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a pencil “classic,” in extra larze 
size, to match a great pen 


And we have called it “Titan.” It is a bi2 pencil—bi, in 
more ways than one. Your hand will love the “feel” of it, 
and your eye will love the “look” of it. Own brother to 
that most remarkable pen, the jade “Lifetime,” it is built of 
radite, a practically indestructible material of brilliant 
beauty. And it has the propel-repel-expel feature, which 
has given Sheaffer pencils their world fame. A reat com- 
bination, delivered to you in a handsome case. You'll get a 
thrill of delight from the ownership of these two fine writing, 
instruments. Better dealers everywhere also sell “the Student 
Lifetime,” a new radite masterpiece, of smaller size and cost. 
“Lifetime”’ pencil, $4.25. “Lifetime’’ pen, $8.75. Student's pen, $7.50 
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W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY 
FORT MADISON, IOWA 
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TIME-TESTED STANDARDS 











INQUIRIES INVITED 
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y TETH AVENUE & 3/ = STREET 
New YORK 
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Packed for a Week-End 


Packed for a Week 


This iis THE SAME REVELATION SUITCASE 
adjusted to three of its fourteen sizes! 
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HOW IT WORKS | 
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Introducing to Fifth Avenue 


“REVELATION 


EXPANDING SUITCASE 







Packed for a Month 


The SUITCASE that bas REVOLUTIONIZED 
the LUGGAGE HABITS of 2 NATION 
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S ig LESS than three years the REVELATION _—again—generously extended—for a month’s 
I Expanding Suitcase has taken England trip. It locks firmly in any of fourteen 
end the Continent by storm and is now _ positions—never bulges—closes without 
° the standard of smartness for the discrimi- effort to exactly the size you need. You 
: nating traveler. never need worry about adding extras or 
‘ It has superseded the old-fashioned suit- taking out a heavy garment, for it is easily 
case as completely as the wardrobe trunk — adjusted—made larger or smaller as you 
S replaced its awkward predecessor. need it. 
> Every REVELATION Suitcase is adjustable The adjustable feature adds practically 
S to fourteen sizes. Instead of having two or _ nothing to the cost of a REVELATION as 
three bags, you can use ove for every pur- compared with an old-fashioned suitcase f 
pose. It expands—it contracts. Its hinges of equal capacity. And it means the econ- 
and locks can be extended. omy of a single suitcase answering every 
You can use it—conveniently slender—for | purpose—with the smartness of distin- 





a week-end trip, and use the same Case 


guished London-made lugsage. 
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Be sure to sce a demonstration. Ask to see the identical model used by the Prince of Wales 





WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET GIVING DETAILED DESCRIPTION 


REVELATI 


SUITCASES 


Or ber C of LONDON, Led 


INC 
56! Fifth Avenue 
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Push down sill snug. No effort: Dealers write to E. N. KENNEDY, Inc., 6 West 32nd Street, New York, N.Y., 
é$ Then it HOLDS. Sole Distributors in the United States 
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Every Month Sees 


Demand Growing Greater 


There has never been any let-up in the 
veritable clamor for the Chrysler Six 
since Walter P. Chrysler’s remarkable 
achievement was first launched. 


The public grows more and more enthusiastic 
over the car’s unequaled results, more and 
more appreciative of quality and perform- 
ance, riding and driving abilities, roadability 
and economy that cannot be enjoyed else- 
where at any price. 


The Chrysler was inspired by a vision and 
it was designed and manufactured to meet 
a demand for a car of medium price with 
qualities that hitherto belonged exclusively 
to high-priced, heavy and uneconomical 
creations. 


Sales mounting to new high peaks monthly 
indicate that the Chrysler Six has not only 
satisfied this demand but has gone far naan 


Touring Car, Phaet 





The Chrysler Six, of course, includes many, 
proved engineering developments which, 
since introduced by Chrysler, have changed 
all standards of motor car quality. 


Among these are the Purolator—an oil-filter 
that automatically and continuously cleanses 
all the motor oil; an air-cleaner that keeps 
road dust and grit out of the cylinders; seven- 
bearing crankshaft and camshaft; thermo- 
static control of motor heat; a new type of 
rear spring suspension that eliminates side- 
sway; Watson stabiiators which, by compen- 
sating for all road inequalities, positively 
eliminate rebound shock at any speed, and 
a score of others. 


The best way to understand Chrysler advan- 
tages is to let your nearest Chrysler dealer 
translate them into terms of actual perform- 
ance. He is eager to have you ride in the 
car and drive it. 


, Sedan, Royal Coupe, Brougham, Imperial and Crown-Im- 


Ww 





ach, R " 
perial—attractively po poh rE to $2195, f.0.b. Detroit subject to current government tax. 
Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler Six enclosed models. All dels equipped with ball tires. 
There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in posi- 
tion to extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 
CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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The St. Charles in Spindrift 


In any material, ST. CHARLES, the newest 


vogue in Scheyer topcoats, would excite the in- 


stant comment of men who appreciate fine 
clothes. 


In SPINDRIFT the combination of style appeal 
and cloth utility gives this topcoat a value seldom 
attained in even the finest custom-made clothes. 
For SPINDRIFT is truly a remarkable material. 
Made from wool of the finest sheep raised on 


Scheyer ‘lailored 


SCHEYER o~ COMPANY 


CHICAGO 





From the waste, desert places of Scotland 
—the “heath”—comes the wool of which 
SPINDRIFT is woven. On these rugged 
highlands the finest Scotch sheep are bred. 
Carefully scoured, spun and woven, the 
wool from these heath-bred sheep be- 
comes SPINDRIFT—the Scheyer fabric 
whose reputation rivals the Scotch wool 
of which it is woven. 


the Highlands of Scotland—a wool as sturdy 
and strong as the heath-bred sheep from which it 
comes. In the weaving of SPINDRIFT not a 
thread of waste is ever used. 

SPINDRIFT in material represents quality as 
distinctive as Scheyer Tailoring in the ST. 
CHARLES topcoat represents style. 

Showers mean nothing to the man whose top- 
coat is of SPINDRIFT. For all its soft pleasing 
richness it sheds even a heavy downpour. 


NEW YORK 
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First Thoughts 


on a Man’s 
Vacation 


White Oxford Shirts. 2.50 to 4.50. 
Polka Dot Foulards. 1.50. 
Checked Bow Ties. 1.00. 


Striped Flannel Trousers, in biscuit, 
white or grey. 8.50 to 20.00. 


The Madeira Bathing Suit, Originated 
by Saks-Fifth Avenue. 


Fair Isle Design Jersey. 15.00. 
Blue or White Flannel Trunks. 5.50. 
White Buckskin Oxfords, patent 


leather trimming, leather sole and 
heel. 10.00 and 14.00. 


Sasieni Pipe. 7.50. 
Saks-O-Lock Suit Case. 24.00. 


SAKS 
FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH TO FIFTIETH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Luxury with Comfort 


“Lustrous Silk where Silk is seen; Soft Lisle where Friction comes ’twixt Sole and Shoe” 


HAR’ a season airives, nowadays, without fresh evidence of the new 

dispensation in matters of dress —that to be smartly turned out, one need 
not sacrifice one’s comfort or one’s dear little personal idiosyncrasies. One of 
the most interesting of recent innovations is the McCallum Lite-foot* a sock 
whose upper is woven of the finest silk, and whose foot is made from soft, 
specially finished white lisle. Neither word nor camera can portray the brilliant 
lustre of the silken instep and ankle, the depth and richness of the ingrained 
colour, the perfect fit that comes from full-fashioning of both foot and leg. 
The eye must see the beauty, and the sensitive finger tips fee/ the fleecy soft- 


ness, the stretch and cushioning of the fine lisle foot. Offered by exclusive haber- 
dashers to those men who love the look of silk, where silk is seen, and seek the 
soft, suave comfort of pure white lisle, where friction comes ’twixt sole and 
shoe. The McCallum Lite-foot* is but one of a carefully developed assortment of 
men’s socks, created by America’s leading maker of fine silk hosiery. This group 
includes plain numbers, the more ornamented striped and clocked designs, and 
distinctively styled silk-and-wool and silk-and-lisle mixtures. If your haberdasher 
cannot show them, a note to the McCallum Hosiery Company, Northampton, 
Mass., will inform you where you can inspect these fine socks. copyright, 1925. 
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Arricut—knitted blazer with patch 
pockets and straight back. $14.75 
Batiiot flannel trousers, imported 
materéal, $14.75 

Buckskin shoes wth brown calfskin 


trim. $8.94 


Biue flanne/ coat, double breasted, 
with brass buttons, designed for wear 
on the water. $23.50 


. 


Srripepgray flanne/ trousers. $11.75 


Tue new and popular turtleneck 
sweater 1s illustrated bewuw. $4.24 
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D R E S S Mr. JoHN Coast and Mr. FREDERIC WoLFF, principals in “The Student Prince” 


photographed at the Westchester=Biltmore Club 


W H, I , I , Start every week-end trip, and also start your summer vacation, 


by a visit to Macy’s Men’s Departments. You will find clothes that 
A | are smart but not extreme, conservative but not dead, and com- 
fortable but not sloppy. Macy’s prices are invariably less than you 


aber- P I A Y ! would pay elsewhere for clothes and accessories of equal quality. 


k the 
and EXPRESS ELEVATOR DIRECT TO THE DEPARTMENT 
nt of 
roup 


344 ST.& BROADWAY = - Frey NEW YORK CITY 
, 1925. 
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Stockings are bigger factors in the /? 
lives of American men and women AZ 


than they haye ever been. And the 
|| reason is that stockings are more 
/\| attractive in pattern, color and tex- a) 
ture than they have ever been. Also | 
they carry their wearers over longer || # A. 
miles. In helping to bring to you a 
this more alluring and really better 
hosiery, Phoenix has built its world 
leadership. And it is strenuously 
maintaining that leadership by a qual- 
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THINGS ARE 


<a lazily guided the canoe to the restful shadow of the river 
bank and Diane sighed her contentment. 


Gazing at her dainty figure reclining in its organdie frock of 
powder blue, Phil smiled. 


“You’re so different from my mental picture of you, Diane! | 
thought women athletes were all Amazonian and freckles and— 
well—not so feminine as you! One would‘never suspect those 
tiny feet of doing any thirty-six holes a dav, or that long drawn-out 


eit 


tennis match you won yesterday! 


Diane’s eyes twinkled. “Tiny feet! Do you know for years | 


” 


thought if anyone ever said | had a pretty foot I’d weep with joy? 


The Regent 1s at its best in 
this slender pump with smart, 





fow tongue. In all wanted 
colors and leathers, 


The Pedemode Shop 


76 E. Manison St., CHIcaco 


SELDOM 


Gedemode 


Shoes Zor Women 


Gedemode Inc. 


570 FirrH Avenue, New York 


WHAT THEY SEEM 


“Well, weep ahead— I’ll say it again— it’s as pretty a foot as 


ever was!” 


Diane shook her head. ‘sNo— it’s a very broad-toed, wide foot 
with no arch to speak of. I used to try to tuck my feet under 
chairs to hide ’em. ‘Then Alice told me about Ped-e-modes and 


they simply make my feet look inches smaller!”’ 


«Must cramp you no end though—don’t they?” Phil’s expres- 


sion was one of masculine wonder at woman’s concession to fashion. 


“Of course not—I go in for sports too much to take any such 
chances— Ped-e-modes are the most comfortable shoes ]’ve worn 
in spite of their daintiness.” 


Satisfying support and grace 
are wedded in this effective 
buckled model. In the new 


shades and wanted leathers, 





Cle 4edemode Shop 


1708 Evctip AvENuE, CLEVELAND 


Chattanooga D. B. Loveman Co. Los Angeles J. W. Robinson Co. Portland, Ore., Knight Shoe Co. 

Cincinnati Smith-Kasson Co. Milwaukee Caspari & Virmond Co, Providence F. E. Ballou Co. 

Denver Johnston Shoe Co. Newark L. Bamberger & Co. Richmond Seymour Sycle 

Detroit Ernst Kern Co. New York L. Livingston San Francisco _— City of Paris D-G Co. 
Galveston Robert I. Cohen, Inc. OklahomaCity Kerr Dry Goods Co. Shreveport Phelps Shoe Store 

Grand Rapids — Friedman-Spring D-G Co Omaha Thomas Kilpatrick Co. Spokane Davenport Hotel Sport Shop 
Johnstown, Pa. Penn Traffic Co. Piztsburgh Joseph Horne Co. Toledo Lauber’s 


GROSSMAN, 


ee ae 


Se CoO £LYre. NM. 7. 
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33 Ze Equipped with 


a FS “Twin-Grip” Golf Soles 
With Interchangeable Spikes and Studs 


Change from one to the other as you desire in less than five minutes. Both studs and spikes lock se- 
curely into same sockets (inset into heavy oak soles). Neither can work up to make feet uncomfortable. 


French, Shriner & Urner golf oxfords, with this “Twin-Grip” sole, add to the 
pleasure as well as the effectiveness of your game. 


You’ll enjoy the security of stance they give — the convenience of choosing either 
spikes or studs— you'll find that the heavy genuine leather soles keep your feet 
free from weariness and footburn and enable you to come in after 36 holes, as 
enthusiastic as when you started out. 


The model shown above is the Bonnie Briar. 
Cut from fine White Buck with black or tan 
trim. Equipped with “‘Twin-Grip” golf 


soles. 


i NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
ae owe 106 Michigan Avenue (S.) Union Trust Building 
roadway ~ ~ 
This shows how 131 West 42d Street a earn opel SEATTLE 
studs and spikes 365 Broadway Olympic Hotel 
263 Broadway 115 S. 12th Street 
can be renewed 1263 Broadway ST. PAUL dues 
ov el Se 1843 Broadway BROOKLYN 339 Robert Street The BRENTWOOD adds to the com- 
a DETROIT 367 Fulton Street MINNEAPOLIS Sortable service of a really fine golf shoe, 
Book-Cadillac Hotel KANSAS CITY 3 South 7th Street a style appeal rare even in street oxfords 


Agencies in other 
1002 Walnut Street 


Principal Uities 
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RENCHSHRINER & URNER 


GOLF SHOES 


Equipped with “Twin-Grip” Golf Soles 


Style—as well as comfort and convenience 


The easy comfort, smart style and mileage economy of French, Shriner & Urner street shoes have made 
them favorites among particular men for over half a century. 


Our golf oxfords have the same rare qualities. Their “Superiority is built-in, not rubbed on.” 
Style lines are as much a part of every French, Shriner & Urner golf oxford as the choice 
leathers from which they are so carefully made. 


Their fitting qualities are as perfect as our street shoes—their heavy, genuine leather soles give 
your arches the needed support to keep your feet cool and comfortable all day long. 


If you really want to get the fullest enjoyment from your game and cut your strokes to a mini- 
mum, wear a pair of F. S. & U. golf oxfords the next time you go ’round. 


The model shown above with Kilty 
tongue and strap, is one of our new- 
est golf oxfords. 


French, Shriner & Urner 


The BELMONT — Made 
on the same last as one of 
our smartest street oxfords. 
Equipped with‘ Twin-Grip” 
soles. Soft toe. 


NEW YORK 
350 Madison Avenue 
153 Broadway 
131 West 42d Street 
365 Broadway 
1263 Broadway 
1843 Broadway 


DETROIT 
Book-Cadillac Hotel 


KANSAS CITY 
1002 Walnut Street 


CHICAGO 
106 Michigan Avenue (S.) 
16 S. Dearborn Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
115 S, 12th Street 
BROOKLYN 
367 Fulton Street 


CLEVELAND 
Union Trust Building 
SEATTLE 
Olympic Hotel 
ST. PAUL 
339 Robert Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 
3 South 7th Street 


N ff it 34 SD Agencies in other 
[FRENCH $ BK Ae 3 UEKER| Principal Cities 
Extra ~SHRINER. & quay 


We will be glad to send you, upon re- 
quest, a folder showing other models 
equipped with “‘Twin-Grip”’ soles. 


[ othing takes te place of LEATHER 
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BONDS-ACCEPTANCES 


SHORT TERM NOTES 


cities throughout the 





j FE ar from worry 


..... through coupons 


IM E-worries and money- 
worries seldom follow the 
man whose safe deposit box 
contains well-secured bonds. 








Coupons, yielding regular 
income, are the rewards of 
careful planning. Letushelp 
you to lay out a thought- 
fully considered investment 
program, strengthened with 
high-grade bonds we recom- 
mend. 


Offices in more than 50 leading 
World 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


National City Bank Bui!ding, New York 































































English Titian Ware 
of a soft ivory tint, gaily decorated with 
brightly colored fruits, perfectly adapts itself 
to the Country Home. 
Breakfast Service for Six 


V. 1346 
ALSO IN OPEN STOCK 


Wot PLUMMER® cox 


Le IMPORTERS OF 
MODERN AND ANTIQUE 


7 East 35" Street CHINA AND GLASS 


Near §* Avenue 





48 pieces 





py. iS 
~): 
New York 





















SLYK 


METAL 


diator Furniture 
411i °2,¢ 


it 






































LYKER Radiator Furniture 
4 has become a national need 
i | in good homes—not alone 
| | because it adds beauty and dis- 
| tinction with artistic conceal- 
ment of heating radiators; but 
also because each separate 
cabinet adds its full part in 
keeping the house atmosphere 
healthfully moist and prevents 
soiling of walls and draperies 

from dry dust currents.Sold only 
| ||  byleading storesand decorators. 
| 


| 
| SCHLEICHER, Inc.(Dert 





Every well ordered home can 
afford SLYKER Radiator Fur- 
niture. Simple to install, eco- 
nomical and necessary. Made 
in three distinct styles (Rod 
Grille shown above.) 


Made of special furniture steel 
finished for life-time service in 
six coats of oil enamel, each 
baked on. Shades of Mahogany, 
Walnut, Ivory or White. 
Write for booklet and other 
information. 


.B-11) GARY, INDIANA 
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‘Your foot on 


as others see it 








This year, Summer’s favorite white adds a 
touch of black for smartness. A particularl: 


HEN A WOMAN is not as tall as she 
would like to be, she chooses y, 


hats and gowns that make her ‘J & cleverly placed Spiktan and tent 
look taller than she actually is—and vice alias 
4 versa. And in the same way that hats 


choosing the most becoming footwear. 
For the smartest shoes are made of Vici 
kid, the leather that fits the foot to 
perfection and makes it look trim and 
small thereby. 


and gowns influence the appearance of 
size, so shoes influence the appearance 
of the foot. If this were not true, the 
selection of shoes would be a much 
simpler proposition. Every woman could 








| choose the shoe that appealed to her This trade mark will guide you pny: yd anal! pe Rena 
| 7 i i > foot. , choose it in Oak or Cranberry Vici kid, 
w:thout regard to its effect upon the foot. 7) ss that serve the fashione mak Balan Vin Jet Snare 
What is it that makes the difference? ably correct are offering beautiful new 
In hats it is the shape, in gowns models in Vici kid, in striking 





combinations of the new 
soft colors as well as in 
rich black. And at prices 


| the lines and the pattern of 
the material. And in shoes it 
is the line and the material it- 
| 




















MADE ONLY BY 
208 a - Hone prom of ROBT HFOERDERERINC. that appeal to every 
identical size but dl gw —- pocketbook. Inside these 
i i ‘ 
) materials. Then look leaned shoes you will find the A scallop applique of Sudan Vici and i 
mirror and see your foot as Vici kid trade mark. It is buctle athe fishing touches to this Sma, 
é ! step-in pump o. ranberry Vici kid. 
others see 1. the mark of style-right- ps foes that pss ther itself to racy conuieen 
nd@ occasions, 
This season Fashion has great- —‘{his, mark the Vici Kid Ness in the shoe, as it is the mark 
ly simplified the problem of  *cnivescViciid-thee. Of quality in the upper leather. 
never has been any other. 
| ROBERT H. FOERDERER, INc. 








PHILADELPHIA 
Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


| VICI kid 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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CWillie Macfarlane wins the 1 











Willie Macfarlane wearing a pair of 
Thorny Grips'~The latest « John 
Waid Golf Shoe Creation -The 
soles [patented] hav 61 spikes of 
soft, resilient rubber —~ $ 


C Address for Mail Orders: 191 Hudson st. N.Y. 


q25 Nati 
¥. ; Championship in 
ie, | Jen's Shoes! — And here's 


what he has to say about them- 








John Ward Men's Shoes 
191 Eudson Street 
Hew York City 


Gentlemen:- 


Yo 
during the championship match. I certainly did 
ad what is 


Monday afternoon until Priday evening, playing 
less than 144 holes during that time. 


I had us 
more and on my first day at Worcester we 
rain. I hed the shoes dried but whoever did the job 
put them on some very hot pipes and cracked the sole 
of one of them. Nevertheless, they felt just the sane 
and I forgot I had feet for the rest of the week. 


I migh' 

it was never less than 95 in the shade and, of course, 
we can't play golf in the shade. We hed to be out in 
the sur where it was between 105 anf 110, 4s. know 
it is customary to be changing shoes after every round 
to rest your feet ss feet are very en tors 

in playing golf. But, es I have already stated, I wore 
the same pair of John Ward's throughout the match and 
forgot to worry ebout shoes and feet. 


Wiste MACFARLANE 
| Proressiona. Oax Riocs Gour Cue 
TUCKAMOE. N.Y. 


June 14, 1925 


ma asked me if I wore John Ward Shoes 


more I wore the same pair of shoes from 
no 


ryy your shoes for two months or 


t+ eff thet from what I understend 
it fac 


Sincerely yours, 


Pill. a ge 








Srores in New York sina Newark ea Brooklyn ~ Philad elphia 


onal Open Golf 
¢ John Waa 
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VAN HEUSEN 








the youngest VAN HEUSEN Q 
A New Low Collar 


For Smart Summer Comfort, a new low 
collar with tonger points. \twill not wilt 
because, like all Van Heusens, /t is 
made in one multi-ply piece: no bands, 
no starch, no linings, woven-in-fold. 
12VAN HEUSEN STYLES, 50 CENTS EACH 


the World's fnartest COLLAR 


Phillips-Jones Q New York City 








THE MAN’S SHOP 


>- 





Four-in-hand, Batwing 
and Pocket Handkerchief 
of matching Foulard 


$5.75 


A sMaRT STYLE—this combination set of four- 
in-hand, batwing tie, and handkerchief for 
the breast pocket of the coat—all made of the 
same foulard. 


Tue sitKs were imported from England by 
the Man’s Shop. A number of colorful pat- 
terns in fancy figures and all-over designs, 
exclusive with us. The handkerchief has a 
broad, plain color border and is hemstitched. 


As A COMBINATION SET, $5.75. Singly, the 
four-in-hand is $1.75, the batwing $1.25, and 
handkerchief $2.75. 


Lord & laylor 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


+ 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED BY OUR PERSONAL SHOPPING BUREAU 
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os Aman save his hair 


by this new kind of cleanliness? 
The best authorities say “yes” 


Wuo wants to be bald? It’s a safe bet 
that every man hates it—so why wait 
until the mischief is beyond repair? Save 
your hair while you’ve got it. You can. 


If you could examine your scalp and 
hair (and skin) under a microscope, it 
would prove to you the need for a 
cleanser for your hair different from 
that used for your bath or face. 


The scalp is but skin, that is true; but 
itis also the bed of the hair and must 
function healthily as such, or the hair 
will be lost. The ideal cleaner for the 
scalp banishes dandruff and germs, as 
well as dust and dirt. It must not rob 
the hair follicles of their life-giving oils, 
nor the hair of its elasticity. 


At last this ideal shampoo is avail- 
able. It is Glo-Co Shampoo, an entirely 
new and different preparation; and a 
liquid, of course, because liquid is the 
logical form for a shampoo. Doesn’t 
stick in particles to the hair like hard 

soaps and jellies. 


In Glo-Co Sham- 


poo, a way has been 





found, for the first time in history, to 
use olive oil in sufficient quantity (in 
combination with other vegetable and 
medicinal oils) to have a pronounced 
effect on the scalp and hair. Therefore, 
Glo-Co Shampoo is bland, mild, and 





GLO- 


CO 


SHAMPOO 


soothingly cleansing beyond anything 
you have ever used before. 


Glo-Co Shampoo would not injure the 
texture of a rose-leaf. Yet dirt, dust, 
dandruff and bacteria are banished by 
the lightest touch of its thick, creamy 
and antiseptic lather. 


If your hair is harsh and dry—if you 
are troubled with dandruff, or the un- 
healthy scalp condition that causes in- 
flamed hair follicles to create excess oil, 
use Glo-Co Shampoo. Price 50c—enough 
for 10 shampoos. Use Glo-Co Hair 
Dressing too—it keeps the hair in place. 


Glo-Co Shampoo and Glo-Co Hair 
Dressing are sold at drug and depart- 
ment stores (and barber shops). Or send 
10 cents for samples of both. Fill in 
and mail coupon below. 


REEEEEELEE ELE EEES EEE EESEFEE SES EFSS SEF ESES 





NORMANY PRODUCTS CO. 
6511 McKiIn ey AveE., 


Enc'osed find 10 cents for trial bottles of Glo-Co Shampoo 
and Glo-Co Liquid Hair Dressing. 


DEPT. L 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


IN AIIG. cs ccies cccees 
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By 
Appointment 
to H.R. H. 

the Prince 
of Wales 


Appointment 
to H.M. King 
GeorgeV. 


THE BRIDLE PATH 


UTHENTIC styles in apparel for every occasion—dress, busi- 
ness, sports—hand-tailored in London or in our New York 
shop by British craftsmen. An unusual range of superior matcrials. 


or Portfolio of Exclusive English Styles 


Berard Weatherill 


557 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK **“ 


Sole Agents for Bernard Weatherill Ltd., of London 
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The New Shade 


Leghorn Hat 


"1206 
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BOOKLET 1925 ON REQUEST 


Mail orders given prompt attention 


FER.[RIP[ER 8 [1. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


Madison Avenue at Forty. sixth Street - New York 



































@ Though she did it unknowingly, 
J when she sent us the letter which 
we reproduce below, the writer thereby 
made herself a ‘‘contrib” to our Coll- 
umn. And it isn’t every column that 
can boast of being written 


MARY PICKFORD 


) 
rugers Phin 























“THE LONDON” 


A NEW SINGLE BREASTED 
SUIT WITH KNICKERS 


HIS IS the latest Iverson 

and Munson contribu- 
tion to well dressed comfort 
—a two button sack suit, 
suitable for lounge or busi- 
ness, but capable of serving 
lighter moods because each 
suit includes a pair of 
knickers. 


In tweeds, homespuns and 
cheviots, in the new grays, 
tans and greenish mixtures. 


Ready to Wear at $58 and $68 





“FOR THAT WEEK-END” 


White Oxford Shirts, with long pointed 
collars attached, special during August 
at $2.80 (Formerly $3.50 and $4.00). 
Madras Shirts, in self stripes, with col- 
lar to match, at $4.00 (Formerly $5.00). 
Ties, as illustrated, in black and white, 
and colors, $2.80. 


Sent Prepaid by Parcel Post 








Iverson & Munson 


Successor to 


Iverson @ Heneage 
7 East 44th Street : : : New York 
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Victoria Coupe, 


























The emblem—Body by Fisher—is only the beginning of the owner’s 
satisfaction. For the ultimate satisfaction is in the longer service, the 
greater comfort and convenience, which the vast Fisher facilities en- 
able us to build into Fisher bodies in every motor car price-division. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 


BODY 
by 


FISHER 
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The (“EK 


Until you experience the comfort of The 
Simmons Ace, you cannot know how lux- 
urious and restful it is possible for a bed- 
spring to be. For these reasons: 


Only in The Ace are 99 deep main spirals 
spring-tied at tops and centers with 302 
small, lively coils. ‘(Thus the main spirals 
act freely, shape to the curves of your 
body, coax every muscle to relax and rest. 


Twin stabilizers, patented, prevent side- 
sway and spreading. A stout top border 


Remember: 





One-third of your 


life is spent in bed 

















is the finest open box spring built 


wire keeps the edges trim. The frame has 
round corners: built of heavy angle steel, 
double-riveted, it will not twist out of true. 
Though worth more, The Ace is no higher 
in price than springs that lack its ease and 
life. Huge production cuts its cost to you. 
See The Ace at your merchant’s. Compare 
it. Write for our “Restful Bedrooms” 
booklet describing Simmons beds, springs 
and mattresses, to The Simmons Com- 


pany, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 


SIMMONS 


CE: 


yet its lasting comfort costs no more 


1. Round corners fit both straight and 
bowfoot beds. Cannot tear the bed-clothes. 


2. Sensitive cotls— 142 more than in any 
other bedspring —join the main spirals 
at tops and centers. No stiff wire ties. 
3. The main spirals of tempered spring 
steel wire are made eight inches deep for 
great resiliency. As lofty as a box spring. 
4. Patented twin stabilizers, at either 
side, eliminate side-sway and sagging. 
Beds Mattresses ‘Springs 
and Bedroom Furniture 


ED SPRING 


+ Built for Sleep + 











The pattern 
Shown is 
Universal Inlaid 
51/38 










Put beauty in the bathroom 
with inexpensive Nairn Inlaid 


is RYONE agrees the bathroom must now so much the vogue in modern homes. 
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is The simplest kind of cleaning keeps 


Inlaids spotless and fresh. A 


i 


wh 
} 





bgp ing is all that’s necessary. And, 
; aie a ee . On Opn. Keare ee waterproof—an impor- 


ee tant consideration especially in bathroom, 


itchen and entrance hall. 
These Inlaids represent the highest 


tv at a most moderate price. They 
ire thoroughly durable—the patterns go 


thie rh ft cho } | 
rougn to the DacK. 


Write for folders showing popular Nairn 
patterns in color. You can count on finding 
just che design and colors you are seeking— 


yf dependable quality at a low price. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


New York Boston Chicago 
San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh Dailas New Orleans 
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GIFTS 
For Mobend 


Ged Collar Supporter. Spring-Grips 
positioned to hold collar in its normal form. 
The bar lying underneath against neck- 
band, keeps the collar out in shape, and 
does not interfere with tie. Neat and 
Practical. 14K. Green Gold $3.00, 1-20 
Go:d 10K. $1.00, Ged-White Metal, 50c. 








Ged Collar Pin. Set evenly on collar. 
© 0) 


Ged English Close Fitting Collar Pin. 

Either Model. 1/10 Gold 14K. 1% or 
134 in. $1.00, 2 in. $1.25. Ged-White 
Metal, all sizes, 50c. 


= 











Ged Tie Holder, 1-10 Gold 14K. $1.50, 
1-20 Gold 10K. $1.00, Ged-White Metal, 
50c. 

Ged-White Metal is an alloy of inex- 
pensive minerals, possessing the steel-blue 
whiteness of the most costly metals. Will 
not blacken or tarnish, and from tes‘s 
should retain its color indefinitely. 


All Ged Jewelry is stamped ‘‘Ged”’ 
and Quality Marked 


Above and other Designs in Solid 

14K. Red or Green Gold at Reason- 

able Prices. If not at shops you 
patronize, write us. 


Illustrated folders mailed on request. 





Ged Mfg. Co., Two Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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Only a limited amount of 


CATOIR SILK for dress 
and dinner waistcoats can 
be produced each season 


Wiswconts made of 


these remarkably beauti- 

ful & distinctive silks can 

be had only at shops which 

specialize in highest types 
of men’s clothing 


CATOIR 


£229929990999909009990299 



























Perfect Drives/ 
quickly obtained ~ 


easily maintained 


The perfect driveway is readily obtained and easily maintained by 
the use of Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride, a clean, white, deliquescent, 
chemical salt which has the peculiar property of attracting moisture 
to itself, and quickly combining with the surface to which it is applied. 
While absolutely odorless, and harmless to rubber tires and shoes. 
horses’ hoofs, clothing, etc., Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride is a sure 
destroyer of weeds as well asa perfect surface binder and dust pre- 
ventive. Ut will not track or stain. 


Tennis courts, too, are made faster, better! 
Solvay is ideal for tennis courts—prevents dust and weeds, keeps 
the court hard and resilient and relieves sun glare. 


Packed in air-tight steel drums, Solvay comes all ready to apply; 
a shovel is all you need to do the work properly. 
Write today for booklet 1557 
THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 


Wing & Evans, Inc., Sales Department 
40 Rector Street New York 


SOLVAY 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 




















A British 
Riding Boot 
for Ladies and 
Gentlemen 











Ladies $22.50 


Gentlemen 
$30 


(by parcel. post, 
prepaid) 


Imported by Louis Mark 
for Americans to wear. 


REATED by master 

craftsmen who are 
trained in the West End of 
London, the home of the 
finest riding boot makers 
in England. 

Built in Northampton- 
shire, where the Quorn and 
Pytchley hounds almost 
pass the door. 

Study its lines, they are 
the work of Frederick 
Cook, Ltd. 





Sturdy Golf 
Shoes also by 
Cook, Ltd. 


ADE of Scotch grain 

in the thorough 
English way, “Lobby” golf 
shoes have no parallel at 
any price, for quality, dura- 
bility and dependability in 
the game. 


*12 


Sent anywhere in North 
America upon mention of your 
size, accompanied by check or 
money order. 


Address all inquiries to 


“LOUIS MARK” 
143 South Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
PENNA. 
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OWN YOUR APARTMENT- SAVE HALF RENT | ‘ | 
Clean Drives | 


| 
—— Where They Found || Clean ae 
What T) hey WV anted | 





| 


height you want; high if | 

you're topping; low if you're 

| “skying’ them. You get cleaner, 

| longer drives. Your hands are | 

clean and dry—no excuse for | 

wiping them on the seat of your 
“plus-fours”’. 


Get Reddy Tees from your | I 
pro. 18 in a handy box. Yel- 
low or red, as you prefer. They 
are all wood, air dried, one piece 
white birch—they won't break 
or frazzle. Only 25c. 


The Nieblo Mfg. Co. 


Dept. B 
38 East 23rd St., New York City 









Meet You 
at the “Dock 


Whether you are coming home 


from abroad or elsewhere, or 






going away on a brief or pro- 






tracted journey, you never 






need concern yourse!lf about 





closing and opening your 























Two Yellow ( 
a pa rtment. | Pal 
Our Housekeeping Staff not | 
only provides competent serv- 
ice by the hour while you HE where and how to live riddle has 
been answered! Real New Yorkers can- e 
“close up the house” for you not abandon The City or the convenience of P 






are in residence, but will | 
| 


when going away, and “open 
it up” and have everything in 
readiness upon your return to 


New York. 


Half the satisfaction of this 


an apartment. Yet they long for a picturesque 
| home, surrounded by flower gardens and 
friendly neighbors... over 175 families have 
already found their dream home at Hudson 
View Gardens. No compromises were made 








FORTNUM & MASON, LTD. 









unusual service is the moder- because these apartments of Km 4, 55 or more aaa <9! a 
. = x5 - of of London, 1710 
ate cost. Whether it is some rooms are ideal from every point of view. By Appolutment New York, 1924 






Their Tudor architecture, elaborate gardens, 
housekeeping machinery and community fea- 
tures are satisfying. And the economies ef- 
fected by 100% co-operative ownership are 
gratifying. . . . Consult any of the tenant- 
owners who found what they wanted at Hud- This photo és not 


one to care for your baggage: 






a personal or general maid for 
an hour or two a day; or a 
modest service such as clean- 
ing windews or vacuuming 
hangings—a_ telephone — re- 




























. I e ye Pi. 2 touched up 
quest, or a wireless from sea, | son View Gardens. Among them are: 
receives intelligent attention.  |j = een Tan Willow and White Buck 
- i Miss Mary E. Coteman, Faculty, George Washington High School Brosue Shoes 
So complete is the service of {f ]] Joux F. Durorx, Moyses & Sons Lict & * ‘ _ 
| : nore 6 . ars ; X t crepe ru er or leather 

elites Mia i adie eee a Irvine L. Evaws, Laceyer, Vice-President United States Protective + sale 

277 Park Ave. that we can op ea et és soles. Suitable both for ten- { 

imagine but few eventualities | ey ee ae House. N.Y nis or golf, extremely light. 

ie I Ns, <lccountant, Custon: Ouse, sv. YX. . 

| it does not anticipate and | Se Pree A shoe suitable for smart oc- 
H Joux F. Manry, National City Bank 1 ; 
| ag aa on casions. English hand-lasted 
i waa ee en eee and hand-sewed. In all sizes 








J | | — 
me | and widths. 
Y (Additional names appear in other advertise ments) 
Q y | $19.00 
SS 


Fortmason Famous Footwear 

combines perfect style, com- 

fort and service. For every : 

footwear need—dress, busi- 

ness, sports. Riding and Hunt- 

| | ing boots are specialties. 
Ready-to-wear or  custom- 


Hudson View Gardens made. London bespoke fitter 


in attendance. 








FEATURES: = Refrigeration Dishwashing Machines Incinerators 


277 Park Ave. Plaveround Commissary Radios 


47th to 48th St. 





You can lease an apartment in 
this: new building, around “An 
Acre of Garden”, for immediate 




















or Fall occupancy. | 183rd Street and Pinehurst Avenue | Seed for sample of Tar 
: : Apartments of 2 to 7 Rooms, 2 Blocks West of Broadway Phone Billings 6200 | ogg tig sa 
* 1 co 3 Baths Take Hudson View Gardens Bus from 181st St. Subway Station _| ae ee er cee 
s R i Bleil, Cha Sotciee, G data y footwear for all occasions 
estaurtant, undry, aid, “Valet ice, i ire | Weare = h ’ 
JnoflacL Eiimant tx =| WOOD, DOLSON COMPANY, Inc., Agents cance pasee te es 
g Jougias]_. ; | Broadway, 72nd-73rd Streets FO R T M A SO N { 
« 
° . 
é : 1S Ean 49th St.,N.¥. Tel. Plaza 9200 Conceived and Constructed by DR. CHARLES V. PATERNO BRITISH BOOTS, Inc. 
F 4 tes OSes ee 720-C Madison Avenue New York City 
& “Representative on “Premises € 
i aes DARA AAA 
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CHICAGO 








Delightful In Summer! 
WHiTe sailson glinting 
blue waters. Cool 
breezes; incomparable 
servicein dining room and 
grill; spacious rooms— 
these explain, in part, the 
charm of a summer visit 
at THE DRAKE, Chicago. 
Come, whether on busi- 
ness or pleasure bent. 


Under Tue BLacxstone Management 


Che 
DRAKE 
































Opening June 1925 


ROYAL MONGEAU HOTEL 


35> 37, 39, Avenue Hoche 
PARIS 


Champs-Elysees = Etoile 


250 Rooms 
250 Bath Rooms 
Ali suites face the spa- 
cious Avenue or the ex- 
tensive Hotel grounds. 
Telegraphic address: ROYAMONCO PARIS 














MAINE 





LAFAYETTE HOTEL 


European Plan—Service, Comfort 
James Cunningham Company, Proprietor 





ee » MAINE 
ORTLAND —/ 





Ask The Travel Man 


He Knows 


The Conde Nast Travel Bureau 
23 West 44th St., New York City 

















SEAMANSHIP AND A 
NATION OF MARINERS 


ROM the far-off time when Jacques Cartier sailed 

his brave little boat out of grey old St. Malo 
harbor to find the thousand-mile St. Lawrence on 
the other side of the world, the men of Brittany have 
always been sailors. The quickest of the little feet 
in sabots are always set apart to seck the sea 
and the fairest of the little faces under the wide lace 
caps always grow up to wait for them. 


Today, you'll find the French sailor in the steam- 
ing harbors of Indo-China—and round by Madagascar 
—you'll find him in blue Tahiti and lazy Martinique 
—in Algiers and Tunis, in the street of the mosque— 
you'll see him in New York and Shanghai, in Tokio 
and Marseilles—wherever the French flag flies over 
a French colony or a French ship. 


The Compagnie Gencrale Transatlantique (French 
Line) alone has a hundred and ten ships on the seven 
seas, with thousands of these sturdy French seamen 
manning them. And in the great ship yard at St. 
Nazaire in Brittany, more ships are being born every 
poet... <. 

When you go to France, sail with a French crew. 
You'll never find better sailors. They serve with the 
French ‘Line because these boats are France afloat 
and by one of the quickest and easiest routes, reach 
the land of the Tri-color. 


Walk into France at the French Line gangplank 
in New York . . . at Havre, the port of Paris, just 
another gangplank . . . then the boat train—and 
in three hours you're in Paris. 


Freneh Line 


Compagnie Générale Transclantque 19 State Sreot ew York 





ON Offices arid Agencias in Principal Cittos 
of Gurope and the United Srotes 














“Tee up” this 


H Autumn *% , 
rm 





Barefoot native caddy—Hawaiian 
grass-hut shelter—a sunny tee and rain- 
bow-vaulted, velvet-smooth fairway— 
here’s a new golf experience awaiting 
you this fall. 


After the children are in school, rest 
and play several weeks or months in this 
sunny mid-Pacific Territory of the 
United States. Return home for Thanks- 
giving or Christmas if you wish. Au- 
tumnal seas are exceptionally smooth. 
Cool days invite you to outdoor sports 
—sgolf, motoring, tennis, hiking, deep- 
sea fishing, inter-island cruising. Crisp, 
quict nights for sound sleep. 


Try the golf courses on all the four 
larger islands. Between times, enjoy 
tropic fruits, exotic flowers, Hawaiian 
music. Swimming and surfing at Wai- 
kiki. Ample hotels, modern conveni- 
ences and moderate living costs. Vol- 
canic wonders of Hawaii National Park 
are especially accessible in autumn. 


Easy—and inexpensive 


Book through your nearest railway, travel 
or steamship agent direct to Honolulu. 
Enjoy the 5- to 6-day voyage in luxurious 
liners via Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Vancouver or Victoria, B. C. Round 
trip can be made from the Coast in 3 or 
4 weeks, allowing a week or two in Hawaii, 
for as little as $300 to $400 including all 
travel and sightseeing costs. 


If you wish a descriptive, illustrated bro- 
chure— 





217 MONADNOCK BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
34€ FORT ST., HONOLULU, HAWAII, U. S. A. 
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Every Saturday 


a sailing from San Francisco 


for the Orient and 
Round the World 


A magnificent President Liner 
sails from San Francisco for the 
Orient and Round the World 
every Saturday. 


Here is the fimest and most 
frequent service ever provided 
for Trans-Pacific and World 
travelers. 


These palatial oil-burners call 
at Honolulu, Japan, China, Ma- 
nila, Malaya, Ceylon, India, 
Egypt, Italy, France, Boston, 
New York, Havana, Panama, 
and Los Angeles. 


22 World Ports 


Twenty-two important ports are 
reached. At all of these you may 
enjoy several hours for sight- 
seeing ashore. 


Or you may stop over wher- 
ever you choose, visiting the 
interior communities, between 
the arrival of one President Liner 
and the sailing of a subsequent 
liner. Tickets good for two years. 


Fortnightly sailings from Bos- 
ton or New York for the Orient 
and Round the World via Ha- 
vana, Colon, the Panama Canal, 
Balboa and California. Aliso a 
fortnightly service returning to 
San Francisco from the Orient. 


Delightful Tours 


Every provision has been made 
aboard these great liners for 
your comfort and pleasure. The 
rooms are all outside rooms— 
those with private baths pre- 
dominate. 


The public rooms are large 
and luxurious. The decks are 
spacious. The cuisine is world- 
famous among well-traveled 


people. 


Enjoy this greatest of all trips 
in the utmost comfort. For full 
information communicate with 
any ticket or tourist agent or 
with 


DOLLAR 


15 Moore Street, New York City 
42 Yamashita Cho, Yokohama 
7-A Kaigan Dori, Kobe 
29 Nanking Rd., Shanghai 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank Bldg., 
Hongkong 
24 Calle David, Manila 
Hugh Mackenzie, G. P. A. 


331 California Street, Department M 208 


San Francisco, California 











Just off Broadway at 109-113 West 45th Street 














—and Rollo won his lady 


i 

a ee | 

/ ONE this afternoon—by preference, of course—no 

i less than four engraved invitations to dinner having been 

{ refused or ignored by him. Yet his dinner need not be a 

? solitary one, as a lady,—ravishing, angelic, cultivated and 

; blonde—is even now awaiting a call from him at her bou- 
doir telephone. But the vexing question is WHERE TO 


DINE? 


Where can a man of so much breeding, so much 


>) 


talent, so much charm, find in New York a background 


really suitable or fit? 


In Paris, of course, there would be 


Laurant’s or the Café de Paris, or Henri’s, but in New 


Paradise. 





York? No! There is no perfect bourne. No blissful haven. 
But, lo, Heavens—an idea! An inspired idea. The Perfect 
Place at last looms before his tortured mind. A place high 
in the air: cool; a thousand lights stretching out beneath 
it; the great city at his feet and all of Europe lying there 
in the offing. And music, too, and pretty women, and 
a Lucullian feast and, best of all, dancing in the cool night 
air, Where, in New York, you ask, is there such an earthly 
Where indeed but on the 


Marine Roof of the Hotel Bossert 


BROOKLYN HEIGHTS 


Telephone Main 8100 for Reservations 
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NEW YORK | 


NEW YORK 





Hotel St. James 


TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


Much tavored by 
women traveling 
without escort 

An Hotel of quiet 
dignity, having the 
atmosphere and ap- 
pointments of a well 
conditioned home. 

40 Theatres, all 
principal shops and 
churches, 3 to 5 
minutes’ walk. 

2 minutes of all a = 
subways, “‘L” roads, surface ca.s, bus lines 

Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes 
Pennsylvania,Terminals. 

Send postal for rates and booklet 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, President 
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HOTEL 


Blackstone 


50 East 58th Street 


NEW YORK 


A Quiet Refined Family Hotel 
in Fashionable Plaza District 
ONE or MORE ROOMS en Suite 
Handsomely Furnished 
Rates Reasonable 
RESTAURANT 


Cuisine and Service of Supreme 
xcellence 
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Ho tels of Distinction 


NEW YORK 
ANDBOSTON 


¥ 























BOSTON 

















Nationally Known 


as one of Boston’s select hostelries 
where “Service with a Smile” is a 
feature. Incomparable location in the 
quiet and pleasant section of the Back 
Bay. A favorite with ladies traveling 
alone. 

FRANK H. APRBOTT & SON 


Under direction of Karl P. Abbott 
Commonwealth Ave. at Dartmouth St. 
B oO S TON 


GELS SESE IIE SIGE Tear sega 
Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By new oil-burning Cunard-Anchor line 
steamers of great size, specially char- 
tered for our exclusive use. 

AROUND January 20. 128 days, 
“LACONIA”, 


WORLD $1250 to $3000, 
TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


January 30. S S “TRANSYLVANIA”, 
62 days, $600 to $1700. 








SOUTH 
AMERICA 


EAST COAST 


NORWAY ss “LANcASTRIA” 


June 30, 1926 including the western 
Mediterranean; 53 days, $550 to $1300. 


February 4. °50 days. 
SS“CALEDONIA” 


$550 to $1250. 


Reasonable rates, first class, include 


hotels, drives, guides, fees. etc. 


Longest experienced cruise management. 
Established 30 years. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., New York 





NEW YORK 








- HOTEL ASTOR > 


i] 
New York 
TIMES SQUARE 
BROADWAY, 44thand 45th Streets 
| 
All the essentials of a good | 
hotel—plus, many unusual 
comforts, attractive rates 
and advantageous location 
Fred'k A. Muschenheim 








ROLLS-ROYCE 


Cars FOR HIRE, a Specialty 
**Go as vou please touring”™ 
booklet free 
GRIFFITH & COMPANY 

50 Rue de Ponthieu 
Cables: Kilometrik 








PARIS 


ee 


Hawaii 


Write now for fullinformation ona trip 
to Uncle Sam's beautiful Island territory. 
HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 

221 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 
ee 
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(Limited to 400 Guests—Less than Half Capacity) 
tt fy Specially Chartered Magnificent New 20,900-ton Oil-Burning 
i. 9 
ea Cunard S. S. “SCYTHIA 
h St. 4 Sailing January 26, 1926-67 Days ’ 
N Me The Cruise of the “Scythia” to the Mediterranean has be- Mountain tang makes sports 
ot a fy come an annual classic. In every respect it is unsurpassed. swift and exhilarating at Vir- 
4% ; EGYPT — PALESTINE - Raa ginia Hot Springs. Great ten- 
rau Y Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, “oy i > 2s 
11S ES 8, Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England nis. Superb golf! And riding, 
or line atest The “Seythia” is a veritable floating palace, with —— — walking, driving, swimming— 
H lounges, veranda cafés, two elevators, gymnasium, commodious s ate- ae A Z ae nei 
char- 4 rooms with running water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and suites vigorous pastimes in 2 beauti- 
~ with private baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only ful out-of-doors world. 
4 one sitting for meals.) a / 
= - 7% Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via S. S. HA Ihe 
“re “2 “Aquitania,” “Mauretania,” “Berengaria,” or any Cunard Line Steamer a tao 7 HOM ES | ‘EAD 
eis. - + ates < inerary ¢ ati request. spies 
Byte Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full a et a ie { Christian 5. Audersan, Resident Mee 
‘ Luxury Cruise Lvg. N. Y. Feb. 17, 192 int : Sie: 
¥Goine WEST INDIES 3ihass Hot Springs Virginia 
by Palatial S. S. “VEENDAM” : ; 
Y Frank Tourist Co. in cooperation with Holland-America Line Special summer rates on request 
‘4 Overnight or less from Nese York, Philadel phia, 
STA’ FRANK TOURIST COMPANY Richmond, Cincinnati and Washington 


542 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















At Bank of America, Los Angeles 582 Market St., San Francisco ee 
" 219 So. 15th Street, Philadelphia | 
TH » (Est. 1875) Paris Cairo 
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1300, | Vanity Fair Prescribes | ff 5 P 
on A CRUISE! ) fo and wpring | 


ment. 


\ 
York Are you bored? Tired? A bunch of nerves with a slim silhouette? M A I N E 


Excellent 18-Hole Golf Course 








1 














You need a cruise. A long, leisurely, blue-and-gold cruise, trimmed 
with smart little white-capped waves and the best of other servants 
£ : s : a N) 7 TQ 
You need salt air—wet, cool salt air that gets down into your last POLAND SPRING HOUSE 
little lunglet and blows out the cigarette smoke. You need wide Open June 20th to October 

white decks with sunshine on them, and nice people in sports clothes. 


= You need an appetite that doesn’t grow on lands You need sleep MANSION HOUSE 


that goes down as deep as the seaweed and stays-there eight hours. 
Always Open 


You need to see new countries unrolled before you—maps come 


<7 — : ou need — you — pe a fa —— MEDICAL BATHS: All forms 
t ‘gains g »membe alk < ver. ; 
| rills, bargains, things to remember and talk about forever. You of baths, electrical treatment, 
need a life as exciting and changeful as a voyage of discovery— : ; - 
| ‘ e : t Pike , massage, medical supervision. 
| but without a feather’s weight of responsibility! 
The West Indies? —exotic jewels set in a laughing sea. The Mediter- For reservations, address 
. . al al 
ranean?—all the warm loveliness of southern Europe and the hot HIRAM RICKER & SONS, Inc. 
tropic splendor of Africa. Around the world?—the whole mad spin- South Poland, Maine 
— ning ball posed for your sovereign entertainment! . . . Which shall 


itbe: . . . On what ship of wonder? 
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Ask The Travel Man 
He Knows! 
IS 
& THE CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 
LONDON NEW YORK PARIS 
Aldwych House 23 West 44th Street 2, rue Edouard VII 
trip 
ory. 
U 
isco 
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SHOTPERS G— BUYERS’ GUIDE 











Arts and Crafts 


DIFFERENT! NEW! BEAUTIFUL! 
Alice Gray Luncheon Sets solve the gift problem. 
Folder of actual samples sent on request. 
Alice Gray West Chester, Pa. 








Auction Bridge 





WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD AUCTION BRIDGE 


Studio. Advanced & Elementary lessons in Auction 
Bridge. teege and Class a 
25 West 5ist Stre Y. ‘ircle 9015 








SHEPARD’: Ss STUDIO. INC., 20 W. a St., N.Y. 
College of Auction Bridge. 


Expert personal instruc- 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
players. Special course by mail. Tel. Circle 10041 
YOU CAN LEARN AUCTION BRIDGE if you will 
study. “100 Bridge Lessons’ 50 cents. 

Wynne Ferguson's 1925 ‘Auction Bridge’’. 75 cents. 
All the new laws and rules All Bux st res. 


Beads & Beaded Deas 


EXCLUSIVE MODELS MADE-TO-ORDER in 
silks, tapestries, brocades, recoverings a specialty, 
Send for Catalog & prices. Schuyler 1518. Wm. 
Nibur, 2432 B’way, N. Y. Branch, 667 Madison Ave. 




















Beauty Culture 





MME. MAYS’ treatments for satisfactorily restoring 
contour, removing wrinkles, scars, freckles, tighten- 
ing muscles, given only at my one address. 

50 West 49th St., N. Y¥ ryant 9426, Booklet. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed by the painless 
method originated by Dr. Keebling Geyser, a licensed 
physician. This is the lith year of its successful 


use. No electric needle or chemical used. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Souklet sent in plain sealed en- 
Velope upon reques Dr. Roebling Geyser. 

107 Kast 35th St., New York City 


2001 Chestnut St., 
MME. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER _ 
eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). 

No ee or poison, Stood test 50 years. 
Mme. Julia 34 West 5ist Street, N. ¥ 


TTI FACES? Invention of an Actress” 


restores the firm contours of youth. 
Matches 
14 


spring, no surgery. the 


Sadie MacDonald 


MARCEL WAVE LASTING 82. cel artistic a 
Permanent W. ave $10 up. Overble ached discolored 
hair corrected $3. C. F. Instant Hair Color Restorer 
by mail $1. C. Frey, 574-5th Ave., N. Y. Bry. 8774 


“HUDSON’S BENZOIN BEAUTY “CREAM” 


hair. 
N. 















and night cream. It beautifies, softens, hoorishes 
and vigorates the skin. 2 oz. jar $1.50. 
Hodson & Co., Inc., 30 W. 5lst St.. N.Y. Circle 


8653 





Books 


~ VACATION BOOKS SENT POST FREE 
Our service reach you wherever you may wander 
on your holiday. Send for our Book Notes 
Post-Box Book Service, 25 West 42nd St., N. Y. ¢ 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S Second Book of Houses. 300 








illustrations of homes you will find helpful in plan- | 
ning your own. 192 pages, beautifully printed, 
bound in cloth, $4.00. Greenwich, Conn 
= os 
Cigarettes 


FINE TURKISH CIGARETTES with your initials, 
monogram or crest Any design reproduced. 
Established 1894 
Pinkus Bros., Inc., 


85 Washington Street, New York 





Dancing 





Modern ARGENTINE & French TANGO specialized 
by Emeterio Gali. Ballroom, Spanish Dances. 
Calisthenics, Acrob: + Dancing. Le »ssons at your home 
& clubs. Studio, 151 W. 57th St., Circle 8195 


and MRS. ae Ss DANCING A ACADEMY 
tal Instruction in modern dancing. Classes 
every evening. Booklet on request. 

2786 B'way, nr. 107th St., N.Y. Tel. 





1, Acadet my 1 581 








FOKINE, SR. Famous Russian Dancing Master, 
taught Diaghileff Ballets and Pavilowa’s Swan 
Dance. Class & private tutelage Vitale Fokine, 
Alviene University, 43 W. 72nd St., .¥ 





Dept. 77 








Fancy Dress & Costumes 





“COSTUMES” Theatrical & Masquerade for sale or 
hire. Specializing in serving schools, colleges & all 
amateur theatricals. Charles Chrisdie & Co., 41 W. 
4ith St. (bet. Sth & 6th SS 2449 


Aves. » No = Bry. 
Flesh Reduction 
WONDERFUL NEW TREATMENT restores beauty, 
youthful figure, vigor and health. Colon irriga- 


tion. Results guaranteed. Finlandia Health Stu:lio, 
17 East 45th St., N. Y. Tel. Mur. Hill. 3068 











A reference directory of untlorm advertisements 
classified for the convenience of the reader 
Advertising rates upon request. Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, 
Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 














If the Shops Vanity Fair Knows 


were set in two huddled rows on Queensboro Bridge 
they’d form a shopping-centre as fascinating as the 
Ponte Vecchio over the silver Arno. 


Queer dim little shops—alight inside with gold and 
silver filigree, amber and lapis. Unpretentious little 
shops with a Problem Suddenly Solved displayed on 
a single counter. Quiet little shops where you can go 
quietly—and talk to an unhurried proprietor; and 
quietly, with elbow-room, and time for reflection, 
make unhurried selection of lingerie, lace, glass, 
jewels, linen, cosmetics or chapeaux! 


It’s nice to know of such places, nice to shop in them. 
Vanity Fair knows them all, and lists them here for 
your convenience. 


If the shop in which you 
are particularly interested is 
not listed here, write to 


THE SHOPPERS’ 
19 West 44th Street 


AND BUYERS’ GUIDE 
New York City 














Jewelry and Precious Stones 





Randolph J. Trabert Co., formerly with Black, 
Starr & Frost. Jewel Brokers & Authorized Ap- 
praisers. Jewels bought from estates, individuals, 


Guaranty Trust Co. Bldg., Rm. 506, 522-5th Ave.,N.Y, 
FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS 


precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising 
344 Madison Avenue, N. Y. Opp. Hotel Biltmore, 


NARSLS J. HENRY and ASSOCIATES 
ffer a three-fold service 
to executors, trustees and individuals :— 
purchase, appraisal or sale of 
Diamonds, Precious Stones and Jewelry Estates 
Ui. J. Henry D. P. Brokaw H. A. Friese H. A. Meyers 
15 Maiden Lane, New York City 
Forty Years of Jewelry Experience 
SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, pearls, old gold, nae Platinum, bronzes, 
antiques or pawn tickets. Cash at once. 
146 W. 23rd Street, New York. Bank references, 

















Monograms and Woven Names 





CASH'S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc. Write for styles and 











prices. J Cash, Ine., 15th St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn. Belleville, Ont.. Los Angeles, (al. 

Permanent Hair Wave 
NESTLE’S 


Originators of Lanoil Waving. World- 
Famous Experts. 12 and 14 Kast 49th St., 
N. Y. Phone Vanderbilt 7660-7661 
J. SCHAEFFER, INC. famous for a graceful Per- 
manent Wave, without Kink or Friz; guarantees no 
discoloration to white or grey hair. 
590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., N. Y¥. Bryant 7615 
MY SPECIALTY PERMANENT LARGE WAVE 
At last, white hair waved without making it yellow. 
Bobbed hair all in ringlets. J. Halloh. 
26 East 48th St., N. Y. Vanderbilt 5 
PAUL—Permanent Marcel Personal Service. 
Boyish Bob to Your Type 
Hair Tinting Transformations 
586 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Phone Bryant 9964 


“PERMANENT WAVE SPECIALISTS for the fash- 
ionable woman’’, Marcel & Water Wave. Rs Mas - 
sage. Beauty Shop of Excellence & 
Lucerne Beauty Salon, 205 W. 79th St. 


“MULLEN MEANS MERIT” PERMANENT WAVE 
Specialists. Marcel waving, manicuring, fine hair 
goods. Mullen’s nous Gray Hair Restorer $1.50. 
Mullen Hair Shop, 25 W. 42nd St.. N.Y. Longacre 8704 
LAMBERTI—Commended by Beauty Editors and 
Fashionable Women for Creating Modish Hair Bobs, 
Artistic Permanent Waves, Natural Hair Tints 
“2034 Bway, at 165th St. (Sth Ave. Bus) Billings 1704 
















































Restaurants & Tea Rooms 





DIXIE KITCHEN, 9-11 East 44th Street, N. Y. 
\ new combination—Southern cooking— 
Charming atmosphere—Cafeteria service. 
Near Grand Central Station and theatres. 











Stationery 





100 SHEETS and ENVELOPES 
r 125sheets and 75 envelopes, gray, white andrusset. 
Hammermill Ripple Bond printed— 

! lines or monogram, any color ink 
-10—Enmbossed_ $2.10. Western postage 25 cents. 
Piper Shop Studios 
116 So. Main Street 


Orange New Jersey 


DREKA—FINE STATIONERS 
Wedding Invitations of Individuality 

Lnegr Jia by hand on the finest quality of papers. 
1121 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 











Toilet Preparations 





LILAS DE PACQUIN—fragrant 
memories. A perfume tantalizingly familiar, yet in- 
describably illusive. Full oz. pkg. $2.; half oz. $1.2 

ppd. Trial size 25c. Pacquin Inc., 55 W. 16th St., N. y. 


with pleasant 











Unusual Gifts 


GIFTS FOR THE HOSTESS who prides herself on 
always having aeajr new and charming for din- 
ner favors or prizes. Catalog to trade only. 

Rena Rosenthal, 520 Madison Ave., nr. 53rd St., N.Y. 


YLANG-YLANG PERFUME lasting odor of won- 








derful tropical flower; 1 0z. plain $1.50; 14% oz., 
gift box, $3.00. Postage prepaid. 
Evans Applied Art Store, Manila, P. I. 








Golf Instruction 


TOM WELLS WILL TEACH YOU and guarantee 
satisfaction no matter what your previous experience 
may have been. Every weakness positively remedied. Ii 
2248 Bway, cor. 8ist St., N. Y¥. Trafalgar 4287 | Mme 


Gowns Bought—Cont. 


E PAY CASH 
For Wearing Apparel and Jewelry 


ghest Prices, Full Value Guaranteed 
Furman, 103 W. 47th St., N. Y. Bryant 1376 








ROSALES 
128 West 34th Street 
(opposite Macy’s) 
Reducing —Rebuilding—Rejuvenating 


Lackawanna 1936 


VANITY FAIR 
of modern life.” 
Literature, 


“The most entertaining magazine 
In every issue; Humour, Satire, 
Drama, Art, The Sports, The Stage. 
Bridge, Golf, Motors, and Men’s Fashions. Special 
offer of 2 years’ subscription for $5.00; regular rate 
$3.50 a year. Send your order to 
Dept. A. Vanity Fair 
Greenwich, Conn. 





Gowns Bought Gowns & Blouses Made to Order 





Wedding Stationery 





REDUCTION BATHS. $5.00 buys the formula, 
harmless, effective, easy to prepare. Money ordet 
or certified checks only. Self addressed stamped 
envelope. Larimer James, East 19th St., N. Y. City 








MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs. diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


HAND-WOVEN, bordered 
proval, Any color, $35. 

fabrics and rugs 
Cedar Gate Loom 


dress lengths 
Also wholesale. 
for any interior. 
Santa Barbara, ¢ 


on ap- 
Curtain 





California 





ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation la 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices, del. 

Wedding Etiquette Free. 3S, 11 St., Richmond, Va. 
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“NEW YORK & VICINITY—Girls 


——————— 


TST 
Miss Belden’s Residence 


821 West 80th Street Riverside Drive 













For girl students. 
Chaperonage elective. 
Prospectus on request. 
Endicott 0045 



















OW is the time—with scarcely six weeks until the 

opening of school—when you must choose the school 
for your children, if you haven’t already made your deci- 
sion. But this important question isn’t one that should be 
settled lightly. Consult the high grade schools listed in 
these pages; or, if you wish, state your problems to the 
school experts of 


BUREAU 
New York City 


THE CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL 


23 West 44th Street 














Scoville School 
Beautifully situated at 1006 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, facing Central 
Park, and the Museum of . 

Complete Academic, College-Prepara- 

tory and Advanced Elective Courses. 

Unusual advantages in Music and 

Dramatic Art. 

Miss Rosa B. Chisman, Principal 














The Gardner School 
FOR GIRLS 


(1 East 5ist Street 
New York City 


A thorough school with de- 
lightful home life. Fireproof 
building. College preparatory, 
academic, secretarial and elec- 
tive courses. Music. Riding, 
swimming, tennis. 69th year. 


Miss Eltinge 
Miss Masland 


2 
firs. Farmer's Chaperonage 
Overlooking Hudson. Residence for Students and 
Young Ladies. Attractive rooms, baths adjoining. 
Registration a for 1925-26. Summer Rates. 
Alice Stone Farmer 
202 Riverside Drive New York City 





} Principals 








__NEW YO bs ORK & V ICIN ITY —Girls 









Ghe ELY SCHOOL for Girls 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


An unusual school in the beautiful country of Greenwich, Connecticut. 
and Upper Schools. College Preparatory and Post Graduate courses. 

The Ely School offers superior advantages in Music, Art and Drama. Practical 
courses in Household Arts and Secretarial Training. Riding and outdoor sports. 





Junior 




















SOUTHFIELD POINT HALL 


For girls. On Long Island Sound. Intermediate, 
College Preparatory, Secretarial and General Courses. 


Miss BEARD’s SCHOOL 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL NEAR NEW YORK 


Music. Horseback riding. Outdoor life a special 
feature. Catalog. Jessie Callam Gray, B.A., Prin- ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
cipal, 28 Davenport Drive, Stamford, Conn. 











Kent Place School for Girls 


SCHOOL 


DW IGH FOR GIRLS 


College Preparation. Special Finishing Courses 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
An Endowed School— Thirtieth Year 
On the Estate of Chancellor Kent in the 
Hills of New Jersey twenty miles from 


Music, Art, Expression “pale 
Domestic Science, Physical Education New York. 
: OLL) —. Ein as 
Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding - E DEMIC aeagtid 
; F catalo, Music thlietics 
Write for illustrated booklets or ] Sarah Woodman Paul, Anna S. Woodman 


telling of the life of the school 
Miss E. Creighton Englewood, N. J. 


Princi ‘pals 








EASTERN ATLANTIC—Girls 





Ue Mary Gon § School 


EXCELLENT college 
preparation. Academic 
courses emphasizing 
Art, Music, Home-mak- 
ing, Literature. Excep 
tional equipment in 
college town near Phil- 


adelphia. Delightful 
dormitory | life. New 
g¥Ymnasium, 60-foot 


tiled swimming pool. 
Wildcliff, the graduate 
school with interesting 
2-year course. Seven 
Gables-—-special care 
for little girls 6-12. 
Write for catalog cf school interesting you. 
MR. and MRS. H. M. Carer Stato 
Box 1561 rthmore, Pa. 








|_| 


MARC UM SCHOL 


A Modern School for Girls, near 
Philadelphia. Thorough College 
Preparation, Music, and Art. All 
Sports—Riding. 
for catalog and information address: 
‘The Secretary, 
Box F, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Head of School 

Edith Hatcher Hareum, B.L. 
B.P., Principal 





Mrs. 
Mrs. L. May Willis, 

















SCHOOL OF THE HOLY CHILD JESUS 
School for Girls 
Sharon Hill, Pa. 
Middle, College Preparatory 
‘sident and Day Pupils 
Ventana unsurpassed. Trained teachers. 
Excellent athletics—riding, tennis, basket-ball, 
ice-skating, hockey team undefeated. 
Finishing Schools 
Paris Rome Switzerland 
Address: Mother Superior 


Higecatss ° 








GA RRISON 


Modern, 
Spring Valley near Baltimore. 
Finishing, 
MISS MARY M. LIVINGSTON, Box V, Garrison. Md. 


SCHOOL FOR FOREST 


In the beautiful Green 
Preparatory, General 
Music, Art. iding. 


well-equipped. 


Intermediate, 





NEW ENGLAND—Girls 





TEASDALE RESIDENCE 


For Girl Students and Young Women 
326 W. 80th St., Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Chaperonage Bookiet 


French 
Tel. Endicott 7858 
THE DEVERELL SCHOOL 


(French schoo! for girls) 
17 EAST 73RD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Je FINCH SCH2°L 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
emphasizing post-graduate work 


61 East 77th Street, New York City 


SEMPLE SCH®L 


Boarding and Day Pupils. College Preparatory. 
Post Graduate, Finishing courses. Languages, Art, 
Music md Dramatic Art. Outdoor Recreation. 











T. Darrington Semple, Principal 
241-242 Central Park West. Box F. New York City 


fom Che Castle 





“l Miss Mason’s School 
- for Girls 
Box g90 Tarrytown-on-Hudson. NewYork 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


THE CHILDREN’S fot & SCHOOL 
yack-on-Hudson 

A home environment for a een pam Thorough 

instruction—kindergarten. thru gl grade. Spe- 

tial attention to health thru right living. 

Sports. Summer School. Open all year. 
Address, The Secretary 


THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL 
of New York 
17 East 60th Street 
A co-educational day school 
For _ or information address The Secretary 














NEW YORK STATE—Girls 


uke KNOX Schoo 


for Girls 
A School of American Ideals 


In a Country of American Traditions 


INTENSIVE COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Advanced Academic Courses with Diploma 


CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL COURSES 





BRIARCLIFF 


Mrs. Dow’s School for Girls 


Principal 


Mrs. Ep1tH Cooper HarTMAN, B.S. 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR New YORK 


Academic and College Prepara- 
Music and Art with New York 
advantages. 
New model swimming pool. 
Music Department: 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Artistic Adviser 
Art Department: 
Charles W. Hawthorne, N.A., Director 


Junior Schooland Post Graduate Department 


General 
tory courses. 








HEALTHFUL AND VARIED OUTDOOR LIFE 


Tennis, Field Sports 
Mid-Winter Carnival 


Kowing, 
Skiing, 


Riding, 
Skating, 


Modern Fireproof Building 


Illustrated Booklets or Catalog on Reguest 











LASELL SEMINARY 


—Ten miles from Boston. 30 acres, 15 buildings. 

A complete course on th? care and manazement of 
the home and family. Unusual train. ng in music 
with concert work. Secretarial, Art, Teacher 
Training and College Preparatory Courses 
Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium and 
sWimming pool. Horseback riding a feature. 


Booklet 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
147 Woodland Road, ‘Auburndale, Massachusetts 














Mrs. 
Box F 


EASTERN ATLANTIC—Girls 


BEAVER COLLEGE 


For women. Continuing the work of Beechwood. 
General and Junior College courses. Diploma and 
degree courses in all departinents, Music, Art, 
Kindergarten, Home Economics, Physical Educa- 
tion, Public School Music. States grant teaching 
certificates on special diplomas. Swimming pool, 
gymnasium, large new pipe organ. In suburb of 
Philadelphia. Catalog. Address Registrar; Beech- 
wood Hall, Jenkintown, Ta. 


HIGHLAND HALL 


College Preparatory—General Courses 
Two Years Advanced Work 
Modern Educational Standards 
Spacious, Well Equipped Buildings 
Unusual program of outdoor life and sports 
For catalog address: The principal 
ELLEN C. KEATES, A.B., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


. Russet, HoucHron 
iah land JManor mt ooperstown, New York 
Non-Sectarian Country School for Girls. All 
Grades and Courses. Junior College and Music. 
Eugene H. Lehman, = 
Tarrytown-on- Hidson New York Box 108 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS 














CHATEAU NEUVIC SCHOOL 


In France 


Thorough preparation for American colleges and 





schools under American masters. Feudal Chateau on 
large estate transformed to modern school. Canoe- 
ing, swimming, tennis, riding, etc. Historic cruises 
0 ft. cabin yacht. Limited enrolment. 
Summer camp during July and August 

Capt. P. H. Chadbourn, Director, Neuvie sur I’lsle, 
Dordogne, France, or 17 Gramercy Park, New York. 

CANNES 


The Fontaine School f£RXkNée 
Study and travel. Cultural, Finishing and College 
Prep. courses. Sports. sident and Stu- 
dents. Address Director, Miss Marie Louise 
Fontaine, % Women’s City Club, 22 Park Ave., New 
York, or Villa Montmorency, Cannes, A. M., France. 















BIRCH WATHEN SCHOOL 
New York City 


A modern day school for boys and girls 








OGONTZ SCHOOL for Girls 


On the summit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from 
Phila. Est. 1850. Rydal, Junior Department. Send 


THE FRASCATI SCHOOL 


A Set near Rome for American Boys 

eal Situation in the Alban Hills 
Highest p. =A board standards. Interviews in New 
York or Philadelphia by appointment. Address: 





150 W. 94th St. 147-149 W. 93rd St. 





for catalog. Miss Abby ts erland, Prin., Ogontz 


H. L. Janeway, 10 East 58th St., New York City School, Montgomery Co., 


House in the Pines. 


16 Pine Street, Norton, Mass. 
30 miles from Boston 

A School for Girls. College preparatory and 
udvanced courses. Music. Art. Household 
Arts. Secretarial courses. Every attention, 
not only to habits of study, but to each girl's 
health and happiness. 

Miss GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal. 


=m kt & ESE. eS 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Norwalk, Conn. 
One hour from New York, Girls from all parts 
of country. Four residences, school- 
house, gymnasium. Prepares for all 
colleges. Special courses. Diction 
and Dramatics. Outdvor life. Horse- 
back riding. Gymnasium. Catalog. 
Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., Vas 

Vida Hunt Francis, A.B., Smith, Principals 





























ROGERS HALL écitts 


fr GIRLS 
College Preparatory and Graduate Courses 


Mlastrated C 
Miss Olive Sewail Parsons, “Lowet W Massachusetts. 


N SCHOOL FOR GIRL TON 
Summer Tutoring Session in preparation for fall 
a begins August Ist. 

or Catalog and Information Address 
MRS. V. N. LUCIA, Secretary, Northampton, Mass. 











VANITY FAIR 





| NEW ENGLAND-—Girls 











ACCREDITED. 


Tation. Music. 50 minutes from Boston. 


shore. Historic trips, horseback riding, tennis, rowing, f Lu 
Catalog. Mr. & Mrs. Charles Pierce Kendall, Box VF, Prides Crossing, Mass. 


skating. 


Intensive College Preparatory; H 


hold 4f. 
Beautiful 40 acre estate—woods and sea- 
sailing, field sports, skiing, 




















CHOATE SCHOOL 


A country school in a model town. For girls 
from 6 to 18 years of age. Special emphasis 
on college preparation and outdoor life. 


One year Travel Course 


Augusta Choate, Vassar, Principal, 
1600 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 











SOUTHERN—Girls 





A Country School 
In the beautiful Piedmont Val- 
ley, near Washington. College 
Preparatory and Cultural 
Courses. French is the lan- 
guage of the house. Home at- 
mosphere. The school is planned 
to teach girls how to study, to 
bring them nearer Nature, to 
incuicate ideas of order and 
economy, and offers a fixed rate, 
Senarate cottage for girls un- 
der twelve. Personally conducted 
summer tour of France can be 
arranged. Catalogue. M ° 
LEA H. BOULIGNY, Box 43 
Warrenton, Va. 











WARRENTON | 








HOWARD SEMINARY 


43d year. A famous old New England country school 
for girls. Accredited. Preparation for all colleges. 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Emerson, Principals. 


73 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 


Junior College. Three years’ College Pre- 
paratory and Special Courses. 122nd year. 


-DISTRICT OF COLUMBI A—Girls 











National Park Seminary 
Suburbs ¢ : cre 


JAMES E. AMENT 
Ph.D., LL.D., President 


A National Boarding 
School for Girls. Two-year 
Junior College with special 
courses in Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Expres- 
sion, Secretarial. College 
preparatory. 32 buildings, 
90 acres. Sports. Send 
for catalog. Address 


REGISTRAR 
Box 197 Forest Glen, Md. 





EASTERN ATLANTIC—Boys 


OME 


Midway between Bal- 
timore and Philadel- 
phia on the beautiful 
Susquehanna River. 
Instructors who are 
specialists; individual 
advisers; college board 
standards. Fine gym- 
nasium and swimming 
pool; supervised ath- 
letics; golf course. 
Special department for 
boys below high school 
age, Junior College 
Course in Business 
Administration for 
students who have 
completed two years of high school. Heavy 
endowment permits low tuitionrate. Catalog. 


Murray Peabody Brush, Ph. D. 
Port Deposit, Maryland 

















St. Luke’s School 


Prepares Boys for College or Business 
A half century’s experience in preparing boys 
for all colleges. Small classes. High, health- 
ful location, fine school spirit. Gymnasium, 
swimming-pool, athletics. For catalog write, 
CHARLES HENRY STROUT, M.A., Headmaster 
Box F, Wayne, Pa. (near Phila.) 
for 300 carefully 


BLAIR | #20 sa 


Invites Your Personal Investigation 
of her claim to excellence in 
LOCATION EQUIPMENT 
INSTRUCTION ATHLETICS 
SCHOOL SPIRIT 
Senarate Lower School AY Catalog address 
JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box O Blairstown, N. J. 











An Endowed Schcol 




















BRENAU 


COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: select patronage 30 states; 
pleasant social life; location foothills Blue 
Ridge Mountains North of Atlanta. Standard 
A.B. course; special advantages in music, 
oratory, art, domestic science, physical cul- 
ture. 31 buildings, outdoor sports; swim- 
ming, boating, horseback riding, etc. 


Catalog and Riustrated book 
BRENAU, Box G “Gainesville, Ga. 


WARD - BELMONT 


For Girls and Young Women 
Ward-Belmont combines highest academic train- 
ing and advantages of extensive grounds and 
equipment with that much-sought-for Southern 
culture and refinement. Six-year course of study 
embracing two years of college. 

For information address 
WARD BELMONT 
Belmont Heights, Box 30, Nashville, Tenn. 


























SULLINS COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia 


For Girls. High School and Junior College Courses. 
Music. Secretarial. Domestic Science, etc. New 
buildings; every room connecting bath. Swimming 
Pool. Horseback riding. Mountain climate. CATA- 
LOG of: W. E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres., Box H. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Girls. In the famous Valley of Virginia. Four 
years Preparatory, Elective and full Junior College 
Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics, 
Journalism. Secretarial and Library work. Riding, 
Golf, Tennis. Box E, Roanoke, Va. 


_CENTR AL STATES—Girls 


OR HALL 
School for Girls 


College Preparatory.General Course. 
Music. Art. Roof playground. Swim- 
ming pool. Horseback riding. Fire- 
proof. Write for catalog to 


Miss FREDONIA ALLEN Indianapolis 
Lindenwood College Foundea 1827 


50 minutes from St. Louis. Standard ee for 
Young Women Fully accredited. 2 year 
courses. Home Economics, Business ae Music. 
138 Acres. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool. Catalog. 

J. L. Roemer, President. Box 425, St. Charles, Mo. 




















Gymnasium porch 
KING-SMITH scoot 


Residential School For Young Women 
Music, languages, dancing, dramatic art; 
any art, academic or college subject may 
be elected. Tuition according to amount 
of work taken. 

Mr. and Mrs. August King-Smith, Directors 
1751 New Hampshire Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 


= Seminary 
For Girls 


Happy, healthful school-days, on 
beautiful estate, with city ‘and 
country advantages. Junior Col- 
legiate and High School forms. 
College Preparatory. Household 
Science, Secretarial Science, Mu- 
sic, Art, Expression. Address the 


Secretary, Oakcrest, Washington, D. C. 
FAIRMONT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Twenty-fifth year. Regular and Special Courses. 
Advanced Courses for High School graduates. Music, 
Art, Expression. Educational paeenenee of National 
Capital. For catalogue, addre 

Principal, 2109 S Street, ». C. 


The Misses Htone’s School 


For a limited number of girls. Advanced Courses 
with History of Art and French. Secretarial Course, 
Art, Music, Preparation for Travel. 

Miss Isabeile Stone, Ph.D. and Harriet Stone, M.S. 
1700 Rhode Island Ave., N. W. Washington, D. 


Chevy Chase School 


For girls. Last years of High School; two-year 
advanced course. Emphasis on music, art, drama. 
Country life; advantages of the national capital. 
F. E. FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Box F, Washington,D.C. 




















Washington, 











PACIFIC COAST—Girls 


CUMNOCK SCHOOL 


beautiful new buildings. 
Fall term opens September 29th. School of Ex- 
pression (College Grade) Voice and Diction; 
Literary Interpretation; Story-telling; Dra- 
matics; Journalism; Musical Dept. Academy and 
Junior School. Write for Catalog F. 

HELEN A. BROOKS, A.M., Director 

5353 West Third Street, Los Angeles 





mt 


An old school with 














ELMHURST 


College Preparatory and Graduate Courses. Direc- 
tion of Eastern Teachers with European training. 
Horseback riding. All Sports. Miss Isabel Cressler, 
Miss Caroline Sumner, Connersville, Ind. 





* WESTLAKE SCHOOL for GIRLS 
An ideal school in an ideal location. Junior College; 
College Preparatory, separate school for younger girls. 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. Swimming 
pool. Write for Catalog D 
333 S, Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles,Cal. 





FREEHOLD fey SCHOOL 


for boys 7 to 15. thre eo training— 
inculeates obedience, Orderliness, self reliance. The 
school with personal touch. Write for Catalog. Address 


Major Chas. M. Duncan, Box 86, Freehold, N. J. 


BORDENTOWN (wimary 


INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation for college or business. 
Efficient faculty, small classes, individual atten- 
tion. Supervised athletics. 41st year. Catalogue. 
Col. T. D. Landon, Principal and Commandant, 
Drawer C-13, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. J 


me HUN SCHOOL 
OF PRINCETON 


Thorough and Successful College Preparation 
105 Stockton Street, Princeton, New Jersey 


PEDDI 











Emphasis on preparation 
for College Entrance Board 
Examinations, Boys from 
30 states. Graduates in 26 colleges. 15 modern 
buildings. 60 acres. Athletics for every boy. Six 
Forms including two grammar grades. 60th year. 
Catalog. Box 8X, Hightstown, N. J 


NEW ENGLAND—Boy s 





Allen- Chalmers 


A Country School for Boys 
— Regularity. Upper and Lower Schools. 
homas Chalmers, West Newton, Mass. 


ROXBURY 


A Special Type of go | School. Sound Instruc- 
tion by the Tutorial Method. 
A. F. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 


De Witt Clinton Sb! 


for Boys 

A Boarding and Day School 
Prepares for College and Technical Sehool 
JOHN B. HEBBERD, Cotton St., NEWTON, MASS. 














wee WRITING to the Schools or Camps 
listed in these pages, you will do yourself a 








favor by identifying yourself as a reader of 
Vanity Fair. 
SOUTHERN—Boys 
STAUNTON "2x38" 
ACADEMY 


One of the most distinguished schools in America 
preparing for Universities, Government Academies, 
Business. Charges $700. Col. Thos. H. Russell, 
B.S., Pres., Box Z, (Kable Station) Staunton, Va. 


NEW YORK AND VICINITY—Boys 


REPTON ,.SCU@L 


For boys 6 to 14. English University Menen 
Prepares for the best college prep. schools 
V. WILLOUGHBY BARRETT, Headmaster 

Box F, Tarrytown, New York 


el Oe Ledevet- me Yoaliye)| 


OSSINING -ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 
Prepares Boys for College and Business. 
classes. Military training. Athletics. 
school for boys under 13. 

William Addison Ranney, A.M., Prin. 


are STORM, KING Seton 


merty The STONE SCHOOL — Established 
A iceman College Preparatory School. 50 Miles 
from New York. Attractive Outdoor Life. atalog 
ALVAN E. DUERR, Cornwall-on- Hudson, New York 


MANLIUS 


Saint John’s School (ole? prenare- 
Business course. Well or d athictics. Junior 
School. Catalog. Address 188, Manlius, N. Y, 


DeMotte School 
Away from influence yet within one hour of New 
York, Upper and Lower Schools open Sept. 22. Sum- 
mer School, Jul.-Aug. Special preparation for Col- 
lege Board Examinations Aug.-Sept, Summer Sports, 
Laurence Washburn DeMotte, Norwalk, Connecticut 


CENTRAL STATES—Boys 


LAKE FOREST 


Non-Military College Preparato: Acade 

Boys. Near Chicago. All Athletics.” Sana “ye 4 

log: J. W. Richards, Box 150, Lake Forest, Iii. 
Military and 


NORTHWESTERN Naval Academy 


70 mi. from Chicago. An endowed College preparatory 
School and Junior College. Its distinctive advan- 
tages and methods interest discriminating parents, 


Col. R. P. Davidson, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


MILITARY 
ULVER ACADEMY 


Prepares for any college. Small classes. Unsur- 
passed equipment. Jatalog. The President’s Office, 
Culver, Ind. (On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


HORPE ACADEMY 


FOR BOYS 6 to 16. ‘‘Accredited”. 
Character building on Principle. Mil. 
Athletics. Near Chicago. CATALOG of 
Box V., Thorpe Academy, Lake Forest, Ill. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The SWAVELY &% 


One hour from Washington. An enthusiastic work- 
ing preparatory school which boys love and paren‘s 
approve. Sound scholarship, character building. 
Catalog. Address Box F, Manassas, Va. 


BOYS’ & GIRLS’ CAMPS 


ALOHA CLUB 


ACAMP FOR OLDER GIRLS 


All sports. Crafts. Horseback riding. 
Excellent golf. Address MRS. E. L. 
GULICK, 77 Addington Rd. Brookline, 
Mass. 


Unusual opportunity for fifteen children, 
twelve years. Private home school. 
Miss Coralie B. .Hagedorn 
604 Rivetside Drive, New York 
also Summer Camp. 
Summer Address 
CAMP GRANGE, Bellport, L. 1. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


Te EE RSKINE scuo0t 


Advanced Study for wanes, Ry 3 are not in College 
Residence Houses. v Catalogue Address 

EUPHEMIA E. MeCLINTOCK, A, M. 

129 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


OLD COLONY SCHOOL 


Secretarial and Business Training. For 
Women. Resident and Day Students. One Year Course. 
Florence B. LaMoreaux, A.B., Mrs. Margaret 
Fowler, 315-17 Beacon St., Boston, Mastachusetts 
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Separate 
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RIVERSIDE 


5 D Register Now For 
GALLAR SECRETARIAL COURSE 














One of the nation’s distinguished military schools. SCHOOL Established 53 years 
s Country location ; mountains, lake; largest em in Sten 9t-Ou tralBranchY.W.C.A. 
WESTERN STATES—Boys’ Schools i eae ket Sits, doe | emt 
- = ' 
a ce of Ph 
Polo BU < ‘KHORN Golf STUYVESANT The Sargent School ‘mts 
ii Ridi School for Boys Founded 1881 by Dr. D. . Sargent 
Skiing seme College Preparation. Small Classes. Athletics. kl 
Trapping PRIVATE CLASS WORK Climbing ‘ox Hunting. Week-end Camp. BOOK an segue Cambridge, Mass. 
20 Boys Rocky Mountain National Park LYONS, COLO. Tuition $2000 Write for Illustrated Catalog L. W. SARGENT, Director, om ° 





Edwin B. King, Headmaster, Warrenton, Va. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS | 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





Edith Coburn Noyes School 


Oral English Drama 
Character Education 
Analysis and Interpretation of Liter- 

ature, Voice, Diction. 

Costume and Scenic Design, Light- 
ing, Play Production, Modern Art 
Technique, Fully Equipped Little 
Theatre. 

Personal Culture, Individual Devel- 
opment and Balance, Psychology, 
Pedagogy, French (Yersin Method). 
Eighteenth year opens September 28. 


Edith Coburn Noyes, Principal 
Symphony Chambers, Boston 














— 













America’s foremost authority on 
dancing—the man who_ staged 
the best editions of the ‘‘Follies’’, 
“Midnight Frolics’’ and over 
500 other successful Revues, Mu- 
sical Comedies and Vaudeville 
Acts—offers complete courses in 


All Types of Dancing for 
Stage and Social Affairs 


Private Lessons or Classes for Adults 
or Children, BEGINNERS, advanced 
pupils and professionals. _ Special 
Advanced Instruction for Teachers. 
Writefor Booklet N, or call in person at the 


NED WAYBURN 
Studios of Stage Dancing Inc. 


1841 Broadway NewYork 
At Circle ) CRetrance on 60th 
10 10 P. M. 


(Except Sat. Eves. cad Ladd 3 Columbus 3500 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
Acting Teaching Directing 
New Fall Class begins Oct. 
Also Dramatic Extension Courses 
Co-operation with Columbia University 
Free catalog describing all courses 
Room 262-H, Carnegie Hall, New York 














OPERA 


DRAMA MUSIC 
COLLEGE of DANCE ARTS 


SINGING and PHOTO-PLAY 
Loerie Sata pec Wich 

Developing poise 

sential ph any calling thi Wie. 

Art Theatre and Stock 
ances while learning), N. ¥. 
reers stres ssed. For 
ctus write stu’v desired to Secre- 
'y, 43 West 72nd St., N.Y., EXT-10, 


Alan Da 

Wm. A. Brady 
Henry Miller 

Sir tn hn-Mar* ‘in, 


SoA ite Clark 
freee’ rh Bee 


CHALIF Scroots-cancine 


OUIS H. eee Principal. 
“admire your onerey a and w 
NNA PAVLOVA. 
Summer & Winter pen. "eae on request. 
163-165 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


NORMA GOULD 


Foremost Dance Instructor of California 
Send for Catalog 
460 No. Western Ave., Dept. 5, Los Angeles 


























The Schuster-Martin School of 
the Drama_ (Accredited) 


Summer Session. Dormitory. Our own Theatre. 
Helen Schuster-Martin, Director. 
The sone Playhouse, geal Lane 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


‘‘Use Your Spare Time 
for Pleasure or Profit’’ 


Meyer Both Company, the largest com- 
mercial art organization in the field, 
offers you a different and practical train- 
ing. If you like to draw, develop your 
talent. Study this practical course— 
taught by this widely known institution, 
with twenty-five years’ success—which 
each year produces and sells to adver- 
tisers in the United States and Canada 
over fifteen thousand commercial drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an experi- 
ence? Commercial art is a business neces- 
sity—a highly paid, intensely interesting pro- 
fession, equally open to men and women. 
Home study instruction. Get facts before 
you enrollin any s pepool. Wri te for our illus- 
trated Book, ““YOUR OPPOR TUNITY"— 
for one-half the cost of mailing—four cents 
in stamps. 








Meyer Both Company 


Dept. of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave.,at 20th St., Dept.48, Chicago, I!!. 














JNVESTIGATE before you seas a | 
only school of its kin | 

NEW YORK- PARIS. FL ORENCE- LONDON | 

N. Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Term opens Sept. 4. 
Interior Architecture and Decoration, Costume 
and Stage Design, Advertising Illustration, | 
Teachers’ Training, ‘Dynamic Symmetry”, 
Garden Design, Saturday and Special Courses. 
|Address Secretary, 2239 Broadway, N. Y.| 

















GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 
Summer classes In New York 
June Ist to September 1st 
E Summer Painting 
am Classes on the Seashore at 
I Point Pleasant, New Jersey 
wy July Ist to September 30th 
For catalog address 
Grand Central School of Art 
Grand Central Bidg., N.Y.C. 




















PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION IN 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


I, Four-year University course developing either 
the designer or merchant. II. Two-year course 
for designers. III. One-year course for mer- 
chants and salesmen. University credit. Scholar- 
ships. Instruction by leading authorities and 
re 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Washington Square New York 








DENISHAWN 


THE RUTH ST. DENIS and TED SHAWN 
School of Dancing and Its Related Arts. 
Short Courses Always Open. Catalogue on Request 
KATHARANE Ensow, Director, 327 W. 28th St., N.Y. 


MIKHAIL MORDKIN’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Cirele 8367 108 Central Park South New York 

















————l 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 
(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 

California Street San Francisco 

FALL TERM OPENS AUGUST 17TH 
Professional and Teachers’ Course in the Fine 
and Applied Arts. Affiliated College of the 
University of California. Catalogue mailed on 
application. 

Lee F. Randolph, Director 














SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


Cultured Native Teachers 
TRIAL LESSON 
Lesson $2. «4 


Individual Instruction 
1050 Park Avi ane at 87th St., 
Butterfield 6277 Established 16 years 
No 3 SCHOOL or camp is listed in these 
Pages without an investigation on the 
part of The Condé Nast School Service. We 
turn down a number of schools every year. 
because not to do so would be a breach of 
the the trust our readers place in us. 








Che NEW YORK SCHOOL of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
441 MADISON AVE-NEW YORK 


SHERRILL WHITON, Director 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
Fall Course Starts — 2 

Send for Catalog 
HOME STUDY C SURSES 
Start any time—Catalog F-8 































THE CurRTIS 
INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Endowed by Mary Louise Curtis Bok 





The Endowment Makes Possible 
Rare Opportunities for Students of Talent 


Ye Second Year Begins Thursday, October 1,1925  QN 


| Full Courses—Practical, Theoretic, Academic—in All Branches \ 





A FACULTY OF 


MOST DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS, INCLUDING 
Marcella Sembrich, Madame Charles Cahier, Emilio de Gogorza, Voice; 
Josef Hofmarn, Wilhelm Bachaus, George Boyle, Wanda Landowska, 
Piano; Carl Flesch, Frank Gittelson, Emanuel Zetlin, Violin; Felix 
Salmond, Violonsello; Louis Bailly, Viola; Carlos Salzedo, "Harp; Leopold 

Stokowski, Thaddeus Rich, Orchestra. 


Orchestra instruments taught by leading 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Eminent authorities in the theory composition and academic departments. 
Numerous Scholarships, Full and Partial 
Entrance Examinations, Week of September 21-26 


For catalogue and detailed information address 
William E. Walter, Executive Director 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
673 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Steinway Pianos Used 
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COSTUME DESIGN 
MILLINE RY DESIGN 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
Registration now going on. Largest, most famous 
school, Limited enrollment. 
Personal direction of 
Emil Alvin Hartman 
FASHION ACADEMY 
New York 


4 East 53rd Street at Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Pari: 





The Art Students’ League 
of New York 


Winter Classes begin, October 5th— 
Write for catalog F, 215 West 57th Street 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 





| MICHEL Jacoss, Director. 58 W. 57 Street, New York 


Author of ‘‘The Art of Color’’ and ‘‘The Study of 
Color’’. The school that specializes on COLOR 
INSTRUCTION. Life-Portrait-Poster-Costume De- 
sign-Interior Decoration 
Classes starting Monday, Sept. 14 


VESPER GEORGE 


SCHOOL 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
Booklet. 131 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 


Felix Mahony, Pres. 
Interlor Decoration. Costume, Commercial Poster & 
Textile Design. Illustration and Life, ete. Catalog. 
Connecticut Ave. and M St., Washington, D. 


DESIGNING and MILLINERY 


Dressmaking and Pattern Cutting taught for whole- 
sale, retail or home use. School open all Summer. 
Call or write for particulars. Established 1876. 
McDowell Dressmaking and Millinery Sehool. 
No Branches. 58 West 40th St., New York 











EST. 1867 OF MUSIC, INC. 
Noted Faculty in all branches. Dormitories. Bertha 
Baur, Director. For catalogue address 
D Howard, Registrar, Cincinnati, 0. 


incinnati 








THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


For children whose development has not pro- 
gressed normally 
—FORTY-SECOND YEAR— 

Winter School near Vhiladelphia, Summer 
Camp in Maine. Fifty-four acres of ground, 
twenty-six buildings, sixty-eight employees, in- 
cluding twelve teachers and twenty-eight gov- 

ernesses. Write for catalog. 
E. A. Farrington, M.D. Jenzia Coulson Cooley 
Address Box 121 Haddonfield, N. J. 














for Children whose Progress has been Retarded 
Three Separate Schools for Boys and Girls of all ages 
requiring special instruction. For Catalog address: 
HrLENA T. DEVEREUX, Director, Box F, Berwyn, Pa. 





THE BINGHAMTON TRAINING SCHOOL 

An ideal private home-school for nervous, hack- 
ward and mental defectives. No age limit. Phys- 
jeal Culture. Manual training _— branches. 
Open year round. a $75 per 

MR. and MRS. AUGUST A. BOLDT, Supt. 


New York, A neh 114 Fairview Ave. 


The Woods’ School 


FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 

Booklet Box 180, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 








STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 
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the wrong kind of cigarettes. 
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catesse, your inviolable laws of etiquette? Or do you, like the lamentably mis- 
informed gentlemen (if one may call them such) on this page, totally ignore 
the code of good manners? If so, there is only one way of salvation for you, or 
for them! Buy, read, mark, and diligently digest every issue of VANITY FAIR 
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Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness 


The Progress of the Modern Author Up and Down the Slopes of Parnassus 


HEN Jefferson adorned the Declara- 

tion of Independence with a phrase 

so quotable that it has bitten into the 
stone tablets of America’s Decalogue he was 
speaking, 1 suppose, for the rank and file of our 
new democracy, for the people who drove mules 
in his day and Fords in ours; for the families 
who in 1776 sold tallow dips and in 1925 con- 
duct Standard Oil filling stations. 

Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness! 
Asincere patriot, an inspired statesman, Jeffer- 
son believed in equality and simplicity, and that 
despite the fact that he owned slaves-and lived 
ina little palace at Monticello, Like many 
another prophet he had all the facts against 
him, but the truth was on his side. He wanted 
to create for mankind, a state where the rub- 
tish of feudalism would be swept aside, where 
man could live out his destiny with a ful! mind, 
a full stomach and all the freedom that a man 
can enjoy without infringing upon his neigh- 
bor’s right to happiness. 


OW I have chosen Jefferson’s most memo- 
LN rable phrase as a text for my sermon, not 
with reference to the bearing it may have upon 
our nation at large, but with reference to that 
clamorous minority which is always regarded as 
exotic in Anglo-Saxon countries. I mean the 
atists, and particularly the literary artists. For 
there are few writers who have won their way 
with the point of a pen or the key of a type- 
writer who have not had to meet the question 
of their right to enjoy the ordinary comforts, 
to pay their bills on the first of the month and 
keep up with what they call in California “the 
white man’s standard of living.” 

For countless ages—since the beginning of 
time, perhaps—it has been generally supposed 
that if one of the tribe varied in temperament 
from the others he should be rewarded by cold, 
hunger and neglect. If the savage poet pre- 
ferred singing to hunting, he was left to carry 
on his business at his own risk. It is easy to 
imagine the prehistoric scene. The Old Man 
of the Tribe selects his stone hatchet, calls his 
valiant young warriors about him and fares to 
the forest to kill the giant aurach. The poet, 
the historian, the novelist, physically unfit, 
perhaps, or too absent-minded to deliver a blow 
ina vital spot, has been relegated to the sida- 
lines where, at least, he will not be in the way. 

And after the combat, what! The carcass 





By WALLACE IRWIN 


of the dead aurach is portioned off. According 
to precedent, the Old Man of the Tribe gets 
the tenderloin, his sons the sirloin, the high 
priest the rump, the medicine man the ribs. 
The entrails go to the squaws and the children. 
This rite completed, the victors go thcir way 
and permit the poet to slide down from his 
tree and look over what remains, It is little more 
than a bare skeleton, and if there is any meat 
left on it he must dispute it with the wolves, 


UT the bones are his, and because he had 

a sympathy for all brute hunger, he tosses 
a generous share of them to his rough friends, 
the wolves. Between them all they gnaw the 
skeleton down until it is glistening white as 
ivory. The poet sits and muses. He sees beauty 
in these gleaming, white surfaces. They are 
not only beautiful, but they have a use as well. 
They are something to write on, to give perma- 
nence to his dream. Therefore he seizes a frag- 
ment of a broken spear and on the huge thigh- 
bone he begins his composition: 

“The Old Man of our Tribe is great beyond 
the greatness of all other men of all other 
tribes,” he scrawls. ‘‘When he awakes the sun 
rises. When he sleeps it is night. He sits alone 
in his cave, speaking only with the gods who 
tell him of the water holes where the beasts 
come down to drink. His kill in men and 
animals surpasses that of all other chieftains. 
All living things are afraid of him. Even his 
wives. I have seen him kill nine aurachs by 
knocking their heads against the mountains. I 
have seen him capture two mastodons by tying 
their trunks together. Where will the world go 
when he dies? What will become of the sun 
and moont” 

This bit of vers /ibre, subject to revision, is 
scratched upon a thigh bone and carried cau- 
tiously to the Old Man of the Tribe who, if he 
is kindly disposed, will pay for it with a half 


pint of corn meal, 


LL this may be a clumsy parable, but it is 

plain to see that the literary man has been 
tolerated throughout the ages as an odd adorn- 
ment to the serious work of making war, love 
and money. He has been a handy fellow to 
call in after dinner and amuse the company 
with glowing tributes to the sublime taste, 
heroic deeds and exalted ancestry of the fat 
patrician who happens to be giving the party. 


In classic times and in the middle ages the bard 
and story teller followed a princely train among 
the jesters, concubines and mercenaries. ‘A poet 
without a patron became a sort of barefoot 
mendicant. Homer was one of them, begging 
and harping from palace to palace. Another 
one—and we must take him more as an idea 
than an individual—was that dark-skinned 
genius who whined before the striped tents, 
where Arab sheiks reposed, and spun that golden 
chain of magic and wit which we have learned 
to call the Arabian Nights’ Entertainment. 
The literary man had to choose between the 
alternatives, either to wander in rags or to walk 
smugly behind the chariot wheels of the Jord 
who owned him. Virgil, for instance, chose the 
latter course and wrote the Aencid to order 
so that a Roman patrician might be tickled by 
an epic as flattering to Rome as the wandering 
Homer’s lines were to the vanity of Greece. 
Despite the laurels he wore, the social position 
he enjoyed, Virgil was no less a slave than the 
African lad Terence whose lines so pleased his 
master that he was permitted to sit at the 
princely table and accept the morsels given him. 


HROUGH the Graeco-Roman period of 

culture, through the dark ages, through the 
Renaissance a man of letters was as indis- 
pensible to any noble household as the buffoon 
or the executioner. Some great lords who had 
a reputation for being good to their help treated 
their poets almost as well as they did their game- 
keepers. But it was not considered good form 
to receive a poet as an equal, for such people, 
as was well known, were apt to forget their 
place and presume upon a master’s kindness. 
Their jobs were definitely cut out for them. 
They were allowed to sing freely of the birds 
and the flowers and the rills—preferably on 
the ducal estates to which they were attached 
—to invent pretty lyrics celebrating the charms 
of the duke’s marriageable daughters, to sing of 
clashing arms in such battles as featured the 
noble family in victorious attitudes. And when 
books were published, at ducal expense, they 
were supposed to be elaborately dedicated to 
My Most Worshipful Lord, Defender of the 
Faith, Flower of Chivalry and Patron of the 
Muses, His Grace, the Duke of Rottingham. 
For such services the poct received his board 
and a sum of money approximating cight 
dollars per month. 











Under such circumstances is it at all strange 
that a poet occasionally rebelled? There is 
the notorious instance of Dante who ran amuck, 
wrote the Inferno and gave himse!f the in- 
finite satisfaction of consigning half the no- 
ble Florentine families to a hell imperishable. I 
have always had a suspicion that Dante’s in- 
spiration was more human than religious. With 
all the Italian’s cunning love of vengeance he 
bided his time and “got even” for that age- 
long patronage system which enslaved poor 
Virgil, his guide through the Infernal Gloom. 

Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
Civilization has always been arranging it so 
that the literary genius should not have access 
to any of these three most desirable things. The 
Pharisees have always associated the Scribe with 
a fondness for misery. He should be eccentric 
by nature, live in extreme discomfort and die 
young, preferably of tuberculosis. “Our sweet- 
est songs are those that tell of saddest thought,” 
confessed Shelley and they made the most of it. 
“Hunger makes poets sing and pigs squeal” — 
that was a maxim which came into being with 
London’s Grub Street and was about as wise as to 
say that hunger makes pigs sing and poets squeal. 


HEN literature shook off the shackles of 

noble patronage and copyright came in 
and books were sold on the royalty basis, the 
literary man began to find out what real misery 
was. That was at about the time when the 
world discovered that a surgeon was something 
better than a barber. Art began moving out of 
the servants’ quarters in the palace and taking 
up lodgings in Grub Street within convenient 
walking distance of the Debtors’ Prison. I have 
always wondered just why the royalty system 
was invented. Was it an evidence of growing 
literary self-respect or merely a device on the 
part of the Dukes to get rid of the Authors? 

However, it came about. The simple scrib- 
blers at first looked upon it wide-eyed, viewing 
another New Freedom. The fevered imagina- 
tion of genius saw gold nuggets and precious 
stones strewn along the Strand in London, even 
as it was strewn along the strand of fabled Vir- 
ginia and Carolina. Well, the author soon found 
the stones, but they were not precious; they 
were of the same flinty, gritty quality as those 
stones which were served the poor poct who 
asked for bread. For a century after the royalty 
system came into being there was an epidemic 
of starvation in the literary ghetto of London. 
Neither life nor happiness had been achieved 
by the change. A few bolder spirits like Detoe 
and Bunyan struck out for liberty and found 
themselves in jail. 

Then came the age of machinery, of me- 
chanical monsters, grinding the earth under the 
heel of industrialism. It was initiated with the 
Georges and flowered in the complacent reign 
of Victoria. The history of martyrdom began 
showing a newer, more alarming development. 
Lord Byron, Lord Lytton, Lord Macaulay, Lord 
Tennyson and Disraeli gorged the rapid press 
with histories, poems, romances. Sir Walter 
Scott, singing pompously of deeds wherein 
every hero was an earl, every villain a churl, 
would have gained the smiles of the fat little 
queen who believed that only nice people 
should be mentioned in literature. Scott made 
the blunder of his life when he died five years 
before Victoria’s succession to the throne, for in 
him God made the Victorian par excellence. 

The lordly scribes whom I have mentioned 


enjoyed a little happiness and some life, within 
narrow limits. Some of them fought for ro- 
mantic ideals of liberty. But of personal liberty 
they had nothing. Instinctively they had 
thrown themselves back to the feudal state 
where the bard and scrivener must listen to 
and adorn his master’s voice. But Lytton, Mac- 
aulay, Tennyson, Disraeli were less free than 
their prototypes of old who had but one lord 
to amuse and mollify; the later bards must 
needs amuse and mollify a whole House of 
Lords or lose their heads, socially and politically 
as Byren, the naughty boy of the group, most 
successfully did. 

At this point the authors of humbler origin 
began to look about them with wide, hun- 
gry, rolling eyes. The competition, quite 
obviously, was unfair. “We, too, must find a 
master!” they cried, and as by common consent 
offered themselves to the greatest tyrant of 
them all, the common people whom Scott, from 
his Highland eminence, once referred to as 
“the many-headed monster”. Burns began 
valiantly by writing humble songs for humble 
folk and spoke at times so pungently and so 
bitingly that he would have gone to jail save 
for the fact that his dialect was too obscure for 
the royal family to understand. Keats and 
Shelley were insurgents too, but they had the 
good sense to die young in an age when anaemia 
added glamour to a literary reputation. 

As Mr. George M. Cohan said, in satirizing 
America, “P. T. Barnum had the right idea.” 
In his own time and country Charles Dickens 
had the right idea too. He achieved much 
happiness and in his own peculiar way, some 
life. But liberty was not for him. He was 
quick to perceive the power that lies in super- 
journalism, and he sold himself promptly to 
the many-headed monster. Roughly speaking, 
Dickens was the William Randolph Hearst of 
fiction. His heroes were pure, persecuted 
saints, speaking in stilted editorials; his buffoons 
were comic strips; his crusades were shouted 
forth like great black headlines; and with it 
all, there was a reportorial genius that managed 
to convey, though in distorted perspective, an 
atmospheric picture of his time and his city. 


HE wealth of Golconda began pouring on 
him, and at the golden music a whole 
world of scribblers began raising their dimin- 
ished heads, realizing that man, in order to 
make a living by his pen, need be neither a 
lord nor a lackey. Write for the people! That 
was the thing. True, in order to please this 
polycephalous divinity the author must needs 
observe a hundred precautions. He was con- 
fronted by a long list of Don’ts. Don’t admit 
that landed proprietors are sometimes human 
beings with generous, if weak impulses. Don’t 
admit that orphans are sometimes criminal de- 
fectives and would, had they the power and the 
money, develop into tyrants as cruel and 
bloody as Agrippa. Don’t admit that men are 
of the same mould, floundering in the same 
boat, pointed rather aimlessly at the samc vague 
goal. Don’t have any soft greys in your pic- 
ture—do it all in violent blacks and staring 
whites with the whites reserved for the poor 
and lowly who must be quaintly ungrammatical 
—with the exception of the hero, who is ex- 
pected to speak in perfectly rounded paragraphs. 
By this means many righteous reforms were 
brought about, I readily grant you. But in 
point of artistic honesty the method was no 
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more sound than that of the primitive poct who 
cringed with a decorated bone to the cave of 
the Old Man of the Tribe; no more honey 
than that of the Georgian poet who dedicated 
his volley of flattering rhymes to My Mog 
Worshipful Lord, Defender of the Faith, 
Flower of Chivalry and Patron of the Muses, 
His Grace, the Duke of Rottingham. 

To dig up Thackeray at this point is to go 
over old ground, to revive a shopworn dis. 
cussion, But in his time he achieved more life, 
more liberty and more happiness than the 
others, merely because he was faithful to his 
art in his fashion. By dint of hacking at news. 
paper squibs and straining at the humor that 
was in him he survived to the point where he 
could tell the truth and build a lasting tower 
of it. In his latter days he passed the little 
house where he spent a year in the composition 
of Vanity Fair, and removing his hat he said, 
“T can never do it again. I have taken too many 
crops out of my brain.” Samuel Butler, who 
was not recognized until his grave was for- 
gotten, was the legitimate heir of Thackeray, 
Arnold Bennett—the Bennett who wrote Old 
Wives’ Tale, was in direct line of succession; 
for that rich, fat book of Midlands life marks 


another renaissance of English literature. 


OMEWHERE in the last half century a 
change has come over the material condition 
of authors. Before the invention of the auto- 
mobile the impertinent fellows began cruising 
in their private yachts. The slopes of Helicon 
were displayed so brilliantly that some suspected 
American real estate operators of raising the 
slogan “Boom Helicon and Parnassus Addition.” 
Magazine serializing was on the increase and 
the crude forefathers of our newspaper syndi- 
cates were beginning to-show their heads. But 
the change was gradual, at that. As a small 
boy—that must have been nearly forty years 
ago—I was astonished to hear that Bill Nye, 
one of the richest writers in America, was re- 
ceiving a hundred dollars a week for his articles. 
The Millennium arrived, I think, when Mr. 
S. S. McClure invented a twenty-five cent 
magazine that would sell for a dime. Kipling 
and Conan Doyle were purchased at the rate of 
a dollar a word. For one short paragraph they 
were paid several times as much as blind Milton 
received for his “Paradise Lost.” Tarkirgton’s 
popularity became opulence. Jack [London 
bought farms in California. And all this, I 
venture to point out, had little to do with the 
making of books, The magazines were the 
thing, a direct, cheap contact between producer 
and consumer. From every port in the civilized 
world the gold rush began for America. America 
ho! Here lay the gold of India which Columbus 
failed to discover in the fronded Carrabees. 
This state of affairs, it is sad to admit, 
greatly improved our authors without improv- 
ing our authorship. The judicious grieved, re- 
calling the lost ideals of La Bohéme; genius, 
drunk with wine and spiritual glamour, scrawl- 
ing by candle-light; Frangois Villon, hiding in 
a thieves’ kitchen to lisp out his ballades; 
Coleridge, eating opium to stay his pain, swoon- 
ing among Kublai’s floating domes, then tearing 
his dream in twain because an impious bill col- 
lector knocked upon his door. And who, asked 
the grieving judicious, were these audacious 
plutocrats, riding in closed Packards while their 
publishers drove Fords? Authors! Ye gods and 
(Continued on page 96) 
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most precocious, of the younger act- 
resses in the European theatre of to- 
day, Darvas is pre-eminent on the 
Budapest stage. She astounded the 
natives there one day in Rostand's 
“L’Aiglon,” and awoke to find herself 
famous. She was a successful Launzi 
in the original production of Ferenc 
Moln4r’s “Heavenly and Earthly Love,” 
now the celebrated Hungarian play- 
wright writes all his plays for her. 
Reinhardt invited her to be the Ma- 
donna in the “Miracle,” but on Molnar’s 
protest, the offer was declined 


ERNA HART (Right) 
Erna Hart, a young dancer who first 
came to renown on the playbills of the 
Berlin revues, is now a favorite en- 
tertainer in the Viennese cabarets, 
apparently a permanent acquisition 
there, for the local Night-Clubbers are 

loath to part with her 
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perial Ballet in Petrograd, Elizabeth 
Krueger now pays her income tax to the 
Austrian authorities in Vienna. La 
Krueger is known in Europe as one of 
the most beautiful of women, as a 
dancer, and as a decidedly artistic 
temperament 


and Petrograd 


Entertainers From The 
Blue Danube Shores 


A Quartet of More or Less Cele- 
brated Beauties Who Decorate the 
Stages of Vienna, Berlin, Budapest, 
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A Little Drama Enacted in a Restaurant Corner 


HE late dinner hour at a London restau- 
rant. Only tao tables are occupied. At 
one are Julia West, a slender, sunburnt 
young woman and Cyrus West, too obviously her 
husband. At the other is an extremely presentable 


young man, a stranger, dining alone. Julia.and he 
a > » , > 


h other. Cy 





are facing ea us sits with his back 
to him. 

nder the stress of which 
and then 


Cyrus has a grievance 1 





waxed fortissimo. Now 
causes him to forget that he 


Julia in great distress, prays that the 


his voice has 


his emotion is ina 
public plac e. 


resentable stranger will not overhear. 
g 


\ \\ 7 EST: Yes, and all the time I was slaving 

over that damnable “Elephanta” mine! 
and for what! just to make a few millions so 
that you could have some clothes. 

Junta: Eat your soufflé, darling. It’s mar- 
velous. I wonder . . 

Wesr: All 


sweltering in those baked backwoods of Mon- 


the time I was slaving and 


tana. 

Juuia: I wonder why one never can have 
it like this at home? 

Wesr: What were you doing? 

Juni: (airily ) What was I doing? Well, I— 

Wesr: Never You 
making yourself conspicuous with this 
—his—name? Captain—Captainf 

Juxia: Captain—Captain? (Contracting her 
delicate eyebrozws) Now whoever could it be? 
“Captain, my Captain.” That’s Walt Whit- 
Did you ever read any of Walt 
You’d love it, darling. 


know. were 


what’s 


mind. I 





man isn’t it! 
Whitman’s poetry! 
It’s like mining. 

Wesr: It’s a name something like Mac- 
Pherson, or MacFarland, or— 

Junta: I adore those Scottish names. I would 
have loved to have been called Elspeth. So 
Celtic, so—so heathery! 

West: (roughly) Are you going to tell me 
that blackguard’s namef 

Jutia: Dear me, what a thing to ask! As if 
one knew so many! But let me think. Mac- 
Gregor? MacTavish? Oh, wait, wait! (hap- 
pily) Is it, perhaps... DREAD acs ce VES we 5 
could it be Captain Jameson? 

Wesr: Jameson! That’s the man! 

Juuia: Captain Jameson, really? E. E. 
Jameson. No one knows what the “E, E.” 
stands for. Everybody speculates. Ernest Ed- 
gerton’ ... Edwin Everest? ... it’s very 
amusing. (With vivacity) What do you think 


é 


1 
it is, darling! 

Wesr: (Violent/y) Now look here, Julia, 
I’m out for the truth about this thing. It’s no 
good purring. Your behavior with that rascal 
has amounted to an ad-so-/ute scandal. Isn’t 
that true! 

Juuia: (Wistfully) Vm afraid I can hardly 
hope for such a success as that, Still (drighten- 
ing) one never knows, does one? 

Wesr: (Angrily, pushing away his plate) 
There you go! Mocking! Jeering! Good Lord! 
Is nothing sacred to you women? 

Juuia: (Iu a soothing whisper) Yes, of 
course. Only we don’t raise our voices. (She 
casts a furtive glance at the solitary stranger. 
Their eyes meet. Ah, that chance meeting of 
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the eyes! The room suddenly interests her.) 
1 like this place, don’t you? So empty! So 
perfect! Dear old man (she her 
husband’s arm affectionately ), think of having 


touches 


you back. 

West: Yes, I’m back all right. The mistake 
I made was ever to go away. If one can’t trust 
one’s wife. . . . Why, I'd hardly got on the 
that 
I’d 2 cinder in my cye, too. 

Junta: (All tenderness) Oh, you poor dear 
darling! The 
thing is to turn back the lid. Most people are 
so clumsy. I’m rather clever at it. You just 
turn it well back... (she Jeans forcard 


train before Beckwith woman told me. 


A cinder can be so painful. 


with a pretty, illustrative gesture). 

West: (1mpatient/y ) There’s nothing in my 
eye now. That Beckwith person weighed right 
in. Bad news mustn’t wait. Oh, no. Pre- 
tended she thought I knew you were spending 
your entire time, your entire time, with this 
this person. In backwaters! . . . riding over 
the downs! . . . lost in gardens! Nice for 
me, wasn’t it? I shut her up quickly enough, 
but— 

Jutta: Poor Sally Beckwith! Loverless, 
childless, emptily rich! Did she tell you about 
the Kermess? We made ten thousand pounds 
for the Children’s Hospital. 

West: What’s that got to do with it? I’m 
asking you to explain something that I’ve a 
right to know, that, apparently, everyone but 
myself knows. I made up my mind that five 
minutes after I got off that infernal train I’d 
have it out with you. 

Junta: Of course. We’ve got so much to talk 
over, haven’t we? By the way, shall we let 
the Updykes have “Bubble Nest”? next season! 
They'd like it. And we’d go off somewhere 
. . . together . . . far-away. Norway, per- 
haps. Do they have golf links there? (Fond/y ) 
You know I’m so proud of your drives—and 
your irons. 

West: (Enraged) Will you stop dragging in 
every irrelevant topic under the sun and an- 








swer my question? 

Juxia: (Innocently ) Did you ask me a ques- 
tion What was it you wanted to know, dar- 
ling? (in an agonized undertone) A little 
lower, please. We’re not alone. (involuntarily 
her eyes follow her thought. Again that peril- 
ous contact—glance upon glance. T hen, idly ) 
Are we having anything moref Just cof- 
fee? Curacoaf Good. (the waiter is attentive; 
vanishes) \t will be heavenly to be at home 
together again, won’t it? Aren’t you thinking 
a little of that? (she sends her husband a 
subtly provocative glance) Vve had my room 
done over. I do hope you'll like it. A tender 
sort of William and Mary green. 

West: Damn William and Mary! 

Juxia: (meeting him) | think so too. I shall 
love driving out tonight. These long, purple 
twilights bewitch me. 

West: (lu a curbed, furious key) 1 shall 
stay here till you clear this thing up—if I die 
here! I want to know if there was anything 
between you and that six-foot scorpion to 
account for that Beckwith yarn. That’s a// I 
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want to know. And I’m going to know. (he 
leans forward, emphasizing his words eith his 
clenched fist on the table, Presto! the cvaiter) 

Junia: Mmm, Ah, yes, some cigarettes, 
please. (to West) I don’t smoke. You’ve wished 
me not to. But if you cei// pound in public 
. + » (demurely) Vm the real, old-fashioned 
woman, aren’t I. The only one left for the 
museum. Don’t dye ... don’t dally 
don’t even inhale! , 

West: You’re smoother than honey, Julia— 
but this is no time for honey. Listen: What 
could a woman possibly have to say for hours at 
a stretch to a man who isn’t her husband? 
She couldn’t possibly have anything to say to 
him unless she was up to some devilish mischief, 
(Savagely he remembers a detail) On the 
water, too... under willows .. . around 
bends. A boat! The most dangerous of all en- 
vironments, the most inciting. 

Juxia: (Eagerly) We know all about it, 
don’t we darling! Just as you spoke it all came 
back to me. Our summer at Lake Como. Will 
you ever, ever, ever forget those moonlight 
nights on the lake? And our little snow white 
villa? And the hundred and seventeen steps? 
Ah (dreamily), | never thought a girl could be 
so happy as I was then! (There is a far-off look 
in her eyes. The stranger intercepts it again, 
this time, perdu! with unblushing sympathy. 
Julia nervously picks up her gloves.) Shan’t we 
go! 

West: (ot stirring). 1 suppose it’s no use. 
Not a bit of use. You’re trying to hide the 
whole thing from me. You evade al] my ques- 
tions. All along you’ve been shifting the point 
and putting me off. And now, to shield your- 
self, you recall our first weeks together, they 
must have lost all sentiment for you or you 
wouldn’t be talking about them. It’s just the 
same as if you’d told me everything. Every- 
thing. 

Juuia: (Gently, even sadly) Very well. If 
you <i// devote our first hour together, after 
this long separation, to an utterly unimportant 
acquaintance—what can I do? This Captain 
Jameson, if you mean him, was simply an agree- 
able, very well-informed, very kind friend. | 
was very lonely. And you (flashing a counter- 
reproach) where were you! Thousands of miles 
away. (Plaintively) Vm afraid you’ve spoiled 
me, darling. I find I miss . . . terribly ... 
all those wonderful qualities of yours. Your 
wit, your stimulating mind, your extraordinary 
flair for the ravishing, intimate, little attentions 
that are the breath of a woman’s life. Can’t 
you imagine how I’ve missed them? (Aer voice 
sinks to a caress) Vve picked out the loveliest 
present for you. A new Lanchester. Shall we 
have a look at it tomorrow? 

West: Waiter! (He comes) Bill, please. (to 
Julia with a tired, contemptuous laugh) I see. 
You’re determined I shan’t get anything out of 
you. And what difference would it make if I 
did? All women are liars, as Moses said. But 
as for— 

Juuia: I don’t think that was Moses. It 
sounds more like George Moore. Are you sure! 

(Continued on page 78) 
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A STEICHEN PORTRAIT 


Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne 


A Portrait—Obviously Habits de Bal—of Two Gifted Theatre Guild Players 


FTER a distinguished season in ‘The Guardsman,” which in- great Shaw cycle the Guild is planning. They will begin with a 


augurated their partnership in the theatre, these two players revival of ‘“‘Arms and the Man,” an early Shavianism from the 
decided to throw in their lot again with the Theatre Guild for next Mansfield reperto:'y. Next will come ‘Pygmalion.’ So far, so good, 
year and are already busy with preparations for their share in the but why not “Man and Superman” and “The Doctor’s Dilemma” 
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Our Symphony Orchestra Conductors 


Mainly Drafted from Europe to America 












“ 4 RIER 
RUDOLF GANZ 
Conductor of the St. 
Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, and a concert 
pianist and composer 


KUBEY REMBRANOT 

LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 
The distinguished con- 
ductor of the notable 
Philadelphia Orchestra 
is also an _ organist 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD MISHKIN 
OSSIP GABRILOWITCH ARTUR BODANZKY 
Noted as a pianist, a pupil One of the conductors of 
of Rubinstein and of Lesch- the Metropolitan Opera 
etitzky, who is now director House, and leader of the 
of the Detroit Symphony Society of Friends of Music 


WILLEM MENGELBERG 
Of Amsterdam and of the 
New York Philharmonic. A 
dynamic conductor and in- 
terpreter of Teutonic music 


MISHKIN 


WILLEM FURTWAENGLER 
Alternate conductor, with 
Mengelberg, of the New York 
Philharmonic, and a _ re- 
nowned exponent of Brahms 





PIRIE MACOONALD 


WALTER DAMROSCH 


Veteran conductor of the New York 

Symphony, the most hospitable of 

the orchestra conductors in his at- 

titude toward modern music and a 
great program maker 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 


Conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, under whom it bids fair 
to regain its former prestige and 
with whom it will enter, next year. 
upon an extensive New York season 


FREDERIC STOCK 


Of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Like Damrosch, Stock, who is a com- 
poser, gives his audiences widely 
varied programs, as well as faithful 
and not too much decorated readings 
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FLORENCE VANOAMM MUSICAL COURIER 
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The Profession of Orchestra Conducting 


The Differences in Manner and Matter of Conducting in Europe and America 


O LEAD an orchestra is not a particu- 

larly difficult or recondite matter. Any 

competently educated musician can con- 
duct adequately a piece of music with which 
he is thoroughly familiar, just as he might play 
such a piece on the piano or teach it to the 
village choir. 

The profession of orchestra conducting, on 
the other hand, is probably the most exacting 
branch of musical effort. The mere selection 
of programs for a given season, which is an im- 
portant part of the conductor’s work, demands 
the highest degree of sensibility, daring and 
judgment. Then to master the scores necessary 
for a single season’s concerts, to mature one’s 
convictions about how loud or how fast they 
should be played, to be able in a very few re- 
hearsals (three is a liberal number for any 
piece) to convey these convictions to the play- 
ers, and ‘o gather up the noises made by a 
hundred instruments into a single sound and a 
single rhythmic inflection—that is a labor for a 
ripened mind and a magnificent energy—a 
matter of quantity production under pressure. 

Rehearsals, moreover, cost so much money 
and inconvenience that, beyond the mere essen- 
tials of holding a baton and waving it in time, 
conducting cannot be learned in schools, di- 
rectly and through practice, as one learns to 
play the fiddle, for instance. It is, consequently, 
not surprising that the profession is seldom prac- 
tied competently by anyone under forty. 


OR is it surprising that we should have to 

import most of our conductors from 
Europe, because in Europe school children still 
work at their studies, and a reasonably com- 
plete musical education is not thought to be an 
excessive ideal for men of talent. In fact, 
several of the most famous orchestra-leaders 
are already composers of international reputa- 
tion, like Ernest Dohnanyi and Alfredo Casella, 
both of the New York State Symphony, and 
Eugene Goosens of the Rochester Philhar- 
monic; while Rudolf Ganz of the St. Louis 
and Ossip Gabrilowitch of the Detroit organi- 
zations are well known pianists. Stokowski of 
Philadelphia used to be an organist and Kousse- 
vitzky of Boston has given concerts all over 
Europe as a virtuoso of the double-bass. 

Nevertheless, despite their birth and train- 
ing, all conductors seem to change considerably 
after settling in America. For there is a dis- 
tinctively American style of conducting. There 
isa certain kind of virtuosity which grows 
favorably here because American conditions 
favor it and because American audiences have 
come to demand it. 

In the first place, as has been stated, the cost 
of rehearsal is so exorbitant (in New York it is 
approximately ten dollars a minute; abroad it is, 
relatively, higher) that Paris and Munich and 
Vienna cannot afford the thoroughly drilled 
display performances that are the rule in 
America, and must content themselves with 
simple competence of interpretation. In this 
the European orchestra is abetted by the fact 
that their audiences have learned to accept cer- 
tain readings of the classics which have been 


By VIRGIL THOMSON 


sanctified by tradition, and by the additional 
fact that they want to hear a new work, in which 
there is no possibility of a traditional reading, 
given merely asclearly and accurately as possible. 





PIPING PHILOSOPHY 


By CaroLinE DuER 


HIGH 


T TAKES two to make a marriage 
or a bargain, or a quarrel, 

Only one to wear the martyr’s thorns, 
or victor’s crown of laurel: 

And two, if they agree, may call the 
primrose path their own, 

But one will travel faster if he leads 
his life alone— 


Trala/a-la! 


LOW 


Oh, birth’s a life-enlistment in a 
service most uncertain, 

With death, the grim old drummer, 
set for “taps” behind the curtain; 

But who’s compelled to living with 
a single heart to please? 

And who’s afraid of dying at his 
own good time and ease? 


Trala/a-la! 
AND THE GAME 


It is well to learn the steps, though 
one may never be a dancer; 

It is well to face the problem, though 
one never finds the answer; 

The pageant’s grand to look at, be 
the profits large or small, 

And no one loses everything who 
hasn’t staked it all. 

Trala/a-la! 











ie AMERICA, almost the reverse is true. 
America’s audiences like to hear a few of 
the great romantic masterpieces elaborately per- 
formed and with a highly individualized read- 
ing on the part of the conductor. And they 
are notably inhospitable to new music. This 
difference between European and American 
taste is well illustrated in the person cf one 
man—Willem Mengelberg. Abroad, in Am- 
sterdam or Paris, he plays a great variety of 
pieces, and he plays them simply, reverently, 
for their own sake; he is a great master of 
Teutonic music. Here he plays year after year 
a few of the old standbys for which he is 
famous, and he performs them with the sensa- 
tionalism of an acknowledged master playing 
down to his public so that even the ladies in 
the Philharmonic audiences have begun lately 
to complain about monotonous programs and to 
grow just a little weary of circus-day renditions 
of Liszt. 

The reasons for this are manifold. In the 
first place, there is in the American audience a 
preponderance of the musically half-educated 
whose reaction to the program is wholly emo- 


tional and ecstatic. Music to them is a sort of 
“jag.” They are unwilling to listen cerebrally 
to the strange idioms of new music or to any- 
thing delicate and restrained, like much of the 
French music. It would sober them up. 

Then, again, our conducting is influenced 
both in its matter and its style, by the fact that 
New York constitutes a kind of fair ground 
where the major organizations compete for 
recognition. Most of them play there at least 
once a year, and the Philadelphia and Boston 
orchestras ‘‘stage” a series of ten exhibitions 
each. Thus, it is not only to please the orgiastic 
tastes of the audience, but also in order to com- 
pete among themselves, at even odds, that all 
the leaders are careful to play the same hack- 
neyed sure-fire masterpieces. 

And they play them every year. 

The natural vanity which impels a provincial 
conductor to give his concerts the greatest possi- 
ble variety in program, to search out novelty, 
both ancient and modern, to play the little- 
known works of classic writers and of their 
lesser-known contemporaries, and to give the 
so-called masterpieces of music the occasional 
rest that they need—this same vanity impels the 
metropolitan conductor to play exactly what his 
competitors play, in a highly subjective fashion: 
to work out dJizarreries in detail or militarism 
in discipline or added power in the brass which 
shall gain his readings the applause that keeps 
him his reputation and position. To put it 
briefly, New York hears men, while Europe 
and, to a certain extent, the cities outside of 
New York, hear music. For instance, New York 
last year heard eleven performances of Brahms’ 
First Symphony, and it is already announced 
by Dohnanyi for his first concert in the fall. 


HE virtue of our system is a high degree 

of efficiency. Nowhere abroad can one 
hear, as one does in New York, such technically 
dazzling performances of the more famous 
masterpieces—the Hamlets, as it were, of music. 
The vice of it all is a too great efficiency. 
“Perfect” performances are not really very 
musical, because one of the essential qualities 
of music is é/az. A live musical performance 
should sound almost as if it were being im- 
provised. The highly praised “perfection” of 
certain orchestras has just about as much aes- 
thetic value as a West Point Field Day. 

There are, of course, notable exceptions, 
among our conductors, to the American tra- 
dition. Frederick Stock of Chicago, Walter 
Damrosch of New York, and Pierre Monteux, 
formerly of Boston, have never gone in for 
highly personalized or sensational conducting. 
They conduct a varied program with a simple 
dignity that makes no pretense of divinity. 
They are sympathetic, but objective; they aim 
to show picces in as clear a light as possible, just 
as pictures are hung on walls in a museum. It 
would not heip the music, they feel, for them 
“to get into a state” about it. 

Leopold Stokowski, on the other hand, is 
the most extreme and brilliant example of the 
American style, the best drill master, the hard- 

(Continued on page 80) 








The Indian 


A Comedy with a Tear. 


PROLOGUE 
HE interior of Thomas Durntwee’s work- 
shop in the Seven Sisters Road, Upper 
Tottenham, outside of London. It is a 
Saturday evening in late summer, and the shop is 
filled with a pensive, golden light. Bridgework, 
in various stages of construction, festoons the ceil- 
ing in dreary semi-circles, and an occasional lateral 
incisor makes a dash of pale color herz and. there 
on the walls. Through the half open door the 
tinkle of a sheep-bell drifts at drowsy intervals, 
but within there is no sound except the sighing of 
Thomas who is gazing with utter hatred upon a 
small hand-drill which he holds, and so appro- 
priately too, in his hand. Thomas cannot afford 
a machine drill, although you and I could tell him 
that it would save him a good bit in the end, and 
preserve him from fits of temper which are so apt 
to give one crows’ feet about the eyes. 
Conceive, if you will, of Thomas Durntwee as 
a discontented man. He is a dental supply man. 
But he cannot recall the moment when he chose to 
be one. It seems to him outrageous that he should 
be a dental supply man. His wavering and in- 
glorious eye probes weakly upon his motives, and 
returns unenlightened and confused. He ts weary. 
His hair, an assemblage of tired strands, descends 
by slow curves into the patient hollow of his neck. 
He is disconsolate—and yet, there is a dignity 
about Thomas Durntwee. The great nobdility of 
sadness dwells im his face as he lays down the 
hand-drill, as though yearning for a bigger one. 
He vigorously sets about shutting up shop. 


HOMAS: (Putting up the blinds) Away 

with gutta percha! Away with artificial 
dentures until Monday morn, and with Hill’s 
temporary stoppings, too, for I am very, very 
tired of being a dental supply man. 

(He sighs again, and shoves a set of labial 
cusps quickly out of his sight. Then, taking up 
his pipe, he goes outside and sits on a rude 
bench outside the workshop. The mauve melan- 
choly of twilight, like a dirge, enfolds him 
richly.) 

Tuomas: Oh, sun, wind, stars and rising 
moon, take me to your bosoms! Let me rush 
with you through the cool heavens, let me dip 
my feet in Seas of Tranquillity, let me sail 
upon Lakes of Sleep. For I am sick to death of 
being a dental supply man! 

(The sun, wind, stars and rising moon con- 
tinue on their great, cool, heedless way, leaving 
Thomas bereft of dreams and as ever, barren of 
machine drills, A great sobbing ache fills his 
heart to choking. Bad enough to be a dental 
supply man, but to be a dental supply man with- 
out a machine drill! It is obscene. His soul vi- 
brates to his desire. He craves, he covets a ma- 
chine drill, Disconsolate, he raises his head at 
the sound of a quick hippety-hopping down the 
road and beholds a small, cream-colored mar- 
moset, very frightened, running along the 
lane.) 

Tuomas: Hi there, my daisy! 

(He reaches for the little creature, dut like 
a puff of smoke it disappears under Thomas's 
very bench, darting from thence into the thick 
shelter of a rosebush and so, by a series of pale 
streaks, into the shadows across the lane. It looks 
to be a marmoset of excessive wealth, sleek and 
fine as satin and with a tiny collar of flashing 


gems encircling its neck, This marmoset to 
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Summer of A Dental Supply Man 


Not from Barrie’s Pen but Just Barely Barrie-esque 


By MARGARET CASE 


Thomas is a magical marmoset. Its bright, 
mysterious body tempts him with the romance 
for which he has been longing the allure 
of the uncaptured and unknown. He snatches 
at it repeatedly in great sprawling gestures, his 
face falls, he stamps his feet with rage.) 

Tuomas: You little baggage! Wait till I 
get my hands on you . . . Wait, wait! Wait 
for Thomas Durntwee! 

(The marmoset darts from a clump of laven- 
der shadows and races up the lane, a flash of 
ivory in the gathering dusk. Thomas runs hebp- 
lessly after it, panting and puffing, and the 
darkness closes in upon them both as they dis- 


appear from sight.) 
ACT I 


HE great hall of Castle Lack-a-Day, 

W ootton-Basset-on-Binge, Bletching, out- 
side of London. It is the ancestral home of 
Lady Seraphina Sickening, a spinster of some 
beauty now in the rich twilight of her tzwenty- 
ninth year. Seraphina is seated in the long, 
mullioned window, against a background of 
citron and silver, dispensing tea to an old ac- 
quaintance, Lady Agatha Boatash. Lady Agatha 
is simply stuffing muffins and jam, with a great 
air of merely tolerating them.) 

SeRaPHINA: (Finishing her tea) And now, 
my dear, would you care to have a look at the 
farm? 

Lapy AcaTua BoatasH: No. 

(Their conversation is interrupted by a 
scurrying of feet and a streak of white at the 
ccindow. It is the runascay marmoset, with 
Thomas in hot pursuit. Both ladies start back 
in astonishment as the tiny beast, at a bound, 
vaults the window-sill and disappears inside the 
grand piano where it prances up and down upon 
the strings, producing some very fine chords in- 
deed, Thomas subsides, a confused mass, upon 
the floor at their feet. His jacket of emerald 
velveteen has become a little ripped at the back, 
and his whole expression 1s one of alarm.) 

SERAPHINA: Well! 

Lavy AcaTua BoatasH: (With a puzzled 
glance at Thomas) The first one was a mar- 
moset. 

SerapHina: But what a lovely man! And 





just what we needed to eat up the scones 
scones are so Virile, are they not, dear Agatha? 

(She bends an indulgent lnok upon Thomas. 
Beyond the «window-pane a young moon hangs 
sheerly in a silver sky, its crescent drifting above 
her head as in the young Diana’s hair. A blue 
and quivering mist surrounds her. She is the 
most beautiful thing that Thomas Durntwee, a 
man beset by bridgework, has ever seen.) 

Tuomas: (Wistfully to Seraphina) The 
moon is in your hair. The moon never comes 
into my hair. 

SERAPHINA: Poor dear! Come and sit beside 
me, and the moon will shine on us both. Is 
that my pet marmoset, Edward J. Wilbeforce, 
inside the pianof 

Tuomas: (Sitting, not in the window-seat, 
but timidly on a footstool) The creature and | 
have as yet exchanged no confidences, but I 


think it unlikely it would be a marmoset bear. 
ing the name of Edward J. Wilbeforce. 

Lavy AcatTua BoatasH: Well, I call it a 
scandal the way large men in velveteen jackets 
are allowed to go stomping over the country. 
side after decent young marmosets stunting 
their growth, probably, from excitement, and 
certainly corrupting their morals, the pretty 
creatures! 

Tuomas: (Earnestly ) Marmosets are notori- 
ously immoral, Ma’am, from the word “go”, 
And if any man thinks that he is the first to 
come into a marmoset’s life, well—the marmo- 
sets are just throwing dust in his eyes. 

(The marmoset, still unseen, executes at this 
moment a light scherzo, something in the mood 
of Erik Satie.) 

Lapy Acatua: (Rising) You will pardon 
me, Seraphina, but when music of a carnal sort 
is played, I am always the first to leave. 

(Seraphina makes a gesture of protest, but 
Thomas Durntwee, by means of a slight shove, 
accelerates Lady Agatha’s departure, and closes 
the door upon her, He then falls at Seraphina’s 
feet.) 

SeraPuina: There! Now you really must 
go. You’ve hurt Lady Agatha’s feelings. 

Tuomas: (Earnestly) Don’t send me away! 

SERAPHINA: I must. 

Tuomas: Don’t send me away! I am just a 
poor dental supply man, and Holiday is rife 
within me! My mellowing soul has burst 
fatally into a second blooming . . . I want to 
rush through the wind, to get my fect wet in 
the clouds, I want to toss the sun and stars into 
the moon! I want an Indian Summer! I 
desperately want an Indian Summer! (He low- 
ers his eyes) In short, my lady, I am a hotbed 
of potentialities. 

SERAPHINA: (With a startled glance toward 
the piano) Careful, careful! Edward might 
overhear. Speaking of dentistry I have some 
rather neat fillings myself. See! (She exhibits 
the rich display and Thomas though enamored 
seinces a little) And what is your name, you 
dental supply man with your fine talk of souls? 

Tuomas: My name is Thomas Durntwee, 
and do you not think that a pretty name? 

SERAPHINA: (Leaning forward intently, and 
in a thrilling tone) As pretty as small green 
birds singing at dawn, or as the fall of a rain- 
drop on the petal of a rose! 

(There is an electric pause) 

Tuomas: (Controlling himself) 1 am glad 
you like my name, because, you see, that is 
the name my Mother gave to me. 

(At this moment Jealous John Jamieson 1s 
announced. He strides into the room, a great, 
curling man all shot with gleams of hatred and 
swept by gusts of love. Barrie would have made 
him a city man, or a K. C., but it is too ap- 
parent that he is a prosperous American 
manufacturer, and will stand just so much of 
this sort of thing and no more.) 

Jeatous Joun: So! I find you with another 
man! 

SeraPHina: (Glancing quickly from Mr. 
Jamieson to Thomas, who has turned aside and 

(Continued on page 78 ) 
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HEIFETZ, AS THE WORLD NEVER 
SAW HIM 
A month ago the Government at Washington gave 
Mr. Heifetz legal papers according to him a United 
States’ citizenship. Well, that occasion served as 
an excuse for a memorable surprise party given in 
his honour at the Coffee House Club in New York. 
The initiators of the party were Alma Gluck, 
the singer, Efrem Zimbalist (Heifetz’s life-long 
friend), Yolando Méré, Walter Damrosch, Samuel 
Chotzinoff, and a host of other well-known mu- 
Sicians. During the evening Mr. Damrosch an- 
nounced that the star had consented to fiddle for 
the guests. The curtains parted and Heifetz ap- 
peared, as in the three photographs on the lower 
part of this page. There was, however, something 
father strange about his appearance. When he 
took his fiddle in hand and began to play, the 


Unfamiliar Photographs of Jascha Heifetz: 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 
A recent portrait of 


who has just become 


Exhibiting Him in a Somewhat Novel, Not to Say Incredible, Aspect 


THE MYSTERIOUS HEIFETZ, IN 
EVENING DRESS 
musicians in the audience detected a technique ob- 
viously wild and strange. Confusion was worse 
confounded when Heifetz in propria persona step- 
ped on the stage and joined the performer. Ap- 
plause, hisses, screams of “Who is he?” “Take 
him out” etc. etc. At this point the recently 
created citizen removed from the intruder every 
vestige of his face and hair; or, to be exact of her 
mask and wig. It was not until then that the 
audience learned the truth, namely that the im- 
personator of the virtuoso was none other than 
Alma Gluck herself, who for the nonce, had don- 
ned her husband’s evening clothes, clapped on a 
mask which had been fashioned by Héléne Sardeau 
in the image of Heifetz. Here she is on the stage 
of the Coffee House Club as the great violinist 


Virtuoso of the Violin 


REVIVALISM 


Here the artist has 
shown us a Prayer or 
“Experience” Meeting 
in which a sort of 
hysteria is seen to be 
possessing and actu- 
ating a member of 
the Congregation 


VANITY FAIR 


INSANITY 


Here is a_ subject 
which would have de- 
lighted the heart of 
Edgar Allen Poe. It 
would make an admir- 
able illustration for 
Poe’s story “The Sys- 
tem of Dr. Tarr and 
Professor Fether.” 


Lithographic Studies in the Psychology of the Abnormal 


Two Famous Prints by George Bellows: **The Prayer Meeting” and ‘‘Dance in the Mad-house”’ 


EORGE BELLOWS achieved, in a space of only a few years, a gallery 
Ge exactly one hundred and seventy lithographs covering, in their range. 
almost every mood and emotion known to man. As many as a hundred anc 
fifty-nine of these prints were recently gathered together and exhibited at 
the Keppel Gallery in New York. Some of them, published at $30, $40, and 
$50, sold there for as high a sum as $400. No American painter, working in 
black and white, at any period in our history, has more powerfully touched 


the imagination of the people than Mr. Bellows—not only of the connois- 
seurs, critics and collectors, but of the populace at large. A considerable group 
of his lithographs will form a part of the great memorial exhibition which 
has generously been planned by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, to take 
place at the Museum itself in the month of October. The two studies above 
illustrate, not quite adequately, a single phase of the artist’s talent—the 
phase that led him to explore certain manifestations of morbid psychology 
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What Makes A Good Murder? 


Proving That One May be a Connoisseur in Murders 


Editor's Note: Why is it that murder, one of the 
most gruesome crimes, gives us all such a pleasurable, 
even if horrified, thrill? Mr. Aldous Huxley recently 
wrote an article on the subject for Vanity Fair. Now 
along comes a connoisseur of murders, Mr. Edmund 
Pearson, who, along with other researches at the New 
York Public Library, has delved deeply into the his- 
tory of crime, and particularly of murder. During the 
next few months, Mr. Pearson will write for Vanity 
Fair articles on several notable murders, such as 
the famous Webster-Parkman case, the Molyneux 
case, various poison cases, and the one in which 
Daniel Webster appeared for the prosecution after 
the murder of Captain White in Salem by the notori- 
ous Crowninshield. In the following article Mr. 
Pearson states his position and point of view as an 
amateur of murders. 


HE amateur collector of murders is a 

much more discriminating person than 

the chance observer understands. He is 
also very often a determined antiquarian and 
reactionary; When any new murder comes out 
he bends his attention toward an old one. From 
the crude performance of the super-bandit of 
1925 he turns again to consider Sir Edmund 
Berry Godfrey, found, in 1678, transfixed by 
a sword, and he ponders once more the signifi- 
cance of the drops of wax discovered on Sir 
FEdmund’s clothes. 

Or, disgusted by the blatant taste of the 
Chicago school of futurist murderers, he re- 
turns to the first murder of all, that Cain-Abel 
affair. He prefers his murders to be mellowed 
by time; to possess the rich bloom of age. 
There is an especially exacting murder-fancier 
—and nobody who knows him questions his 
perfect taste—who refuses to add to his col- 
lection any specimen of a later year than 1820. 
For him, as for Mr. Bunthorne, art stopped 
short in the cultivated court of the Empress 
Josephine. 

This, however, is really finical. Style, not 
time nor place, is the thing to be considered. 
The essentials were firmly established in De 
Quincey’s great essay on murder, which every- 
body quotes and nobody reads. But for anyone 
attempting to discuss a book about murders, 
some acquaintance with De Quincey’s essay is 
really useful. 


D: QUINCEY’S first precept is that 
“something more gocs into the composi- 
tion of a fine murder than two blockheads to 
kill and be killed—a knife—a purse—and a 
dark Jane.”’? Here at the start we have ruled 
out from the class of good murders-—and, I 
think, justly ruled out—most of the killings 
by crooks, “bad-men,” bandits of all degrees 
and all the light-hearted slayings of night- 
watchmen and police officers by burglars and 
thieves. ‘They go to it gaily, pistol in hand, 
as why should they not! 

Gerald Chapman’s crime was the coldly 
casual removal of an obstacle between himself 
and his liberty; he murdered as another man 
might stamp on a beetle. And although his 
trial had some points of interest, he and his 
kind do not belong in the gallery of murderers 
who are coveted by the collector. 

This may also be said of the person who 
commits a political assassination. It is a stroke 
of state; ill-advised and most reprehensible 





it is true, but of no interest to the amateur. 


By EDMUND PEARSON 


Usually the practitioner (De Quincey’s word) 
is not even acquainted with his victim, so that 
the deed has about it a flavour of unpardonable 
familiarity. Charlotte Corday saw this clearly 
and tried to make some pretence to the social 
decencies by sending in her card, and after 
she was admitted, engaging Marat in light 








THOMAS DE QUINCEY 
From an old engraving of Thomas De 
Quincey, morbid genius of the early nine- 
teenth century, whose essay, “On Murder 
Considered as One of the Five Fine Arts,” 
is a classic for all connoisseurs of murder 











conversation. ‘There was also the intimate 
touch that the statesman was in his tub. This 
however, is the only political assassination, so 
far as | remember, which had even those en- 
gaging features. Besides, in the assassination 
there is the graver fault that your victim is 
already famous, so what becomes of the artist’s 
work of creation? It is too much like those 
absurd plays in which Napoleon, George Wash- 
ington and Marie Antoinette are all on the 
stage at once. 

I have heard an ingenious argument made 
in favor of political murders in which the 
subject is obscure, or only a minor celebrity. 
This would probably include Dr. Cronin, 
whose death convulsed this country about 
thirty-five years ago. His murder, in Chicago, 
was magniloquently described by its historian 
as “The Crime of the Century,” but any- 
body with the faintest knowledge of Crime in 
Chicago will remember that that city has a 
Crime of the Century every eight or ten years, 
—and is, moreover, intensely jealous and sensi- 
tive about the claims of other cities to any 
superior kind of murder. Dr. Cronin was said 
to have offended the Clan-na-Gael by reveal- 
ing its secrets, but it is hard to say what he had 
done. It was one of those murders over which 
men nod their heads and Jook portentous and 
intimate that “everything hasn’t come out 


as Well as in Other Things 


yet.” To be the participant either active or 
passive, in a murder, for revealing the pass- 
word and signals of a secret society, is most 
futile. I have only belonged to one secret 
society, and I am still bound, I suppose, by a 
number of blistering oaths not to utter its 
mysteries. But if I became filled with desire 
to experience the awful joy of making them 
known, and involving the brethren in the duty 
instantly to exterminate me, | should be-put 
to the gravest inconvenience, because I cannot 
possibly remember what the secrets are. 

Another semi-political assassination, whose 
merits have been pressed most earnestly upon 
me, is the death in Paris, a year or two ago, 
of young Philippe Daudet, with its sequelae 
in the crime and dissolution of Mlle. Germaine 
Berton. 

There once was a person, an Italian, I think, 
who did give a certain distinction to the regret- 
table habit of the murder of total strangers. His 
strange practice has been described by Mr. 
Arthur Train. He called himself The Bravest 
Man—just that, without any qualification of 
time or place, and the way he proved his title 
was to go forth on the street, now and then, 
and shoot a man. His method of selection, if 
he had any, is not related; probably it was 
simply, first come, first served. It may be that 
he obeyed De Quincey’s dictum that the victim 
of a murder ought to be in good health, since 
it is barbarous to kill anybody who is weak or 
of a sickly disposition. 


T may, perhaps, become tedious to go on rul- 
ing out this and that class of murder, insisting 
not desirable 





that these are not good murders, 
specimens for the collector. Yet, with diffi- 
dence, even with a good deal of timidity, I 
must suggest that one eminent brand of murder 
is usually not of prime value to the specialist. 
This is called, with little accuracy, the crime 
passionnel, with even less accuracy, the sex- 
murder. Such a statement not only invokes 
cries of protest, but calls down upon one’s head 
the most disgraceful of all epithets: that of 
Puritan. If you do not wish to read about sex 
at breakfast, Juncheon and dinner, and to dis- 
cuss it, or hear it discussed in the theatre in the 
evening, you have failed, of course, in your 
daily obligation to throw a stone at Queen 
Victoria. But your true collectors of murders 
do not welcome the sex-murder with the same 
enthusiasm with which they greet one com- 
mitted, let us say, for an inheritance. 

There are other reasons. One is that the 
themes of love and jealousy are such great 
themes that, when they enter a plot, they may 
swamp everything else. Another reason is not 
at all a moral one: the murder which is not 
connected with sex is often the most interest- 
ing, because it is the most wicked. Only great 
criminals rise to the heights of a coolly planned 
murder of a friend or relative for gain; any 
weak man or woman of us may go off the han- 
dle, and kill someone because of hatred arising 
from the relations of the sexes. England’s 
most atrocious criminal of our time certainly 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Books, and Other Hors d’Oeuvres 


Anatole 


URING Ana- 

tole France’s 

life there was 
only one book about 
him byaFrenchwriter, 
which could be re- 
garded asa full-length 
study, and that was 
the work of a moral- 
izing and indignant 
pedagogue, who de- 
nounced the beloved 
Master as a wicked 
fellow and a plagia- 





ANATOLE FRANCE 


“Anatole Franc n . >: 4 

eee rist. Since his death, 
Pantoufles,” one of six . 
biographies that have no less than six vol- 
appeared since his  ymes of a critical and 
death, is an intimate 


biographical character 
have appeared in rapid 
succession. Of these the best and most widely 
read is Anatole France en Pantoufles, which 
now appears in English as Anatole France Him- 
self: A Boswellian Record, by His Secretary, 
Jean Jacques Brousson (Lippincott). I doubt 
if so complete a picture of a great contempo- 


story of the life of the 
great French satirist 


rary has ever been drawn in modern literature. 
It will give you a chance to talk about some- 
thing else than The Constant Nymph, for the 
book is as diverting as any picce of fiction, and 
yet, has all the marks of authenticity. Chief 
among the latter, may be mentioned the slight 
thrill of horror with which respectable French- 
men—whose name is legion—reccived Brous- 
son’s revelations. 


HE English version, it is true, which is 

the competent work of Mr. John Pollock, 
tempers the Rabelaisian wind to the shorn 
lambs of Anglo-Saxondom, but the slight modi- 
fications, mainly verbal, are excessively prudish 
in my opinion, because they do take away the 
Gallic salt which is so essential in the flavor of 
the original. But the situations are undistorted, 
and it is possible for the reader to realize from 
them the lewd, yet refined, scholarly, urbane 
and malicious character of this man who put 
every facet of his mind into his writings. For 
instance, he is discovered sitting in the Bois de 
Boulogne with a nymph, and their dalliance 
arouses the ire of a policeman, who comes 
along to remonstrate, not on moral grounds, 
but because they are setting a bad example to 
the children. On reading France’s card, the 
guardian of the law becomes properly respect- 
ful in the presence of an Academician, and 
contents himself by suggesting that, if the lady 
did not wear a red petticoat, she would be less 
conspicuous. 

On 
affairs of gallantry was showing her photograph 
m to Anatole France, and extolling the 
ities of the ladies therein depicted. One 


another occasion an intermediary in 
albu 
qual 
fair creature in particular had a bachelor’s de- 
gree and knew Latin, Greek and Italian, and 
kindred soul. But 

} 


In peu moins de titres et 


was recommended as a 


France’s reply was: “ 
4 e 9° > . 

un peu plus de tétons,” which is rendered by 

Mr. Pollock as: “Fewer facts, if you please, and 

more figure,” which belies only the form not 


By ERNEST BOYD 


the intention of the original. In his attitude to- 
wards the fair sex, as this book amply proves, Ana- 
tole France was essentially the author of Mum- 
mers Tale and The Gods Athirst, over which 
I have heard earnest souls wag their heads very 
gravely, as being unworthy of a man of his 
Here they will find him 
speculating with serio-comic irony as to why 


learning and dignity. 
certain wayward damsels of his acquaintance 
invariably rushed off to the bedside of a dying 
relative in the suburbs as soon as their business 
was transacted and they were in possession of 
the monetary rewards of. love. 

Exceedingly interesting, too, is the light 
which this book throws on the manner in which 
Anatole France worked. He gave his style to 
his writing, not in the first draft, but on the 
proofs, of which he used to demand six, seven, 
and sometimes eight sets, each of which repre- 
sented another stage in the direction of that 
perfect prose of which he was a master. It is 
a curious fact, at least so far as my experience 
goes, that all writers whose style seems to run 
with the utmost smoothness, without any trace 
of effort, have secured this effect, as Anatole 
France did, by strenuous 
writing. George Moore, for 
instance, has now acquired an 


rc 


ease of manner which makes 
it impossible for him to read 
with patience his earlier books. 
His proofs are always heavily 
marked up with corrections 
and amplifications, and I have 
known him to ponder for days 
over the wording of one sen- 
tence, which would appear in 
the book to have slipped from 
his pen quite naturally and 
spontaneously, Henry James, 
on the other hand, elaborated 
his meandering and compli- 
cated phrases to the rhythm of 
a typewriter, and he could not 
dictate for any machine other 
than one the tempo of which 
suited him. 

Anatole 


“Table 
Shaw,” 
its details, 
France Himself 
strange facts 


France’s bathroom was used as 


is a mine of 
and anecdotes. 
a dumping ground for all the books sent to him 
by admiring authors. When the bath was filled 
with books, he sent for the dealer and sold 
them at fifty francs the bathful. Of his own 
books, he considered The Crime of Sylvestre 
Bonnard the worst, “a monument of platitudi- 
nousness,” written deliberately to win the 
Academy prize and so badly written as to win 
it; and he held A Mummer’s Tale and Jeanne 
@ Arc to be his best. On one of his contempo- 
raries, ill-disguised as Paul B., he expresses him- 
self with a candor which even George Moore 
has not emulated in belittling his friends and 
dear colleagues. “He is always talking about 
women,” he says. “A lot he knows about them! 
His famous psychology is that of a eunuch at a 
department store linen sale. His adulteries in- 
evitably make me think of mannequins and 


Louvre catalogues. Everything is there: laces 





Talk 
while exhaustive in 
is also, a little 
exhausting and boresome, ac- 
cording to our critic 


France, Shaw, James Stephens, Cyril Hume, and “A Lady of Quality” 


and knots of ribbon—everything except ardor, 
and ecstasy.” Prudery he denounces eloguently 
as the last offspring of religion, “the most un- 
pleasant and tyrannical of its daughters,” and 
he passionately demands the substitution of 
modesty, which is “power over one’s own soul,” 
whereas prudery is an attitude, which “the most 
abandoned female” can achieve “with the help 
of a few buttons and pins.” “Why,” he asks, 
“is virtue so disagreeable? Virtue in a woman 
is the art of slipping the bolt in the door. Every 
time I have opened a door without knocking, 
I have stumbled on something ignominious,” 


O TURN from this living picture of a 

fascinating character to The Table Talk of 
G. B. 8. (Harpers) is to realize that Mr. Shaw’s 
biographer, Professor Archibald Henderson, has 
not the same faculty as has the secretary of Ana- 
tole France for making his subject live. I re- 
member wondering, when Professor Hender- 
son’s Authorized Biography was published many 
years ago, how Shaw could have selected a pro- 
fessor of mathematics in North Carolina to 
write the official account of a career which in- 
volved an understanding of 
the intellectual and _ social 
movements of London _ be- 
tween 1880 and 1910. Most 
of us who had grown up in 
the belief that Bernard Shaw 
was a man with an unusual 
sense of humor surrendered 
that belief in 1911 when the 
Henderson “Life” descended 
upon us. But G. B. S, is ap- 
parently satisfied, and so he 
has lent himself to the manu- 
facture of this volume of al- 
leged “table talk,” which ac- 
tually appears, to judge by 
one of the illustrations, to 
have been written down and 
corrected by Mr. Shaw. It 
consists very largely of reitera- 
tions of Shavian ideas on the 
subject of war, censorship, 
Irish politics and so forth, 
interspersed with disquisitions 
and questions by Professor Henderson which 
Shaw more or less ignores or evades. 

In innumerable forms Shaw declares that he 
has never been in America and hopes never to 
come here, that he never reads books by Ameri- 
cans, that he never goes to see American plays. 
Strange to say, this never deters Mr. Henderson 
from asking him questions about America, the 


BERNARD SHAW 
Archibald Henderson’s 


of Bernard 


American theatre and American writers. Natu- 
rally, Mr. Shaw’s answers are quite beside the 
point. Whenever they do come to a topic in 
which both are interested, no discussion worth 
listening to ensues. Henderson pronounces the 
usual funeral oration over the late President 
Wilson, and Shaw attacks Wilson’s policies; 
but they never come to grips. Shaw explains 
at great length how stupid the British public 
was in suspecting him of pro-Germanism, 
and satisfies Mr. Henderson by pointing out 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Sovereigns of Art: No. 1—Ferene Molnar 
The Foremost Playwright and Satirist of Hungary Observed at Close Range 


HE avalanche of Hungarian plays which 

came tumbling down on Broadway some 

four years ago brought us the firm con- 
yiction that just as many bad plays originate 
from the homeland of paprika and csérdds as 
from the flats of New York. But of all the 
motley tribe of Hungarian playmakers whose 
works have been inspected by American au- 
diences, Ferenc Molnar knows best what the 
theatre wants. 

In Budapest today, the wildly exaggerated 
reports of the sums paid in royalties by the 
American manager have made playwriting a 
disease there. One is likely, on one’s way to 
meet a fair lady at Gerbeaud’s, to be dragged 
up a dark alley by an aspiring dramatist and 
asked one’s opinion of a play built on the 
staggering assumption that the flame which 
js eternal in woman cannot be extinguished 
until her skirts catch fire in the last act. The 
idea, one is dogmatically told by a playwright 
who has never strolled outside the Danube coun- 
tries, is the best the American stage will have 
had the opportunity of viewing these past five 
and twenty years. But while these ambitious 
thousands sweat, a few of them not ineffec- 
tively, Molnar continues to write plays at a 
leisurely pace, and with a hasty glance back- 
ward at his latest one The Glass Slipper, ap- 
parently without any emotion whatsoever at the 
prospect of this New York performance, or an 
indifferent notice from the dramatic critic of 
the Nese York Times. 


S THE biographies may some day read, 

Molnar is an old newspaper-man who be- 
came a successful playwright. A reporter at 
eighteen, his work was always fresh and accu- 
rate and revealed him as possessed of an amaz- 
ing facility for observing details and noting 
them down. He began his literary career as a 
writer of short stories and dialogues, some of 
which are already familiar to the readers of 
Vanity Fair. He originally appeared as a play- 
wright in 1902 as the author of a pair of 
knockabout farces, but his first real success was 
The Devil. Liliom, presented by the Theatre 
Guild in 1921, established Molnar in America 
as one of the finest of the dramatists, and 
subsequently two other plays The Swan and 
The Guardsman (in its second blooming) have 
met with favor. Fashions for Men, Launzi 
Edna St. Vincent Millay’s adaptation of Mol- 
nar’s Heavenly and Earthly Love, The. Love- 
Letter in a musical comedy version, The 
Phantom Rival a dream-play, and Carnival 
have all been presented on the American stage 
with varying success; in fact, two—Launzi and 
Carnival—were almost unprecedented fail- 
ures, 

The Frohman company will try once more 
with The Phantom Rival, for under the title of 
The Tale of the Wolf they will produce it in 
the coming season. Several important plays by 
Molnar have not as yet had American produc- 
tions: The White-Cloud, a war play tinged 
with heroics, a Christmas legend The Angel 
of Ferenc-véros written in company with Eu- 
gene Heltai, a journalist and playwright, The 
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Red Mill announced for production here by 
David Belasco, and The Glass Slipper, due for 
a New York presentation by the Theatre 
Guild. His dramatic works also include some 
one-act plays grouped under the general title 
of Theatre and another Stil/-Life. 

For ten years, Molnar was the columnist of 
the .Pesti Hirlap, once the most prominent 








DRAWING BY CANDELL 
MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
By Ferenc Molnar 


1878. I was born in Budapest. 

1896. I became a law-student at Geneva. 
1896. I became a Budapest journalist. 
1897. I wrote a short-story. 

1900. I wrote a novel. 

1902. I became a playwright at home. 
1908. I became a playwright abroad. 

1914. I became a war-correspondent. 


1916. I became a playwright once more. 

1918. My hair turned snow-white. 

1925. I should like to be a law-student at 
Geneva once more. 











Budapest daily, and his reputation as a shrewd 
and penetrating wit spread throughout Europe. 
In 1914, he became a war-correspondent, and 
sent back the kind of stories that legends are 
made of. His reports were always crammed 
with touching episodes which wrung the heart. 
As a novelist, Molnar wrote two first-rate books 
The Children of Pal Street and The Story 
of a Derelict, but the rest of his efforts in this 
direction have been productive of but trivial 
stuff. Prisoners, a novel just published here, 
is one of his poorest attempts at creative writ- 
ing. Of late years Molnar styles himself em- 
phatically “‘a literary artist”. Today he occu- 
pies a unique place in Hungarian letters. Prob- 
ably the most unpopular man in Budapest, he 
is, among friends, held up as a reprobate and a 
scamp, and, among strangers, pointed out as the 
saviour of a great literature. 

It is difficult enough to find a reason for all 
this. Someone or other who wandered, prob- 
ably by mistake, around Central Europe once 
wrote back to America that Molnar was an 
eccentric ragamuffin, a rather devout slave of 


the bottle, but the yarn is without foundation. 
Although he lives in one of those ramshackle 
Budapest houses built around a court-yard with 
its entrance always magnificently cluttered 
with packing boxes and assorted junk and reek- 
ing of garbage and stale babies, Molndar’s apart- 
ment at the other end of a flight of greasy steps 
is modern, elaborately furnished, with all the 
décor of Park Lane, and presided over by per- 
fection in man-servants. Molnar himself is the 
immaculately dressed, sophisticated man of the 
world. It is his wont, when receiving visitors, 
to pick out a favorite arm-chair within easy 
reach of a bottle of schnapps, then to wax de- 
lightful. He makes conversation a running 
comment on people and events in a mildly 
cynical vein; he points frequently at his huge 
flat-topped desk and says gravely “There is 
where I write;” he is a master of sly epigram, 
and has a habit of expounding in a profoundly 
philosophic manner perverse and revolution- 
ary theories to a listener, calculated duly to be 
impressed. His cocktail capacity is enormous, 
and he is the most charming of hosts. 


F THERE ever was a more conceited fellow 

than Molnar I have yet to make his acquaint- 
ance. He coddles the phrase “a literary artist”. 
He has placed himself beside the Immortals in 
the world of letters, and his pose as a national 
figure is sublime to the point of the ridiculous, 
It has been often said that he has no friends 
and will have none of friendship. He has his 
satellites and his attorneys. Yet there is noth- 
ing definitely anti-social about him. Every night 
he betakes himself to the Fészek Club, the 
haunt of the local literati, or to the Otthon, 
the gathering place of the journalists, there to 
play a game of cards called a/sdés until the break 
of dawn. There are, of course, a few “inti- 
mates” with whom Molnar is in constant asso- 
ciation, like Géza Feleky, Editor-in-Chief of 
the Vilég, an influential but soporific news- 
paper; Imre Fazekas, who until he wrote a 
promising play called A/tona was considered 
an unbelievably incompetent hack; Zoltan 
Egyed, a journalist of putrid reputation; Dan- 
iel Job, director of the Vigszinhaz, where the 
Molnar plays have their first productions, and 
Feiks, the cartoonist. 

I have come to the opinion that far too much 
is expected of Molnar as a playwright. The 
hand which fashioned Li/iom maintains itself 
only by practice. He is a competent and first- 
rate dramatist, to be sure, but he is not, as many 
—including Molnar himself—would have us 
believe a Shakespeare or a Goethe, or, to come 
down a considerable number of pegs, an Ibsen 
or a Shaw. He is unquestionably an illusionist 
of the emotions, although a more unsentimental 
practitioner cannot be imagined. The gift is 
misused and the spell vanishes while the cur- 
tain is still up. That is because he regards a 
play more as a succession of effective episodes 
than as a dramatic entity. 

With each new play he is more and more 
careless of artistic proportion: he is incuherent, 
diffuse and his themes lead to nowhere. Scenes 

(Continued on page 82) 
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VANITY FAIR 


On the Art of Spreading Gossip 


An Easy Guide to 


AUTHOR'S NOTE 


AM publishing this little essay for the purpose 

of placing a reliable guide in the hands of those 
who do not feel quite at home im the art of spreading 
gossip. I may remark that I own one of the mosi 
complete collections of gossip in Europe and that, 
in the course of cataloguing this rich collection, the 
idea occurred to me to compile this popular essay, 
for the benefit of those who show leanings toward 
this branch of science but who have not as yet been 
able to gain an expert knowledge of it. F. M. 


HE Chief Aims of Gossip: 
The aim of gossip, in the highest sense, 
is to humiliate some one. We must keep 
in mind, in spreading gossip, that the more peo- 
ple we push under water the higher our own 
position will seem. The more people about 
whom we spread harmful and humiliating 
gossip, the fewer will remain untouched. Thus 
we who escape will tower above the crowd. 
Therefore all such gossip as flatters a man, or 
a woman, is dad gossip. 

Example: “The beautiful Mrs. Burmany 
has illicit relations with Dr. Edward Robin- 
son.” This is bad gossip. For, although it libels 
the beautiful Mrs. Burmany and humiliates 
Mr. Burmany, it nevertheless flatters Dr. Rob- 
inson. On the other hand: 
iF HE beautiful Mrs. Burmany has illicit 

relations with Dr. Robinson who accepts 
money from her,” is good gossip for it pushes 
the heads of all three of the parties under 
water. This same specimen of gossip reaches 
perfection in the following variation: 

“The beautiful Mrs. Burmany has illicit 
relations with Dr. Robinson but Robinson ac- 
cepts money from her with the full knowledge 
of Mr. Burmany, who borrows the money back 
from Robinson. The whole scandal was given 
out by Mr. Carstairs, who really finances the 
beautiful Mrs. Burmany.” As is evident from 
this example, gossip is not merely a simple piece 
of libel (as ignorant people might suppose) 
but a skillfully accumulated compound of libel, 
the integral parts of which interlock and 
strengthen each other. Its mathematical ex- 
pression is found in the following formula: 
using G for gossip, L for libel: 

G=L(L+L)+L(L+L)...— 
(Where the sign means: to infinity) 

But all this belongs to the higher science of 
Gossip. I shall expound my specialized develop- 
ment of this theory in another volume which 
I have now in preparation. Here I want to 
discuss only the simple fundamentals of Gos- 
siping. 

I. Elementary gossip should be malicious. 
It should contain, besides, some basic wicked- 
ness, some ingenuity, some sort of cunning. 
In short, some mental elaboration of the bare 
facts which should heighten their destructive 
force. A bad example: 

“A stole B’s watch.” 

A good example: “A stole the watch that B 
inherited from his late beloved mother and 
entrusted to A for safe-keeping.” 

II. Gossip should be adhesive. There should 
be something in it to make it stick to its victim, 
so that it will be impossible for him to get rid 


Malicious Gossiping—tor Promising Beginners 


By FERENC MOLNAR 


of it. It should attach itself to such a feature 
of the victim as is conspicuous, a feature about 
which people will be likely to talk. For ex- 
ample, given a Mr. B. who has a scar on his 
forehead and a beautiful wife, it would be 
bad gossip to say of B. that he became manager 
of a bank because his wife made love to the 
bank president. In this case really good gossip 
would run as follows: 

“The scar on Mr. B’s forehead is the con- 
sequence of an encounter with Mr. C. the 
bank president, whom he surprised with his 
wife. The president threw a bottle at Mr. B’s 
nead and, as a compensation for the injury to 
his head as well as that to his honor, he ap- 
pointed Mr. B. his manager.”” So many hus- 
bands can thank their wives for their advance- 
ment in life that one case more or less does 
not arouse much interest, but, in the latter in- 
stance of good gossip, the minute Mr. B. takes 
off his hat and the scar becomes visible, every- 
one will be reminded of the scandal and Mr. 
B. will carry the curse of it as long as he 
carries the scar, that is, to the end of his life. 

III. Gossip must be dangerous: dangerous 
for the one who first tells it. Gossip that reaches 
its victim without harming anyone else does 
not greatly interest the world. Genuinely good 
gossip gains added value if its originator assumes 
a certain risk. Thus: “Miss X. leads a fast 
life,” is bad gossip because, if Miss X. hears 
that such things are being circulated about her, 
she will simply weep the whole afternoon, but 
nothing else will happen. On the other hand, 
this would be good gossip: “The wife of Cap- 
tain S. of the Regular Army, well-known as a 
fighter and a dueilist, leads a fast life.” Be- 
cause, anyone saying this risks having to fight 
with Captain S. This risk also adds credibility 
to gossip, for people assume that no one would 
say such a thing about the wife of a bellicose 
army captain if it were not true. 

IV. It should be startling. Startling in cone 
tent: unexpected, surprising. For instance, to 
say of a well-known grafter that he has ac- 
cepted money from the Water Supply Company 
is bad gossip. It would be good gossip to say 
the same thing of a man who was known to be 
honest. This is necessary in order to make 
people prick up their ears at the news and then 
bite into it. One could also express the same 
idea as follows: A necessary attribute of good 
gossip is that it should be in contradiction to 
the public knowledge. 

V. It should always have some allusion to 
the penal code. This gives gossip a flavor and 
without it it remains unseasoned. The victim 
must be given a position that would, in case of 
verity, place him in the hands of the law, if 
it is only breaking the code which prohibits 
the breaking of his marriage vows. 

VI. It must be exclusive. This means that 
it should not be broadcast in all directions. A 
genuine gossip does not go the round of the 
cafés and clubs with his tale, for, if two people 
should meet who had both heard it from him, 
they would Jose interest in the story and re- 
mark: “Mr. X. is running around trying to 


spread old scandal.” People don’t like such 
things. A true gossiper will only repeat the 
same story to two or three people and will wait 
until the three have repeated it to nine, the 
nine repeated it to twenty-seven, the twenty- 
seven to eighty-one, etc. For he knows that 
if gossip is left to spread in its natural chan- 
nels it becomes more and more perfectly 
molded, gaining in wit and richness as it passes 
through the public’s hands until, by the time 
it reaches the last man, it is so transformed that 
the man who first launched it can say, with 
perfect gravity: “I never said such a thing in 
my late;-all'T said was. ss ss « 3” 

The real scientist passes his secret on to one 
person only, but that one person he picks with 
care. This is particularly important for be- 
ginners in Gossipology who usually fall victim 
to this error and lose the admiration which 
is their due. In this respect Gossip resembles 
sport. People like and respect amateurs but 
look down upon professionals. 

VII. It should have a moral tone. This 
sounds rather contradictory but such is the case, 
The most wicked gossip must be related in a 
manner which indicates that one is shocked by 
the facts. The true gossiper always appears in 
the garb of a disgusted member of society and 
introduces his story by some such remark as: 
“People are really rotten, What do vou think 
they are saying about that angelic and respecta- 
ble Mrs. Gf They say that she made a bet 
that she could be the sweetheart of nine 
members of the same club.” The moral tone 
is heard when he adds “I, personally, don’t 
believe a word of it.”’ To stand on a basis of 
respectability and rise to heights of moral 
indignation is the most effective way of launch- 
ing gossip. By means of this excellent tech- 
nique it becomes so deadly and outrageous that 
even the originator casts it from him in disgust. 

The Various Kinds of Gossip: 

Species of gossip vary according to geo- 
graphical conditions. On a future occasion I 
shall put into shape my data on “Collective 
International Gossipology.” The present essay 
deals only with local gossip, and is classified 
under the following heads: 

1, Family Gossip 

2. Love Gossip 

3. Business Gossip 

4, Theatrical Gossip (which includes fam- 
ily, love and business gossip and is therefore, 
by some researchers and scientists, called “Per- 
fect Gossip”’). 

I. The aim of Family Gossip is to reveal the 
immoral life within the home. The father 
beats the children. The woman is a faithless 
wife and a bad mother. The father is a miser. 
The mother carns money in questionable ways. 
The children forge their father’s name. The 
mother and father live apart. 

II. The aim of Love Gossip is to disclose 
illicit relations. The married woman deceives 
her husband. The married man has a sweet- 
heart. The married man has an affair with a 
married woman. Someone deceives someone 


(Continued on page 94 ) 
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STEICHEN 


Ann Pennington—Now Stepping Out in the Movies 


5 it, £ Sus “Follies” 
The Screen Has Stolen Her, for the Summer at Least, from her Customary ‘“F 
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THIRD STREET 


Way down south at its very begin- 
nings, Fifth Avenue is Italian. 
There, the Dagos display their 
amazing wares on countless push- 
carts. Giuseppe Sansegno, who 
shoves before him the most exclu- 
sive shop in Little Italy, is here seen 
casting a baleful eye on the fresh 
young wop who is edging too close 
to the suspender department 


PLOT OF THE “ | \ 
STORY H E 


People who live out- 
side of New York think 
of Fifth Avenue as a 
street representing but 
one mood, one purse, 
and one social stra- 
tum. New Yorkers 
know that, on its six 
miles of magical side- 
walks between Third 
and One Hundred and 
Thirtieth streets, they 
may see no less than 
eight different nations, 
aspects, and_ social 
points of view. The 
truth is that the Ave- 
nue means totally dif- 
ferent things to differ- 
entpeople. Mr. Covar- 
rubias the visiting 
Mexican artist, reveals 
to us the essence of 
the great thoroughfare 
from various social 
angles 








 — 
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EIGHTH STREET 


Every afternoon, Greenwich Villagers 
ooze out to Fifth Avenue, near the Bre- 
voort, and reluctantly inhale a little mid- 
dle-class fresh air. Here, the Avenue ex- 
presses Art, in banana oil. Hortense, 
who Writes (principally on paper napkins, 
in the early hours of the morning) and 
Robert, who draws murals for Italian 
restaurants (by his own request) are wan- 
dering over to Absinthe Joe’s to see 
whether anyone else is working, before 
they decide to dedicate the remaining hour 
of the afternoon to the Mews of Art 


TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET 
Leopold Wishky, of Wishky, Wishky, & 
Wishky (formerly Wishky & Wishky), 
Modish Cloaks and Suits for the Trade, is 
hovering in front of a cigar store, at the 
wholesale stretches of the Avenue, looking 
over the hosiery display that ambles to 
and fro. Nothing could be farther from 
his mind than the Frau and the seven little 
unwashed Whishkys up north in the Bronx 


VANITY FAIR 


MANY PHASES 
of 


FIFTH AVENUE 


Eight Aspects and 


Six Miles of the Avenue 


Travelogue Drawings 


by COVARRUBIAS 





FORTY-SECOND STREET 


Soft glances and sharp elbows enable Esther and 
Vera to manoeuvre through the noonday jam at 
Forty-Second street, Paradise of the gum-chewing 
stenographer. Vera is girlishly admiring a 
snappy green-and-white striped sport sweater 
(only $3.98) in a near-by window; Esther is gaz- 
ing longingly after the sheik in the pinch-back 
suit who just stamped on her instep. The girls 
constitute two of the reasons why tired business 
men leap to their death from twelve-story windows 
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EIGHTY-SIXTH STREET 


FORTY-NINTH STREET 
The region of the Art Galleries and Jewelry 
Shops! Dottie, who is commuting from Tenafly 
to study social work, now knows that her mother 
was right when she cautioned her against speak- 


ity hat-band, and air of je ne sais quoi, was but 











The abode of the Social Register. On Sunday 
mornings especially, the world, without even 
buying a ten-dollar ticket to a charity ball, can 
gaze upon the Créme de la Crémes, strolling along 
Fifth Avenue to church from their sixty-room 
dovecote on Eighty-Sixth street. As the De la 
Crémes, on the lookout for society photographers, 
glare coldly at the hoi-polloi blithely strewing 









comic-supplements over Mayor Hylan’s Central 
Park, few would suspect that Mrs. De la Créme 
sails on the Goldarnia Friday for a Paris divorce 


his character by fondling her elbow on the way 
across the street, and his bold advances have 
warned Dottie not to accept his chocolate soda 


ing to strange men. But who could guess that 
this gentleman, with his striped trousers, fratern- 
; awolf in very sheepish clothing. He has betrayed 


~ 


FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 
La Gioconda, the most extended of the 
mannequins at Tappé’s millinery parlors, 
is going to the Plaza for luncheon. She 
may EAT, later, at Childs’ across the way, 
but, heaven knows, it won’t be her fault. 
Gioconda is but one of the thousand manne- 
quins who make of Fifth Avenue, at this 
precise point, an undulating mass of peris 
and houris, to the delight of the elderly 
gentlemen in the Union Club windows 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTIETH STREET 


rand This is the point at which the Avenue becomes 
am at dark, and changes into a social centre for the 
ewing swagger Negro population of New York. The 
ng a best coloured restaurants, shops, and apartment 
veater houses are to be found along its sidewalks. Wit- 
J gt ness—if you will—Lily, a high yaller gal and 
grr Charleston dancer in the cabaret around the 
B sre corner. Note, also, Mr. Bimbo, her friend, cousin, 


ar eo manager, husband, playmate, and protector 
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VANITY FAIR 


Gambling on the Green 


Some of the Pleasantries, Problems, and Portraits of the Poker Table 


By GEORGE. 8. CHAPPELL, Drawings by GEORGE. LUKS 


OKER players may be divided into two 
classes. This brilliant statement is true of 
any other subdivision of the human race 
but, for the purposes of the writer of this article, 
the classification is particularly apt, not to say 
nifty, for it is clear to me that each 
poker player is either Pleasant or 
Unpleasant depending on whether 
I win from him or not. So much 
for the general statement which 
gracefully launches my subject. 
Before examining the human 
exhibits in my poker gallery let us 
consider, briefly, the game itself. 
Poker is a great American pas- 
time. It is democratic to the last 
degree and so popular that it has a 
whole literature of its own, from 
the enduring masterpieces of O/d 
Man Greenhut to the current 
comic strips of the Penny Ante 
C/ub. Nor must we forget the 
solemn treatises by card experts 
who figure out that it is better 
to discard anything better than 
two pairs. The theories of these 


last named gentlemen, _ backed 
up by the immutable Law of 
Averages, are especially amus- 


ing to the ordinary player who 
would rather lay down his life than three aces. 


OKER is an all-the-year-round sport. It 

is cozy and comforting in winter, when 
Boreas howls at the casement and the man who 
has filled a flush howls at the green baize board. 
But it really comes into its own, I think, in 
the summer, the sea- 

\ son when thousands of 
wives depart for moun- 
tain and shore leaving 
an equal number of 
husbands free from the 
necessity of catching 
the 5.45 as well as 
from all sorts of other 
suburban shackles. It 
is then that one may 
roam into the club for 
dinner, during which 
the proposition ismade, 
“How about a little 
game this evening!” 





and sce the idea cheer- 
fully entertained by 
an ample number of 
willing and emanci- 


The superstitious pok- 


er-player knows that 
he can never draw the 
card he wants unless 
he squeezes his right 
foot with his left hand 


pated hearts. 

The chips, the table, 
the room, the 
table with the cheering bottle, the sandwiches, 
the boastful preludes as to what each player is 
going to “do” to the others, the laying off of 
coats and the laying on of hands, poker hands, 
what a merry din and bustle it makes! 

Poker has one quality which endears it to 
many, its individualism. You are no man’s 
partner; that is, you are not if you wish to 


side- 


recites them between hands. 
when the “edge” is passed, the ‘‘bet’’ passes with it. 
man at the lecturer’s left holds a pat flush and is registering revenge 


retain your amateur standing, and an amateur 
standing is the sive gua non of an acceptable 
participant. Professionalism in poker smacks 
of the ocean liner or of those mysterious games 


into which a traveller is lured on a train. Fach 





In every game there is the bright boy who knows all the rules and 
We see him above explaining why. 
The gentle- 


man is on his own. Bridge is a splendid game 
but there has been many a heart ache engen- 
dered by a bungling partner whose ambitious 
doubles exceeded his skill. In poker, on the 
contrary, lack of skill is a recommendation 
rather than a detriment. Making all allowances 
for beginner’s luck, none is more welcome in 
a poker conclave than he who is notoriously 
inept. 
naled by joyous cries of “Look, who’s here!’ 


I know players whose arrival is sig- 

> 
and a general rise in spirits on the part of all 
concerned. Such a bungling performer is re- 
garded as one of the extra dividends of life, a 
melon in human form. 

Poker is a deeply religious game. It is full 
of a sort of faith, deep and abiding. I know an 
avowed agnostic, one who sees no meaning in 
the beauties of Nature, who 
yet has a simple trust in the 
cficacy of a red and a black 
nine, which is touching in the 
extreme. I told him once that 
he was a religious man. He 
repudiated the idea hotly, but 
continued in the worship of 
his little red and black gods. 

Inherent in the game are 
other imaginary things in 
which every poker player be- 
There is the “limit” 
for instance. This is a purely 
fictitious idea, invented to get 
the game started. Let it be, 
at the beginning, twenty-five, 
fifty cents, a dollar, or what 
you will. Comes a time when 
it is changed; raised, never 
lowered. Honor compels the 


] ieves. 





This gentleman is liable to 
have them without knowing 
affything about it 


player who is ahead to acquiesce. The loser 
sees a possible way out. And the limit, that 
predicted brake and balance, shows itself but 
an ignis fatuus, a will o the wisp. 


HEN, too, there is that fig- 
ment of the imagination, the 
How often do we 
see it proved that there is no such 
thing. Here again, Hope is the 
dominant clement. Twelve e’clock 
is set as the time of cessation. Its 
arrival is marked by a feeble re 
minder from a faint-hearted win- 
ner but he is drowned out, shamed, 
silenced. Fresh packs are cut. Bill, 
who is playing his third stack, re- 
joices silently. The next hour will 
give him the chance to skin them 
alive. And so the hours pass. The 
sky pales to dawn, argent clad. If 
poker had done no more than teach 
men the beauty of the sunrise it 
would still be a beautiful influence. 

There are the rules, so charm- 


closing hour. 


ingly flexible, the very negation 
of law, the extra rounds provided 
for by freak hands, the extra antes 
exacted and the glorious succession 
of closing ceremonies, the round 
otf roodles, the whang doodle and the final ob- 
sequies of the kitty. All in all, Poker is by far 
the most imaginative and religious pastime inthe 
world, compacted of rites and fetishes that go 
to the very root of primitive human nature. 

Reverting to my classification of players as 
Pleasant and Unpleasant, I should like to men- 
tion a few of the Jatter whom I have found in 
almost every game. One of the most trying is 
the cheery winner, the boisterous soul who as- 
sumes from the start that everything is coming 
his way and who is so often right. There seems 
to be a certain drag with Fate exercised by these 
radiant fools who are the first to take their 
places at the table and call upon their com- 
panions to come to the slaughter. 

These idiots break every rule of the game as 
far as probability is concerned. 
They make the most. out- 
ragcous bets and win pots by 
drawing four cards to a seven 
or taking an entirely new 
hand. I could stand these 
blighters, even with their an- 
noying success, if it were not 
for the merry din with which 
their play is accompanied. The 
game is one long joke and the 
hand. is 
the signal for peals of laughter. 

Another bore is the exacting 
player, the punctilious lad 
with whom everything must 
be just so. He is the man who 
writes to the papers, ‘A bets 
B, in a five-handed game... 
ete.” As the cards are dealt 

(Continued on page 98) 
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The High Art of Low Comedy 
As Exemplified by Charlie Chaplin and his New 


HENEVER anyone starts to pan the 

movies (and if you can name me one 

who doesn’t I shall be pleased to send 
you an autographed copy of the photograph 
which appears on this page, done in handsome 
tinto-gravure and wholly suitable for framing) 
—whenever, as I observed at the start, 2 man 
starts to pan the movies, he qualifies his bitter 
condemnation with the patronizing concession, 
“Qf course I always go to see the Chaplin, 
Lloyd or Keaton comedies.’”? As much as to 
say: “The middle class suburbs bore me to 
tears, but I never miss a chance to visit the 
slums.” 

His meaning is obvious: the movies, as such, 
are less than an art, but in their crudest and 
vulgarest forms they do provide entertainment 
of a sort. 


HAT is nonsense. No one is qualified to 

judge the moving picture by the so-called 
“photoplays”’—“heart dramas,” “society dra- 
mas,” “epic dramas” and other trash—for these 
are not truly moving pictures. You have seen 
Miss Corinne Griffith defending her honor 
against Mr. Lew Cody in his rooms at the 
Albany, or Mr, Rudolph Valentino leading the 
Arab horsemen across the burning sands, or 
little Miss Baby Peggy bringing Daddy and 
Munsie together in tearful reconciliation, or 
Mr. Conway Tearle, as Sergeant O’Malley of 
the Mounted, getting his man—but in these 
instances you have not seen real moving pic- 
tures. You have seen a cheap, celluloid imita- 
tion of some scene or situation that originated 
on the stage or on the printed page. 

When the movies declare themselves inde- 
pendent of all other forms of expression, they 
approximate an art; this has been done most 
notably by the comedians, who express their 
own ideas, in their own manner and in the 
medium that they know best. They don’t take 
their material second-hand from Broadway or 
from Grub Street. 

I am not announcing that I have discovered 
Charlie Chaplin; that important feat has al- 
ready been accomplished by almost every liter- 
ary Columbus—from Gilbert Seldes to Minnie 
Maddern Fiske (and, incidentally, by the gen- 
eral public, some twelve years before). But I 
do believe that the movie producers themselves 
have yet to discover the secret of Chaplin’s 
art; they have yet to realize that he, and the 
other comedians, have given the moving pic- 
ture an identity of its own. They have used 
the camera as an artist would use his pen or a 
painter his brush; they have made it an instru- 
ment of creation. 

There are, of course, exceptions. In Ger- 
many they have caught the idea, and have made 
such pictures as The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari 
and The Last Laugh. Douglas Fairbanks has 
done much the same thing in The Thief of 
Bagdad and Don Q. James Cruze did it once 
ina picture called One Glorious Day. But the 
great majority of the movie moguls have heen 
content to go on, dealing in damaged goods 
because that, at the moment, seems the most 
profitable thing to do. 





By R. E. SHERWOOD 


Mention art to a film magnate, and he will 
laugh in your face. “‘Listen, brother,” he will 
say, after the guffaws have subsided, “the mo- 
tion pictures are made for the square-heads 
out in Kalamazoo, not for the highbrows in 
Greenwich Village—and the  square-heads 
want entertainment, not art.’ 

It is useless to argue that art may conceivably 
be entertainment; art, in Hollywood, is re- 





VANDAMM 


ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 


Mr. Sherwood, one of the most 
distinguished authorities on motion 
pictures in America, is, at present, 
the Editor of Life. He has long 
been an admirer of Mr. Chaplin 


garded as a dull, dry, esoteric and highly un- 
profitable property which is to be shunned 
religiousiy by all those who have the best in- 
terests of the exhibitor’s box-office at heart. 
Charlie Chaplin is, and always has been, 
the living refutation of this absurd doctrine. 


himself as he damned well pleases, regardless 
of the bankers, the distributors and the sales 
executives; and Charlic Chaplin’s pictures are 
incredibly profitable. You can take any ten 
screen heart-dramas—all of them ‘‘box-office 
knockouts” in the most offensive sense of the 
word—and you will find that they did not, 
collectively, measure up to Shoulder Arms in 
earning capacity. 

An examination of Chaplin’s methods will 
prove that he is absolutely independent, that 
he is as free and untrammelled as the most 
violent vers /idrist who ever defied tradition 
in poetry. 

Instead of buying stories that have been suc- 
cessful as novels and plays, and therefore pos- 
sess proved circulation value, he creates his 
own ideas from his own mind. Instead of 
producing a definite number of pictures on 
schedule cach year (so that they may be sold 
to exhibitors in bunches, like so many Lily 
Cups), he works when he feels like it and 
doesn’t bother to release a picture until he be- 
lieves that it is complete. 

In the last three years, Chaplin has produced 
only three pictures—A Woman of Paris, The 
Pilgrim and The Gold Rush, The last of these 





Film, “The Gold Rush” 


was started in January 1924, and finished in 
May 1925. 

It is the proud boast of a famous director 
that he recently completed a six reel feature 
picture in a total of eighteen days. Chaplin 
frequently takes that much time for the photog- 
raphy of one scene, doing the thing over and 
over again until he is certain that it is as nearly 
right as he can make it. 


| PHOTOGRAPHING his new film, The 
Gold Rush, Chaplin used up nearly half a 
million feet of film, which subsequently had to 
be cut down to approximately ninety-five hun- 
dred feet. That represents a frightful waste, 
and as such should be severely condemned by 
all patriots who support our President in his 
campaign for economy—but it may have some- 
thing to do with the fact that The Gold Rush 
is Chaplin’s greatest picture. 

Charlie Chaplin has produced The Gold 
Rush as a sort of symbolical autobiography. He 
has dramatized himself—just as he has dram- 
atized himself in every picture he has ever 
made. It is the story of a stampede in the 
Klondike, with an enormous mob of eager 
prospectors storming the heights of Chilnook 
Pass in a wild scramble for gold. With the 
procession, and yet utterly detached from it, 
is a lonely figure in a derby hat and a burlap 
Inverness cape, who carries a bamboo cane to 
aid him in his perilous climb up the icy slopes. 

He would like to mix with the others, but 
they will have none of him; they are too busy, 
too anxious to get down to business, to bother 
with him. So he must go his way alone. He 
finds the gold, but the dance-hall girl of his 
heart jilts him—and he is compelled to return 
home with nothing but vast wealth to show for 
his efforts. 


HUS does Charlie Chaplin take his sar- 

donic fling at the world which has been 
generous to him, but never sympathetic; and the 
world, as usual, will roar with laughter at his 
antics and will pay several million dollars into 
the theatres where The Gold Rush is shown. 

Chaplin says that his next picture will be 
called Pierrot; this, too, will presumably be a 
symbolical autobiography. For the great Char- 
lot is introspective to a painful degree, and 
whenever he starts a new comedy he does so 
with the promise, “This is to be my great 
work. In this I shall bare the soul of Charlie 
Chaplin.” He does so, invariably—and_ be- 
cause the soul of Chaplin is the soul of genius, 
his comedies are notable and distinguished. 
For with all his instinct for Russian grimness, 
his nebulous whimsicality, his blind groping 
for an illusive ideal, with all this goes the 
basic knowledge that a policeman’s posterior is 
the funniest property known to man—and that, 
when a well directed tee or a lighted candle is 
applied to this nether locality, people will 
laugh. 

Chaplin’s influence has been exerted, in an 
emphatically apparent manner, on the other 
comedians—Buster Keaton and Harold Lloyd 
in particular. Both of these gifted young men 

(Continued on page 82) 
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BECK AND MACGREGOR, LONDON 


Gladys Cooper—Successtully Reviving Pinero in London 


A Camera Study of a Beautiful and Gifted English Actress 


{SS COOPER is now playing at the Adelphi in London in an enormously 

successful revival of Sir Arthur Wing Pinero’s “Iris” dividing the act- 

ing honors with Henry Ainley and Ivor Novello. Her Iris is reputed to be 

the best performance of her brilliant career, and once more A. B. Walkley, 

the eminent critic of the London “Times” calls attention to her girlish beauty, 
her great charm and her subtle command of the dramatic. 

For a number of years Miss Cooper has been regarded by connoisseurs 


as the loveliest woman on the English stage of today. Thousands flock to 
see her, regardless of the quality of her vehicle, always assured that her 
charm and a lively and variegated wardrobe will certainly repay their at- 
tendance. Her social position and great personal popularity have helped 
to make her an outstanding and unique figure on the English stage. She has 
threatened many times to visit the American stage, and her appearance here, 
vaguely scheduled for late autumn, will be awaited with much interest 
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In Which is Told, 


E HAD fallen asleep 
on the shoulder of his 
young wife, who sup- 
ported with a proud 
tenderness the weight 
of his blond head, with 
the eyes closed in the 
handsome, ruddy face. 
He had slipped his 
arm under ier light young body; and his 
strong hand extended listlessly outside the sheet 
just beside her right elbow. She smiled to see 
that masculine hand suddenly emerging there— 
alone and quite detached from its owner. Then 
she let her glance wander around the dimly-lit 
room. A canopy of voile threw a bluish tinge 
upon the bed. “I’m too happy to sleep,” she 
breathed to herself. 

Too excited, also, and, quite often, com- 
pletely astounded at her new existence. For 
just a fortnight now, she had lived the scandal- 
ously happy life of a young bride who finds 
herself living with a stranger, a man almost 
wholly unknown, with whom, however, she 
is desperately in love. Meeting a good-looking 
blond boy, a young widower, completely ab- 
sorbed at the time in tennis and rowing, and 
marrying him a month later, her marital ad- 
venture had achieved something of the startling 
and alluring character of aprchistoric abduction. 





THE YOUNG WIFE 


HE was overwhelmed with the strangeness 

of it anew, when, as on nights like this, 
watching beside her husband, she closed her 
eyes for a while and then opened them to see, 
with amazement, the blue curtains instead of 
the draperies of apricot pink which had filtered 
the morning light into the bed-chamber of 
her girlhood. 

A slight shudder ran through the sleeping 
figure beside her; and she pressed her arm a 
little more closely around her husband’s neck 
with a protective and authoritative gesture al- 
together charming in so frail a being. He did 
not wake, 

“How long his eyelashes are!” she thought; 
and she also mentally commended his full ripe 
mouth; his complexion, a kind of rosy brick 
color; and even his forehead, which was neither 
high nor grand, but which was still free from 
wrinkles, 

And now the right hand of her husband, 
lying beside her, quivered in its turn; and she 
felt his arm, upon which she was resting her 
entire weight, stir beneath the hollow of her 
back, 

“Pm too heavy. I ought to get up and put 
out the light. But—how can I—he’s sleeping 
so wel]—” 

The arm writhed again feebly. She curved 
her back up to make herself lighter. 

“It’s almost as if I were lying on some 
animal,” she thought. 

She turned her head a little on the pillow 
and looked at the hand lying beside her. ‘How 
big it is! Of course, it would be—he’s a whole 
head taller than I am!” 

The light from a globe of bluish glass fell 


The Hand 
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Once More, the Story of a Marriage in Haste 


By COLETTE 


full upon that hand and brought out the small- 
est excrescences in the texture of the skin, 
exaggerated the knots at the joints, and the 
veins that were swollen by the compression of 
the arm. Some reddish hairs at the base of the 
fingers all bent in the same direction like a 
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TWO SONNETS 
By HELEN Cuoare 
I 
COMPLEXITY 


Believe me not, if, honest and intense, 
I say I love you;—for you know not 


what 

Dark hatreds I shall feel a moment 
hence, 

And still feel truth: be wise, believe 
me not; 


Believe me not if, frozen and apart, 

I say I hate you;—dear, a mood more 
mild 

Will see me press your likeness 
heart 

Absurdly, like a sentimental child; 

Believe me seldom, for the trickling 
hours 

Are rain to rust and acid to corrode 

The steel of all my truths; my last 
vow cowers, 

Cringing to falsehood, under a day’s 
light load. 

Believe a girl so strangely made as I 

Not even when I tell you that I lie. 


to my 


II 
AT ANCHOR—— 


I think I was not made for anchoring 

In any harbor, any personal port; 

I came to taste your peace; I had not 
thought 

How quickly peace is brushed by 
boredom’s wing; 

I had not thought I should be tiring 

So soon of what so long my ship had 
sought: 

—Safety and sleep 
that ought 

To bring it comfort after journeying. 





all quiet things 


Your too familiar moods have come 
to be 

My weariness, 
pain; 

And you, God knows, must be as 
tired of me; 

I ride so ill at anchor—I am fain 

To sail a fickle, lightly-loving sea; 

Give me this gift:—cut me adrift 

again! 


my anger, and my 











field of grain before the wind, and the flat 
nails, from which the buffer had not been able 
to remove the ridges, shone with a rose-colored 
polish. 

“I must tell him not to use polish on his 
nails,” thought the young wife. “Nail polish— 
and carmine—they don’t go with a hand—a 
hand so—so—” 

An electric shock running along that hand 
relieved her of the need of finding an adjective. 
The thumb, long and spatulate, stiffened 
against the index finger. Then the hand seemed 
suddenly to lose its human aspect completely 
and to take on an appearance at once simian and 
Vicious. 

“Oh,” breathed the young wife, as if she 
had suddenly been confronted by an im- 
propriety. 


REVELATION 


HE horn of a passing automobile pierced 

the silence with a sound as sharp as a ray 
of light. The sleeper did not waken. But the 
hand, taking swift alarm, contracted almost in 
the shape of a crab, and waited, ready to strike. 
The shattering sound ceased; and the hand, re- 
laxing little by little, let fall its tentacles and 
became a flabby beast again, quivering with 
little convulsive tremors. The flat nail of the 
long cruel thumb shone with nail gloss. A 
crook, which the young wife had never seen 
before, showed in the little finger; and the 
sprawling hand, opening out, disclosed its fleshy 
palm. 

“And I have kissed that hand,” she thought. 
“How horrible! But I never really looked at 
it before.” 

Soon, the hand, now evidently agitated by a 
sinister dream, seemed to respond to this 
revulsion of disgust on her part. It gathered 
itself together, then opened itself wide ex- 
posing its tendons, its knots, its reddish hair, 
like a panoply of war. Then, curving gently, 
it picked up some folds of the sheet and pro- 
ceeded quite methodically as if it were about 
to strangle them. 

“Ah!” cried the girl. 

The hand disappeared; the big arm, relieved 
of its burden, became in one moment a girdle 
of protection, a warm defense against all the 
terrors of the night. 


MORNING 


UT the next morning, when the breakfast 

tray was brought in with its creamy choco- 
late and crisp toast, she remembered it all once 
more when she saw the hand again, red and 
hairy, with the hateful thumb curved around 
the handle of a knife. 

“Do you want this slice of toast, darling?” 
he said. “I’ve buttered it especially for you.” 

She trembled and felt her flesh creep. “No 
—oh, no!” 

Then she hid her fear, gathered herself to- 
gether courageously, and, beginning at the same 
moment, a new life of compliance, of duplicity 
and of a subtle and loathsome diplomacy, bent 
over and kissed that monstrous hand. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER TAKING 


Entering the left hand portal of Abdomen Allah’s Incredible as it may seem, the quintette of slim | 
fashionable aquarium, we see the portly femaie Vogue silhouettes, making their exit at the right, are | 
clientéle on their way to take the waters, the steam the same monumental .matrons who, at the left, 
bath, the hot room, the massage and other tortures occupied more than their full share of cubic space. 
prescribed by the terrible Turkish régime. Notice The Turkish Bath has done it. Now they can face 
that the ladies resemble five of the most over-stufted their modistes unashamed and slip into misses’ size | 
ottomans in the Ottoman Empire. But wait... frocks without ignominy, shame, or rubber girdles | 


Baring the Secrets 
FF “24 * of the ‘Turkish 





A Few Occidental Accidents 


| j £ Revelationary Sketches by FISH 
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MOURNING THE REMAINS 
This is a Turkish Bath tragedy. Alice’s aged 
Aunt Sophie was left too long in the hot room. 
Alice and Percy have been summoned hastily to 
collect what was left. Alas, it is but a scant pint 
of tallow substance, which they must carry home 
in a fruit jar and place in the family vault. Percy, 

the heir, is completely overcome 











THE YOUNGER SET 


One of the pleasantest sights in the 
world is that of the younger set at phay 
in the pool. They love to splash and 
the walls echo the sounds of their mer- 
riment. Only a moment ago they were 
unconscious of the fact that they had 
completely sunk old Mrs. Willis whom 
they had lightly mistaken for a raft 
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HIS ERROR 


Gustave, the lean, lank rubber on the 
left, is very much embarrassed. ‘Good 
Heavens,” he thinks, ‘fa lady has 
strolled into the men’s department! 
I must reprove her.’’ Which he does, 
only to discover that the lady is Bertie 
Caraway, one of those plump young- 
sters whose figure and boy-cut are just 
too girlish for anything. Which proves 
that girls sometimes simply will be boys 








A SOCIAL OPPORTUNITY 


Isn’t it thrilling? For months now, 
Daisy Davis has been trying to jimmy 
her way into Mrs. Punderford’s atten- 
tion only to have that lady give her the 
glassiest kind of glares, and now she 
bumps right into her in the intimacies 
of the Shower room, where Mrs. P. 
simply has to notice her. The social 
leader is trying to be cold to her, but 
it is awfully hard in that temperature 





GREAT GRIEF (Center) 
Doris has known much sorrow in her 
sweet young life. There was that time 
when her Pomeranian swallowed the 
chicken bone, for instance, and the day 
she missed the train to Newport and 
arrived too late for the Tennis Ball. 
She thought her heart would break when 
she missed the party, but her suffering 
was nothing compared to that which 
she is enduring now, and all because 
she has just got a little soap in her eye 













TURKISH 
NARCISSIAN 
BOLSK! 
RUSSIAN 
PRUSSIAN 








THE DILEMMA (Below) 
Sometimes the bath managers are up 
against very knotty problems. The 
ladies’ hours close at eleven, at which 
time the gentlemen’s hours begin. And 
lo, here are two contingents arriving at 
10:55, and each claiming the privileges 
of the pool. The two young men be- 
hind the wicket are wondering if they 
would lose their jobs if they gave all 
the claimants towels and then let events 
take the course that chance might direct 
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Why Send Your Boy To School? 


A Plea for Developing Individuality —Eccentricity Even—in Preparatory Schools 


HE Headmaster of a large and success- 

ful boys’ school not a thousand miles 

from New York is fond of telling his 
pet experience with parents. He had dropped 
a certain boy, who then endeavored to enter 
another school, and of course the master of 
the second school wrote to the master of the 
first for information. This the first master 
supplied, and forgot the incident. But a few 
days later he was suddenly confronted with 
the boy’s parents, the mother well in the van. 
What did he mean, she demanded, telling 
Dr. B things about Robert that caused 
him to reject her sonf The master assured 
her that he had said nothing derogatory about 
Robert, merely stating that he didn’t quite fit 
in so large a school and would do better in a 
smaller one. By way of proof he sent for a 
copy of the letter. When it came he proceeded 
to read it aloud, and found it as he remem- 
bered—until he reached the last sentence. 
Out of the taii of his eye he saw this sentence 
coming, but it was too late to retreat. He had 
to read bn. 





“TFN SHORT,” the letter concluded, “‘the 
real trouble with Robert is that he has 
been spoiled by a foolish mother.” 

He blurted out the words, while the mother 
stood before him, speechless with indignation. 
There was a tense pause. Then the father, 
who so far hadn’t said a word, stepped suddenly 
forward, grasped the Headmaster by the hand, 
and cried, “Thank God, I came!” 

The number of preparatory school boys who 
are unsatisfactory to their masters because they 
have been spoiled by foolish mothers is, how- 
ever, a tiny one. Most of the trouble comes 
either from boys who have been neglected by 
their parents, or from boys whose parents have 
endowed them with unusual qualities. The 
parents most apt to neglect their boys are, of 
course, the rich and busy ones, so the prepara- 
tory schoolmasters, who are called upon to 
educate the scions of such families, generally 
have their hands full merely trying to do the 
- work which the parents should have done be- 
fore the boys were ten years old. When, on 
the contrary, the parents have done the work 
so well that John or Bob is a distinct individ- 
uality, with an independent character and 
some decided and original talent (other, of 
course, than athletic talent), he fits even less 
comfortably into the well regulated prep school 
than the 16-year-old hooch hound. 

The average parent, especially the one who 
had a hard struggle in his own boyhood, wants 
his children brought up in comfort and “well 
educated.” That is human and natural. Also, 
if he is a man of character, he wants his son 
to have character. But any master will tell you 
that, to bring a child up in comfort, too often 
means to bring it up in luxury, with no sense 
of responsibility, and that far too many fathers, 


entirely that this character was developed by 
overcoming obstacles, and expect their sons to 
show equal character without ever facing a real 
obstacle. 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


“Why should I work?” a boy said the other 
day, when reproached with flunking three 
exams. “What difference does it make? Dad’s 
worth a million, and I’m going to inherit the 
business. I’m not going to break my neck 
boning algebra.” 

A boy whose parents have allowed him to 
grow up with that attitude of course hasn’t 
one chance in ten thousand of ever amounting 
to the worth of a pet poodle, nor has the school, 
which doesn’t get him till he is thirteen or 
fourteen, have one chance in ten thousand of 
doing him much good. The number of such 
boys, especially in the more expensive prep 
schools, is pathetically large. Some of them never 
get to college, but the schools, supplemented by 
tutors, manage to shoe-horn the majority into 
Harvard, Yale or Princeton, where the income 
of $10,000,000 endowments is spent upon 
their worthless persons. And it is chiefly the 
parents’ fault that they are worthless. They 
never had a chance from the start. 

One is always hearing talk of the over-em- 
phasis on athletics in preparatory schools. 
Athletics are greatly emphasized, but there is 
a very good reason for it. Coming in so large 
a proportion from homes where there is no 
true intellectual life, or else from homes where 
they have been left to a nursemaid and tutors 
and their own wild devices, the schoolboys find 
in athletics almost their first and most natural 
contact with reality. The opposing rush line 
is oppressively real. The cooperation of team 
play is real. The chance for loyalty to some- 
thing beyond the self is real. The adulation of 
other boys for the athlete is delightfully real. 


HE athlete finds himself a leader with 

influence over his fellows. He feels a sense 
ot power, a stirring of character. Hence it 
is that in the great majority of schools the 
athletic field, not the class-room, is the real 
basis of education, the means through which 
the school gets at the boys and contrives to 
make some of them, at least, reasonably depend- 
able, loyal, and fit to stand up among men. 
The real trouble with the majority of our 
prep schools isn’t too much emphasis on athlet- 
ics, but no emphasis at all on anything else, 
except the College Board exams. 

Probably 90% of private preparatory school 
boys expect to go to college, and the entire 
scholastic curriculum is adjusted to the end 
of getting them there. To get there, they have 
to pass certain definite examinations, in cer- 
tain definite subjects, whether or not they have 
any liking and aptitude for these subjects. 
Bear in mind that a very considerable number 
of them come from homes without any intel- 
lectual background, and most of them from 
homes where the ideal of worldly success is 
a fat income, a straight eight, and a house on 
the proper street. They are not going to college 
because of any intellectual curiosity, any de- 
sire to learn. They are going because it is the 
proper thing to do. And now consider the 
master’s job. He has to take boys without 
mental ambition, without any respect for things 
of the mind, and get them past the College 


Board in a rigid, arbitrary set of subjects which 
gives him almost no scope to awaken and edu- 
cate each separate boy through the channel of 
some special aptitude that might, conceivably, 
be discovered in him. Study, for the boy, be- 


_ comes a bore, and his code too often demands 


that he scorn any chap who does more than 
the essential minimum of work. Coming to 
the school without intellectual interests, or 
having none roused in him after he gets there, 
his mind is ripe for the contemplation of mis- 
chief, and he exalts his one reality—athletics 
—into a sort of religion, an intolerant reli- 
gion, too, Conform, he says, to every lad in 
school, or be the butt of ridicule. 

Now it so happens that the really valuable 
people in this world, whether men or boys, have 
always been the non-conformists. They: have 
also always been the most troublesome. But it 
is the duty, and the glory, of true education 
to help the non-conformists; not to cut men to 
a pattern, but to develop to the full their in- 
dividual talents and capacities. Some non- 
conformists boys are always getting into even 
the most expensive and fashionable prep 
schools, where they are almost invariably re- 
garded as nuisances by most of their masters, 
and as freaks by most of their mates. And that 
is the real and just reproach against our Amer- 
ican schools. There is no place in them for the 
unusual boy. 


HERE is no place for the unusual boy be- 

cause the rigid demands of the college 
entrance examinations have made true educa- 
tion more or less impossible; and because the 
type of American home the average schoolboys 
come from, the type of bringing up (or lack 
of bringing up) they have had, make these 
boys, in advance, intolerant of intellectual 
achievement, ignorant of all the subtler things 
of civilization, blind to everything but the one 
easily grasped reality of athletic supremacy 
and leadership. If you don’t believe this, ask 
any schoolmaster what percent of his boys ever 
read anything but text books and a few of the 
cheaper and more sensational magazines. Or 
give any senior class in any prep school a test 
on current events. Or ask any school editor 
how many of his fellows can be induced to 
write for the literary paper? Or how many 
can draw a picture for him? Or how many 
can play any instrument but a banjo or a saxa- 
phone? Tell any senior class that Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, at 19, published a book of 
poems, and William Winter, at 19, reviewed 
it, and Edward Everett, at 20, was installed as 
pastor of a Boston church, and watch the sheep- 
ish incredulity on their faces. Or even ask 
them, as they were asked recently in two schools, 
how many legs a Hottentot has—and then gasp 
to find that over 60% answer, “Four.” 

You may ask, perhaps, why the average 
schoolmaster is annoyed by the unusual boy, 
even though you readily see why this boy is 
picked upon by his mates. The average master 
is a slave to routine, to “‘marks,” to the neces- 
sity of getting his pupils into college. If 

(Continued on page 90) 
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John Barrymore and Mar 


Are Making Plans Soon to Appear in a Film Version of “‘Paolo and Francesca’’ 


R. BARRYMORE, the success of whose “Beau Brummel” has proved to 
him that romantic costume dramas have a great screen appeal, is now 
bent on producing, for the movies, the Dantesque and mediaeval legend of 
Paolo and Francesca. Mary Astor, who appeared with him in “Beau Brum- 


MLE BEANE BE LE ED OEE A AALS TIT 


és 


mel” (and, more recently, with Douglas Fairbanks in ‘“‘Don Q, Son of Zorro’) 
has shown herself so preéminently suited to romantic réles of this type that 
she will again be his leading lady. This photograph shows the two “million- 
dollar profiles’’ of filmdom in an idyllic moment before the studio camera 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 
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FANNIE BRICE 


Because, from the humbiest begin- 
nings on the East Side of New York 
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P aa PHOTOS 

DONALD MACMILLAN 
Because he accompanied the 
Peary Polar Expedition ard 
headed his own expeditions 
to Crocker Land and Baffin 
Land; because he flew dur- 
ing the War; because, with 
Navy help, he has recently 
headed an expedition to ex- 
plore near the North Pole 


P. & A. PHOTOS 

GEN. R. L. BULLARD 
Because he served with dis- 
tinction in the Indian, Span- 
ish-American, Philippine and 
World Wars; because he 
commanded the Second Army 
in the famous Argonne Drive; 
because his ‘Personalities and 
Reminiscences of the War”, 

will soon be published 
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E. HALDEMAN-JULIUS 


Because, at the age of thirty, he 
began publishing, at five cents 
apiece, the Little Blue Books which 
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now number a thousand titles, which 
have sold 75 million copies and 
which, according to George Jean 
Nathan, “have done more good for 
American letters than all the 
criticism printed since 1776” 


she came to be acclaimed as the 
best comedian on the musical com- 
edy stage; because she made the 
trial of Nicky Arnstein, her hus- 
band, one of the most diverting on 
record; because she is a financial 
genius of high rank; and finally be- 
cause her mastery of pathos, min- 
gled with her extraordinary sense of 
the comic, has brought it to pass 
that she is soon to star for Belasco 





CHRISTOPHER MATHEWSON 
Because for seventeen years of 
active service in the National 
League he had a winning average 
of .665, winning 372 games and 
losing 187; because, throughout his 
more than twenty year connection 
with baseball, he has been a con- 
spicuous standard-bearer of honesty 
and the best sportsmanship 
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The Black Blues 


Negro Songs of Disappointment in Love:—Their Pathos Hardened with Laughter 


HE Negro, always prone to express his 

deepest feeling in song, naturally ex- 

periences other more secular emotions 
than those sensations of religion published in 
the Spirituals. Perhaps the most poignant of 
all his feelings are those related to his disap- 
pointments in love, out of which have sprung 
the songs known as the Blues. These mourn- 
ful plaints occasioned by the premature de- 
parture of “papa,” these nostalgic longings to 
join the loved one in a climate of sunlight 
and colour—although in at least one instance 
the singer indicates a desire to go back to 
Michigan—are more tragic to me than the 
Spirituals, for the Spirituals are often informed 
with resignation, or even a joyous evangelism, 
while the Blues are consistently imbued with a 
passionate despair. 


IKE the Spirituals, the Blues are folksongs 
and are conceived in the same pentatonic 
scale, omitting the fourth and seventh tones— 
although those that have achieved publication 
or performance under sophisticated auspices 
have generally passed through a process of 
transmutation—and at present they are looked 
down upon, as the Spirituals once were, espe- 
cially by the Negroes themselves. The hum- 
bleness of their origin and occasiona!ly the 
frank obscenity of their sentiment are prob- 
ably responsible for this condition. In this 
connection it may be recalled that it has taken 
over fifty years for the Negroes to recover from 
their repugnance to the Spirituals, because of 
the fact that they were born during slave days. 
Now, however, the Negroes are proud of the 
Spirituals, regarding them as one of the race’s 
greatest gifts to the musical pleasure of man- 
kind. I predict that it will not be long before 
the Blues will enjoy a similar resurrection 
which will make them as respectable, at least 
in the artistic sense, as the religious songs. 
The music of the Blues has a peculiar Jan- 
guage of its own, wreathed in melancholy orna- 
ment. It wails, this music, and limps languidly; 
the rhythm is angular, like the sporadic skid- 
ding of an automobile on a wet asphalt pave- 
ment. The conclusion is abrupt, as if the singer 
suddenly had become too choked for further 
utterance. Part of this effect is indubitably 
achieved through the fact that the typical 
Blues is created in three-line stanzas, As W. 
is Handy, the artistic father of the Blues, 
has pointed out to me, the melodic strain can 
thereby be set down in twelve bars instead 
of the regulation sixteen. Not only are the 
breaks between verses and_ stanzas frequent, 
but also there are tantalizing and fascinatingly 
unaccountable—to any one familiar with other 
types of music—gaps between words, even 
between syllables. These effects are more or 
less characteristic of other Negro music, but 
in the case of the Blues they are carried several 
degrees further. When these songs are per- 
formed with accompaniment, the players fill 
in these waits by improvising the weirdest and 
most heart-rending groans and sobs, whimpers 
and sighs, emphasizing, at the same time, the 
stumbling rhythm. Extraordinary combina- 


By CARL VAN VECHTEN 


tions of instruments serve to provide these 
accompaniments: organ and cornet, mouth 
organ and guitar, saxophone and piano; some- 
times a typical Negro jazz-band—and by this 
I do not mean the Negro jazz-band of the 
white cabaret—is utilized by a phonograph 
company to make a record. Many of these 
men do not read music at all. Many of these 
songs have never been written down. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the musical 
interest, the melodic content of these songs is 
often of an extremely high quality, I would 
say that in this respect the Blues seldom quite 
equal the Spirituals. The words, however, in 
beauty and imaginative significance, far tran- 
scend in their crude poetic importance the 
words of the religious songs. They are elo- 
quent with rich idioms, metaphoric phrases, 
and striking word combinations. The Blues, 
for the most part, are the disconsolate wails 
of deceived lovers and cast-off mistresses, whose 
desertion arouses the desolate one to tell his 
sad story in flowery language. Another cause 
has contributed to the inspiration of symbolic 
poetry in these numbers. Negroes, especially 
in the South, indulge in a great deal of what 
they themselves call ‘ window-dressing,” in 
order to mislead their white employers. This 
is the reason for the prevalent belief in the 
South that Negroes are always happy, for they 
usually make it a point to meet a white man 
with a smile and often with a joke. It is 
through this habit of window-dressing that 
the Negroes have grown accustomed to express- 
ing their most commonplace thoughts in a 
special tongue of their own. For example, a 
Negro boy who intends to quit his job sur- 
reptitiously sings to his colored companions: 
“If you don’t believe I’m leavin’, count the 
days lm gone.” A favorite phrase to express 
complete freedom has it: “I’ve got the world in 
a jug, the stopper’s in my hand.” 


"hea Blues bulge with such happy phrases: 
“The blacker the berry, the sweeter the 
juice,” referring to the preference yellow 
girls frequently bestow on extremely black 
men, or the contrasting refrain, which recurs 
in a score of these songs, “I don’t want no 
high yella.” Other picturesque locutions are: 
“Pve put ashes in my papa’s bed so that he 
can’t slip out.” “Hurry sundown, let tomorrow 
come,” “Blacker than midnight, teeth like 
flags o” truce.” 

Certain refrains, for a perfectly logical 
reason, recur again and again in these songs. 


” 


For instance, “‘I went down to the river”: 


I went down to the river, underneath the 
willow tree. 

A dew dropped from the willow leaf, and 
rolled right down on me. 

An’ that’s the reason I got those weepin’ 
willow blues. 


or Goin’ to the river, take my rockin’ chair. 
Goin’ to the river, take my rockin’ chair. 
If the blues overcome me, I’1] rock on away 
from here. 


or Goin’ to the river, I mean to sit down. 
Goin’ to the river, I mean to sit down. 
If the blue-blues push me, Ill jump over 
and drown. 


So many of the papas and mamas depart on 
trains that the railroad figures frequently in 
the Blues: 


Got the railroad blues; ain’t got no railroad 
fare. 

Got the railroad blues; ain’t got no railroad 
fare. 

I’m gonna pack mah grip an’ beat mah way 
away from here. 


or Goin’ to the railroad, put mah head on the 
track. 

Goin’ to the railroad, put mah head on the 
track. 

If I see the train a-comin’, I'l] jerk it back. 


or 1 went up on the mountain, high as a gal 
can stan’, 
An’ looked down on the engine that took 
away mah lovin’ man. 
An’ that’s the reason I got those weepin’ 
willow blues. 


HERE are many Blues which are interest- 

ing throughout as specimens of naive 
poetry, related in a way it would be difficult to 
define, but which it is not hard to sense, with 
oriental imagery of the type of The Song of 
Songs. Such a one is that which begins: 


A brown-skinned woman an’ she’s chocolate to 
the bone. 

A brown-skinned woman an’ she smells like 
toilet soap, etc. 


A typical example of this class of song is 
The Gulf Coast Blues, which also happens to 
possess a high degree of musical interest which, 
unfortunately, I cannot reproduce here. How- 
ever, as sung by Bessie Smith and played by 
Clarence Williams, it is perfectly possible to 
try it on your phonograph. 


I been blue all day. 

My man’s gone away. 

He went an’ left his mama cold 
For another girl, I’m told. 

I tried to treat him fine, 

I thought he would be mine, 
That man I hate to lose, 

That’s why mama’s got the blues. 


The man I love he has done lef’ this town. 
The man I love he has done lef’ this town. 
An’ if he keeps on goin’, I will be Gulf Coast 
boun’. 
The mailman passed but he didn’t leave no news. 
The mailman passed but he didn’t leave no news. 
I’1] tell the world he lef? me with those Guif 
Coast Blues. 
Some o’ yo” men sure do make me tired. 
Some 0’ yo” men sure do make me tired. 
You got a handful o’ gimme an’ a mouthful o’ 
much oblige. 
(Continued on page 86) 
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The Psychology of Suggestion 


An Attempt to Analyze Our Susceptibility to the Printed Word 


( vars cannot be persuaded that daisies 
are an unclean food; that they will die, 
lingeringly and agonizingly, if they 

marry their mother’s bull calf by a different 

short-horn sire; that the meadows are greener 
in another hemisphere; that if one can moo, 
one can be taught to sing like a nightingale. 

Cows cannot be persuaded of these things, be- 

cause they are too stupid to be able to talk or 

to understand what is said to them. That is 
where they have a considerable advan- 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


Consciously (as when, in Roman days, a 
sceptical ruling class encouraged what Gibbon 
calls “useful prejudices” in order to keep 
their inferiors happy and submissive) or more 
often unconsciously, religion and morality 
have always ruled by the power of suggestion. 


HE technique of assertion and unwearying 
repetition has been employed in these two 
spheres of human activity from time immemo- 


choose to look. For propaganda is still with us, 
daily and almost hourly—propaganda of every 
political color, from revolutionary red to mop. 
archic white and fascist black—in every news 
paper we read. Lord Northcliffe, we are told 
by Dr. Chalmers Mitchell in his article on 
Propaganda in the supplementary volumes of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, “brought to his 
task (as Director of Propaganda) a limitles 
faith in the possibility of controlling public 

opinion”. The faith was well justified 





tage over us human beings. 


NOR we human beings are so clever 
that we can understand what is 
said to us and not quite clever enough 
to resist the conviction that what is 
said three times is true. Tell the cow 
three million times that the daisy is 
an unclean flower, for the eating of 
which she will be punished eternally 
in some bovine hell; she will not be- 
lieve it. But tell a man some few 
hundred times that pork and lobster 
are taboo and he will turn from them 
in horror. Cows can see no reason why 
they should not marry their half-broth- 
- ers. Terrified by the word “incest” 
which they have invented and repeated 
to one another through centuries, human 
beings write agonizing five-act trag- 
edies on the subject: to marry or not to 
marry, that is the question. Men can 
be persuaded that they will be happier 
if they frequently change their posi- 
tion on the earth’s surface; cows can- 
not. Nor can the most specious argu- 
ments make cows believe that mere 
education and practice can render 
them proficient in arts for which they 
have no natural talent—a faith which 
is only too easily inspired in men. 
True, in certain respects cows and 
other gregarious animals are highly 
susceptible to suggestion. The fear or 
rage of a single individual easily in- 
fects the whole herd. But this sugges- 
tibility of gregarious animals, though 
intense, is limited. Thanks to his in- 
vention of speech and letters, the sug- 
gestibility of man is absolutely with- 
out limits. By suitable suggestion, he 
can be made to believe or feel any- 





TWO SONGS IN MINOR 


By Leonarp Praskins 
I 


I, who am more alone in crowded ways 
Than ever eagle was on barren crag, 

To whom the brown monotony of days, 
Irresolute, with leaden footsteps drags 

Find in you respite, ease, exchange of mirth; 
And, as a beggar, cowed and humble grown 
Flings back a blessing for the penny thrown, 
I give you value far beyond your worth; 

I see you wise and good, and in you find 

A leaping warmth, as from a friendly fire; 

I see*you as fulfillment of desire-— 

Yet know the eyes I see you with, are blind. 


I shall regain my vision presently; 
Then you will be, my love, no love to me. 


II 


Liars are they who say that when Love comes, 
Beauty is born anew, with greater grace; 
There is within you that which in me numbs 
All sense to Beauty, save what’s in your face. 
Gone is the winter, unmarked by mine eye 
The glistening reticence of falling snow, 
That sombre, moody grace I used to know 
And love, is gone; now perilously nigh 
Is spring, a dewy coming out of sleep; 
A singing lass in garments green and new 
With whom once rendezvous I used to keep— 
I cannot see her now, who've only eyes for 
you. 


Oh, well—I°ll mark the autumn of this year; 
We should be almost done by then, my dear. 


—so well, indeed that it hardly de. 
serves to be called a faith. It is not 
faith, for example, which makes one 
believe in the pressure of the atmos 
phere; it is the spectacle of the mercury 
rising in the tube of the barometer, 
The “possibility of controlling public 
opinion” can be proved, like the exist- 
ence of atmosphere pressure, by ex 
perimental tests. Not to believe in 
that possibility would be a stupid denial 
of conclusive evidence. There was no 
great faith in Lord Northcliffe, only 
a very reasonable acceptance of proofs, 


ERHAPS the most convincing proof 

of the “possibility of controlling 
public opinion” is to be found in the 
existence—the flourishing, exuberant 
existence—of advertisement. That peo- 
ple should be induced by propaganda 
to change their political opinions is 
not, after all, so very extraordinary. It 
is only in rare, exceptional cases that 
the change of political opinions involves 
the slightest personal sacrifice. We can 
be convinced, shall we say, of Ger- 
many’s war-guilt or of the paradisiacal 
nature of Soviet Russia without having 
to spend a halfpenny. It is very differ- 
ent with advertisements. The process 
of being convinced of the excellence of 
A’s loud speaker, B’s straight eight 
limousine, C’s chocolates, D’s silk stock- 
ings, E’s electric cigar lighter, F’s spring 
models from Paris is a costly process. 
Our conviction, if it is really sincere, 
must find expression in the opening of 
pocket books and the signing of cheques. 
Now, for most of us, parting with 
money is a most painful ordeal. And 
yet, at the bidding of advertisements, 








thing; he can be persuaded to act in the ! 
most manifestly irrational and pre- 
posterous ways. For him what is said three 
times is not only logically true, but actively 
compelling, like an enchantment. 

The compulsive strength of religions, super- 
stitions and moralities has always consisted, and 
still consists, in suggestion by constant repeti- 
tion. The extraordinary capers which primitive 
men have cut under the influence of sugges- 
tion are recorded in the text books of anthro- 
pology. The moral antics of the present day 
may best be studied in contemporary fiction. 
It must be confessed that, for fantastic queer- 
ness, Badditt rivals and often surpasses The 
Golden Bough. 


rial. But the merit of having employed it in 
other spheres than religion and morality be- 
longs to our own and, to a lesser degree, to 
the preceding generation. To us—whether 
British, European, or American—is due the 
credit of having invented and perfected the 
arts of political propaganda and advertisement. 
We have every right to feel proud of the 
achievement. 

Of political propaganda I do not propose 
to speak. The official propagandists of war- 
time have given us ample descriptions of their 
methods—methods which we can see being 
put into practice all around us, whenever we 


we are prepared to inflict this pain upon 
ourselves. Which only shows what 
strength there is in repeated suggestion. Lord 
Northcliffe made it his mission in life to give 
manufacturers and traders the opportunity of 
exercising repeated suggestion on the minds of 
an enormous number of potential buyers. He 
became, in the fulfillment of this mission, a 
multi-millionaire. It is not surprising that he 
had a “limitless faith” in suggestion; a limitless 
bank balance was its foundation. 

Repeated suggestion is the essence of all ad- 
vertisement. But the nature of the suggestion 
varies considerably according to the different 
parts of the mind, the various emotions of 
(Continued on page 84) 
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THE PLOT OF THIS PAGE 


Henri Hammerfest, the great sculptor, has just completed 
the triumph of his career, a colossal nude figure entitled 
“Woman”. It has received splendid press notices, an honor- 
able mention at the Academy, and medals in Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo and St. Louis. Up to date it has cost the artist $657 
in freight, cartage and insurance and not a red cent of revenue 

LEARNING has it pnts What shall he do? How can he put this DIANA 
s involves Henri sold two replicas like Woman to work? After long cogitation—his massive brain is When the Madison Square 
wise this to fresh-water colleges in about to produce an idea. Replicas! Hurrah! That’s it! Diana was torn down Hammer- 
We can the Middle West. The Woman fest was able to sell a replica of 
of Ger- has become “Learning, Striking his work to the Stock Exchange 
Off the Shackles of Ignorance.” to top their tall new tower 
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‘The Masterpiece” 
Or How 
An Artist Made Art Pay 


Drawings by BENITO 
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THE XVIIITH AMENDMENT 


A real success at last! All the 
chief towns in the East are 
erecting copies of this statue 
to show the world their real 
feeling about the Volstead law. 











f all ad- 
ggestion PROSPERITY 
lifferent The Monmouth County Grange 
j bought one like this for their 
tions Of new Grange Hall. Henri got his 
Tegular price and three dollars 
a bushel extra for the fruit 


TRAFFIC SIGNAL 


The sculptor is on the right 
track at last. Quantity produc- 
tion was made possible when the 
city of Buffalo ordered a carload 
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Dancer and Crinoline Girl— Martha Lorber 


A New York Girl Who Upholds the Traditions of Mr. Ziegteld’s Follies 


N the person of Martha Lorber you may observe a Follies girl who has come 
its fame for three good and sufficient reasons. She is a dancer who has 
worked long and devotedly at perfecting her technique in no less than half a 
dozen schools of danting. She is, in no sense of the term, restricted to one type of 
expression. Again, she is possessed of what may be called a wistful and Fragon- 


ard delicacy. Finally she has been singled out by the enterprising Florenz Zieg-. 
feld, who made the New Amsterdam Theatre a national institution, as chief among 
the American girls, whom he, in his infinite wisdom, has seen fit to glorify. Dur- 
ing the past year she has been a regular and popular feature of the Follies. This 
portrait is by Mr. Edwin F. Suss, of Rochester, an amateur photographer of note. 
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I Invent the Best House-Party of All 
How One Inveterate Week-End Guest Finally Bit the Hands that Fed Him 


T MAY be frightfully jaundiced of me, 

but I am, by nature, one of those people 

who turn a cold blue eye upon invitations 
to week-end in the country. It was not always 
so. Once I, too, was a happy, happy creature 
with shining eyes and time-tables sticking out 
all over me, and from June to October of each 
year | was just everybody’s chum. I lived in a 
travelling-bag; I said my prayers on trains; I 
week-ended until I was blue in the face. 

But all that is changed. My glad outlook on 
life has become gradually sombred and sicklied 
oer, and out of the holocaust there remains 
but one single ray of cheer. One flower alone 
blooms in the desert of my wan despair. For 
lam the Harried House-Guest Who Got Back 
at His Persecutors. I and the Worm that 
Turned have an equal satisfaction in our 
achievements, and I dare say that I am the 
happier of the two for I think I may say with- 
out presumption that I have much more per- 
sonality than the Worm. 


OW sweet a consolation, too, it is to 
Hain that my vindication came about in 
so glorious a fashion through the homely 
medium of a wide-eyed motorman and a few 
potted geraniums! Let it be a lesson to us all 
never, never to sneer at the simple things of 
life, for who knows but that the fragrant soul 
of an orchid may lie hidden in the tiger-lily’s 
boorish breast? 

The refrain of my disillusion is this; phan- 
tom violins repeat it ceaselessly to my tired 
brain, avdante and adaggio. 

I had been ill with pleurisy, and, while I 
was still in a condition of weakened resistance, 
ahot-bed of shattering indecisions, the summer 
season sprang upon me and buried its fangs in 
my throat. Prospective hostesses began popping 
out of shadowy corners, from dim-lit alleys, 
behind hurdy-gurdys and Nedick stands. ““Ooh- 
hoo!” they sirened with one voice, waving great 
ominous time-tables at me. “Come down and 
recuperate, dear boy! Liberty Hall!” they 


cried, 
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Like fretful bees the horrid phrases zoomed 
inmy ear. Once more, I took to my bed. 

I did not want to go to the country. I did 
not want the green trees, the grass, the flowers. 
I wanted to crouch in some darkened grotto and 
‘ip my demi-tasse from a virgin’s skull. 

But I could not. 

Came Aunt Lavinia with many chins and 
long, resourceful strides. “Up, Arthur!” she 
cried, “you are coming with us to Clover 
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Farm!” Chin settled upon chin with a dread- 
ful finality. ‘There is nothing,” she pro- 
nounced, “like Farm Life to give you a Hold 
on yourself.” 

Clover Farm was a tired looking building set 
in a grove of angry trees and harried within 
by Aunt Lavinia, Uncle Robert, Uncle’s asthma, 
and many beasts of the lower order. There 
was also Effie, who was mine from the moment 
we met. Effie, with Aunt Lavinia, welcomed 
me at the train. “The darling!” murmured 
Auntie, “she has no playmates of her own age,” 
and she produced from her pocket a corn-cob, 
a warped and saddened cynic of a corn-cob, 
which she proceeded thoughtfully to feed to 
Effe. 

Effie was a young pet pig, very pink and 
polished and tied about the neck with satin 
ribbon of baby blue. “We have just lots and 
lots of Effies at the Farm” promised Aunt 
Lavinia in a thrilling whisper, walking into a 
horse. Aunt Lavinia is one of these large 
women in tweeds who can’t come near a horse 
or a dog without getting all mixed up in them. 
In fact, when we arrived at the house and 
Uncle opened the door to greet us, there was 
a whirr, a yelp and a bark, and instantly we 
were covered with domestic animals. 1 was 
conscious of a rabbit in my lap and a violent 
pigeon somewhere about my hair, and dimly, 
of Uncle Robert standing surprised, like Noah 
on the deck of the Ark. Of Aunt Lavinia I 
had completely lost track, until a few Airedales 
on the veranda separated and revealed her. Her 
hat was askew; a dog-leash trailed over one ear; 
the light of contentment gleamed in her eye. 


THINK I may say that in the next few 

days I visited more cows than the hoof- 
and-mouth disease. ‘Come, now,” Auntie 
would say after luncheon, rubbing her hands, 
“we will go and have a look at the Stock!” 
Then she and Uncle would strain to be off, and 
I would rise miserably and go with them. Effie 
was my constant companion, and, more than 
once, with an eye to my own peace, I tried to 
strike up a friendship between her and Héléne 
the heifer. Adroitly, 1 would lure Effie behind 
Héléne and walk off quickly on the other side, 
but she was too shrewd for me. Before I had 
gone ten yards, Effie would be again at my 
heels, and stepping into my shoes as of yore. So 
I would go drearily back to the house and find 
Aunt Lavinia with a pig in each hand and her 
nostrils a-quiver, saying, “Farm Life—that’s 
the thing!” and Uncle Robert would go 
“Hah!” and stomp joyfully about, and I would 
take to my bed. 

On the third day—for love of me, Aunt 
Lavinia said it was—Effie ran away. “J will 
find her,” I volunteered like a true Boy Scout, 
and I started running, and ran and ran until I 
reached the railroad station. The last I saw of 
the farm was a pink streak over the hills as my 
train pulled out. 

From the rude airs of Clover Farm it was 
an unnerving leap to Julie Cameron’s erotic 
house-party. I will spare you the details of my 
efforts to keep from going. I was just a 


weakling, pure and simple, about the thing, and 
a weakling I still was when I left, but any man 
who could have gone to that house-party of 
Julie’s and remained pure, is a more hardened 
rake than I. 

Julie had asked six single men andsix awfully 
single women, and, as she confided to me 
upon my arrival, that made it very nice ‘indeed, 
because “every one of those boys is just crazy 
about one of the girls!” Well, I thought she 
was talking of companionship, or at the worst 
a mild sentimental interlude. I was scarcely 
prepared to discover, as I presently did, that all 
twelve of the young people were tossing fit- 
fully in a simmering fever of amour. I should 
have said that sew of them were. For I was 
the sixth man, and was therefore supposed to 
pair off for picnics and sitting-on-the-stairs 
with Elvira, the sixth girl, a poisonous wench 
with a dingle-dangle on a slave bracelet which 
spun round and round when you flicked it and 
spelled “I LOVE YOU” in threatening black 
letters. She was always working the thing. 
Twenty times a day she held out the horrid 
promise to me, the while her cheeks grew 
pinker and her large teeth shone with good 
will. I felt the old pleurisy coming back. 


| spite of my coldness toward one of these 
slaves of love, the atmosphere of the house 
continued electric. Dark whispers drifted 
from the gardens. Glances of fire were ex- 
changed on the stairway. Joy paraded promi: 
nently in the corridors, shadowed every hour 
by the skeleton of some unlucky lover’s despair. 

Flowers were left upon window-sills and 
beside breakfast plates—a red rose for “I love 
you,” a pansy for “I am angry.” Ted Cameron’s 
three cars were never in the garage except for 
repairs, and one was brought back by a farmer 
from six miles up the road where it had been 
left by Dottie Pierce and Bill Bigelow who 
had been following the Evening Star on foot 
and had lost their way. The telephone number 
of the neighboring minister had to be entered 
on Julie Cameron’s telephone index. The cook 
left, and the butler took to wearing pale blue 
sleeve-garters in the pantry. The atmosphere 
seethed. 

We played Sex Appeal in the evenings, too, 
with pencil and paper, and when I got zero 
for physical attraction from everybody except 
Elvira, who gave me ninety-eight and three- 
quarters on every account, I well remember 
boasting about it. I felt proud, and held my 
head a little more erect. 

It was by the merest ruse that I managed to 
escape from this glittering mist of intrigue 
without becoming engaged to Elvira. It was a 
neat enough plan, however. I invited her to 
elope with me on the milk train and, as it 
steamed into the One Hundred and Twenty 
Fifth Street station, I excused myself and went 
outside for a smoke. 

From my taxi in the street below, I could 
see Elvira as the train pulled out, twirling her 
love-locket, her face turned to the far horizon 
and her eyes alight with girlish dreams. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE 


OU will see, on these 
pages, seven noted mo- 

tion-picture stars, selected 

by William Mortensen to 

illustrate a photographic 

series of well-known Shake- 

spearean characters. Al- .* : 

though none of these players wes A GROUP OF SHAKEs- 

have, at present, any inten- 

tion of enacting these par- 

ticular réles, it is to be 

hoped that some enterprising 

American producer may sud- 

denly decide to do for other 

plays by Shakespeare what 

Ufa Films has recently done 

in Germany for “A Mid- 

summer Night’s Dream” 


BETTY BRONSON AS ROSALIND 
The carefree boyishness of “Peter Pan” 
made her the logical candidate, in doublet 
and hose, for the surprisingly modern and 
independent heroine of “As You Like It” 


LEATRICE JOY AS HAMLET “a ve one : RUDOLPH VALENTINO AS PETRUCHIO 


The principal heroine of the De Mille : Ras ae The actor who capitalized the drawing- 
dramas of high-life has doffed for an hour ro ‘ i power of the sheik as the wife-beater of 
or so her Paris gowns to pose as the sombre _ . tye. Padua in “The Taming of the Shrew” 
and philosophical Prince of Denmark, who j ‘ : =~ 
did NOT say “Hence, loathed Melancholy” / be & te J ; oe NORMA SHEARER AS CORDELIA 
, . The noble and misunderstood daughter of 
King Lear would be a part exactly suited 
to the developing talents of Norma Shearer 
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MABEL BALLIN AS IMOGEN 


It is the greatest of wonders that the movie com- 
panies have thus far failed to make a film from 
Shakespeare’s ‘“‘Cymbeline,” a drama abounding 
in persecutions, step-mothers, grave injustices, 
burning wrongs, and multitudinous happy endings 





MARY PHILBIN AS JULIET 


Although Juliet was acted in the movies in the 

early days a modern production of it with Miss 

Philbin in the. leading réle might make the Bard 
rest more comfortably in his grave 


Shakespeare as the Movie 
Fans Would Have Him 


Cinema Stars in Shakespearean Réles 


oct 
Ree aii.c 





© wescosco MORTENSEN 


NAZIMOVA AS CLEOPATRA 


This siren, whose wiles have established a mark for every succeeding 

temptress to shoot at, has been played as a great lady of history by many 

undulating actresses of note, but the Shakespearean Cleopatra herself could 
hardly find a better interpreter than the brilliant Alla Nazimova 
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Out Of The Frying Pan 


A Discussion of the Lamentable Failure of America to Produce a Single Great Chef 


OOD in America is served with too little 
sentiment and too much sentimentality. 
And of course sentimentality is that par- 
ticular brand of sentiment which happens to be 
distasteful to you. Still, 1 am not voicing a 
merely individual prejudice when I say that 
cookery in the United States is even lower 
than the least of the arts. It is not recognised 
as an art at all. If a young woman declared 
her intention of becoming a superb home- 
maker for one good man her ambition would 
be hailed as praiseworthy; but if she said that 
she wanted to practise the particular arts con- 
tributing to home-making for ten or twelve 
good men, her project would be censured. 
Again and again you will run across articles 
in which some man or other will make the 
proud boast that his mother, wife, daughter 
or niece is superior in skill to all the profes- 
sional chefs of the world. Fortunately this 
assertion is generally a silly lie, but it illustrates 
the evil state of national thought in regard to 
one of the noblest and most subtle of the 
professions. If a girl has a voice, or the ability 
to dance or to paint we are beginning to recog- 
nise her duty to present those gifts to the gen- 
eral public. But we do not feel that any such 
widespread distribution is fitting in the case 
of the talents which go to make up what we 
call a good wife. One such talent is cooking. 
The proponents of the present system of 
artistic isolation are too fond of saying that 
dinner in a home must be better than dinner 
in a restaurant because the food is prepared 
with love. Those who say this ridiculous thing 
are proceeding on the sound assumption that 
passion is a necessary ingredient in any of the 
arts, but they slip up in the application. A 
singer must love her song, an artist his canvas; 
but neither has to feel even so much as the 
mildest liking for the person who hears the 
song or buys the picture. And so it is essential 
that the truly exalted cook should love the 
dish into which she puts her soul. All that she 
may do and still hate and despise the man who 
is going to eat it. Indeed I have the romantic 
feeling that a true genius of cookery would 
invariably destroy his finest achievements as 
soon as they were done because he would in- 
evitably feel that there was no one alive sen- 
sitive enough to appreciate this touch of genius. 


T WILL be observed that I did my best 

to speak of this mythical genius of the 
kitchen as “she” and then had to abandon the 
pretense and return to “he”. I am not one 
to deny the potential equality of the sexes. 
There is no reason in the world why women 
should not hold their own with men in medi- 
cine, golf, the law, military prowess and lit- 
erature; but cooking is essentially a man’s job. 
Women are too practical, too hard-boiled, in- 
sufficiently visionary to reach the heights in 
creative cookery. By all means let them raise 
the children; for in dealing with human fibre, 
which is comparatively tough, the hearty 
harshness of the feminine mind and _ touch 
serves a useful purpose. Children need not 


be coddled like eggs or moulded with the 
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loving care which becomes the preparation of 
pastry. It is much easier to spoil a roast than 
to spoil a child. God looks after the little 
human fiedglings in a manner of speaking; 
but boiling and shortening and basting must 
be done by man himself. Probably the fun- 
damental flaw in the American system which 
has brought about the complete stagnation of 
national cookery is this topsy-turvy arrange- 
ment of woman’s taking over the kitchen. 

We think of man as the bread winner 
and woman as the bread maker, which is a 
monstrous sort of miscasting. Oh, the pity 
of it! In the heart of every American male 
lies a suppressed desire to fool about with 
food, but few break through the barriers which 
have been reared against any man’s achieving 
his natural sphere in this country. Here and 
there you may run across some head of a 
household who is permitted to make the salad 
dressing or, perhaps, to do things in a chafing 
dish on rare occasions but think of the com- 
motion which would ensue if Mr. should ever 
insist that it was his right and privilege to 
prepare the family Christmas dinner. 


ONSIDER some of the specific evils 
which have come about through the ef- 
feminization of cooking. Unless you are more 
than usually fortunate the horrifying experi- 
ence must have come to you of happening 
into some restaurant in which every dish was 
followed by figures in parentheses. I am not 
referring, of course, to the tabulation of the 
price, though that is gross enough, but to the 
practice of indicating the number of calories 
contained in each given article of food. This 
is the mortal sin against art. It is as if a painter 
should set upon the corner of his canvas some 
estimate of the precise amount of exaltation 
which he calculated it should bring to each 
observer or as if a composer should attempt 
the standardization of the foot poundage of 
glamor in his song. This tactlessness toward 
the finer values of life must come from women. 
Biologically it is the function of woman to 
create and cherish life; and so perhaps nature 
has adopted a process of evening up in selecting 
man as the person to embellish and embroider 
existence. Very early in the history of Amer- 
ica woman took her place in the kitchen 
and she has held it ever since against all 
invaders. John Alden went out and shot Indians 
while Priscilla remained at home and plucked 
chickens. What a different nation this would 
be if only the blunderbuss and the skillet had 
changed hands. The extermination of the 
Indians would have proceeded much more 
expeditiously if Priscilla had been allowed 
to attend to it and, as Longfellow has pointed 
out, John Alden, although a rotten bad execu- 
tive, was palpably a poet and a mystic. If the 
creation of the Thanksgiving tradition had 
been left in his hands we should not suffer 
still from the dull and fearsome menu which 
marks the day. But it was left to Priscilla and 
other helpers, all of them women, to sell a 
nation yet unborn into the thrall of turkey 
and cranberry sauce. Why turkey? Aesthetic- 


ally speaking there is no answer. He is a bird 
of coarse grain and little flavor. Size alone 
earned the turkey his position on the national 
dinner table. In their heart of hearts these 
Puritan women knew that cooking was not an 
art for which nature had ever intended them 
and so they tried to hide their inefficiency 


by palming off quantity instead of quality, 7 


Our New England forebears never achieved 
the conception of moving gently through a 
dinner as one traverses a garden orchestrated 
by many little gates. The dishes came to the 
table simultaneously and in number even as 
the plagues fell upon Egypt. There were no 
entrées, roast as such, nor salads. The Puritans 
ate victuals and the sharp and repellent sound 
of the word is enough to indicate the lack of 
imagination in New England kitchens. 

And evidence need not stop here. The 
New England breakfast might well be Exhibit 
A in the case for the prosecution. I am told 
that this ordeal instituted by the colonists has 
begun to perish off the face of the earth. Only 
a year ago a gentleman from Vermont denied 
with great violence the charge that he began 
his day with pie. Still there is much well 
authenticated testimony that there was a time 
when such things were done with unashamed 
flagrance. Even in the year 1925 grisly tales 
come out of Washington which purport to re- 
veal the fact that Calvin Coolidge, President 
of the United States, sits down before the 
dew has left his lawn to gorge on griddle cakes 
with maple syrup and sausages. And more 
than that, it is said in well informed circles 
that Calvin Coolidge offers this unnatural fare 
to visitors and that they must and do partake 
because a presidential invitation has all the 
force of acommand. My objection to the New 
England breakfast does not rest wholly on an 
aversion to its elements. The mood is wrong. 


AN is not yet tuned to the subtleties of 

life when he rises in the morning. He 
is truly an immigrant in a strange land; for he 
has but recently quit a savage kingdom. In 
sleep the centuries rolled back and for the time 
the customs of the primitive held him close. 
Now I’m prepared to be broadminded about 
such things. I believe that when one dreams he 
should do as the dreamers do. But the ways 
of that empire meet most imperfectly the re- 
quirements of one hundred percent American- 
ism. Each morning présents a problem in assim- 
ilation. The individual who has just re- 
turned from companionship, if not worse, with 
some of the many brazen friends of Freud 
owes it to the wake-a-day world to shake him- 
self free from the old tribal customs which 
he accepted while he slept. Our civilization 
may not be better but it is at least more fastid- 
ious. The morning cup of coffee is spiritually 
an oath of fidelity. One drinks it to scatter 
the last dregs of allegiance to the dark emperor 
of the unconscious who knows not liberty but 
only license. The cup contains a pledge of 
loyalty to Christian ethics which are so much 
newer and, in some respects, more arduous 

(Continued on page 94) 
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A REUNION 
Mr. Blivven, the gent in the sporty 
waistcoat,has always admired the work 
of Hugo Spivick. He covets, espe- 
cially, the great figure called “Female 
Frenzy” which he thinks would look 
well on his lawn in East Orange, N. J. 
Imagine his delight, in Paris, on finding 
that Spivick is not one of these foreign 
guys after all but an East Orange boy 
whose father, until recently, kept the 
news stand in the Lackawanna Station 
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The 
Latin Quarter 


at 


Last Unmasked 


THE PLOT 
We are all familiar with the odd, extravagant 
people who haunt the ateliers of Montmartre 
and the Rive Gauche, ‘those strange, exotic 
creatures whom all American tourists in- 
stinctively know to be delightfully foreign and 
“different.” In the accompanying sketches, 
however, Mr. Reynolds illustrates the old 


truth that things are seldom what they seem 





ON THE BOUL’ MICH’ 


Visitors to Paris who roam over to the 
Café du Panthéon are always com- 
pletely bowled over by the magnificent 
figure shown above who embodies all 
the characters in-La Vie de Bohéme. 
It would disttess some of them to know 
that his name is not Rodolpho or Ana- 
tole but Cyrus W. Perkins, of Spring- 








OCCULT STUFF 
It takes the French to de- 
sign weird and yet smart 
costumes like that worn 
by the young woman who 
is having her palm looked 
over by Sebra Kami, the 
Cambodian seeress. How 
typically Paris! As a mat- 
ter of fact the visitor is 
a buyer for Mme. Pauline, 
of Sixth Avenue, N. Y., 
and the Seeress has never 
been to Cambodia or any- 
where else, except Paris 

and her native Akron 


Drawings by 


JAMES REYNOLDS 


It is pleasant to stroll down the Avenue de l’Opera 





during the lunch hour and watch the O, so chic models 
coming out of the smart couturiéres. The jolly quar- 
tette above are the four New York girls who were 
selected by Monsieur Camisole to spend a year in his 
Paris shop, the selection having been made by ‘‘Vogue” 
in order to build up the trade of the Maison Camisole 


field, Mass. and that his family keep 
him in Paris because it makes Spring- 
field so much pleasanter to live in 











LES GARCONNES 
Paris undoubtedly turns out more and wilder looking 


female artists than any city in the world. Where else 
would one find such exhibits as the pair who are shown 
carrying out their own ideas from the Salon des Folles? 
The young ladies live together at the American Art 
Club and Mildred. the tailored one, is saying to her 
girl friend, ‘“‘These frog art juries give me a pair? 
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An Apology for Throwing Golf-Clubs 


The Fear of Killing Your Partner is the Best Excuse for not Doing It 


HE decorum of golf has been enhanced, 

but its picturesqueness diminished, by 

the fact that clubs no longer hurtle 
through the air as they once did. I do not 
mean that we have all become models of de- 
portment (I am the last person in the world 
who would dare say so) nor that a club is never 
sent flying after an errant ball, but who is there 
to-day that, with intense and deliberate sav- 
agery, throws all his clubs into the sea (and 
then has to rescue them) or into a pond, or 
onto a railway track? 

Whoever batters his putter-head against a 
stone wall? I declare it is years since I heard 
the satisfying crack of a shaft bent over a 
furious knee. Just as the taste for eloquence 
has gone out and we like level-headed matters 
of fact from our orators, just as few men to- 
day gain a reputation for their powers of 
flowery and varied objurgation, so the loss of 
temper as a fine art is on the wane, and in some 
respects the world is the poorer. 


F COURSE we ought not to throw our 
clubs about. We ought not to want to do 

so because, as one irascible old gentleman once 
remarked to his soothing wife “I know. its only 
a — game’. But if we do want to, if we feel 
that something will snap inside us if we don’t, 
then it is in a way almost a pity that we are not 
allowed to, Certain it is that if we yield to 
temptation we may feel ashamed of ourselves, 
but we also very often experience a sensation 
of blessed relief. The storm cloud dissolves 
itself in one brief, terrific shower, and the 
sun shines out again. We are not allowed to 
throw our club with winged words, but we do 
sometimes drop it on the ground after a bad 
shot with a forced and hollow laugh, and an 
air of utter dejection. And that brings us no 
relief at all. After one real outburst we may 
try to the utmost, try viciously, venomously 
and sometimes victoriously; but when we let 
our club fall feebly to earth it is as much as 
to say that we can do no more, since Heaven 
is palpably against us. A distinguished Amer- 
ican doctor wrote an article the other day in 
which he painted in horrific colours the strain 
imposed by golf on its middle-aged devotees. 
I am sure he would uphold the ebullition of 
swift anger against sullen and cowardly despair. 
Then again, people are often a little unjust 
to us—the genus irritabile—that throw or 
want to throw our clubs. They think that 
we are angry with our enemy because he is 
beating us, whereas we are only angry—oh! 
so angry—with ourselves. I admit that our 
action is liable to another interpretation, and 
perhaps we deserve that it should be, but we 
are misunderstood creatures nevertheless. The 
other day | found myself placed at Sunday 
luncheon next to a very cross little boy. He 
sat there glowering for some time with rather 
pink eyes and refusing to eat. Then he looked 
at his plate of good roast beef and uttered in 
such a tone of concentrated venom as I had 
never heard, the single word “Beastly”. I was 
stupid; I thought it was the beef that had an- 
noyed him, but it was not. It was the world 
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in general, and he himself in particular that 
were beastly. If he had thrown his plate on 
the floor—and I trembled lest he should—it 
would have been purely a symbolic action. 
Still there it is—people will be stupid 
and misunderstand. There were once two 
dear old gentlemen, nearing eighty apiece, 
who played many and happy rounds together. 
One day one of them, being something ruffled 
in a bunker, discharged his niblick into the air, 
aad by pure ill luck it alighted on the other. 
Nothing had been further from the thrower’s 
design. If he had any design at all it was to 
break the niblick, and yet from that incident 
there seemed to spring up a coolness and for 
some time the two old gentlemen did not 
play together nearly so often as formerly. This 
was like the case, tried before a deceased and 
very famous Judge, in which a farmer wounded 
a boy who was stealing apples from his orchard. 
The farmer’s plausible defence was that he 
had fired merely to frighten the thief and not 
to hit him. The Judge in his summing up to 
the Jury observed “The prisoner says that he 
aimed at nothing. Unfortunately he missed 
it”. I have always felt sorry for that farmer. 


ONLY remember once to have had a club 

thrown at me, and that by one of the 
most good-tempered golfers of my acquaint- 
ance. I had been holing putts in an extremely 
offensive and fortunate manner, and on the 
home green yet another went in to win the 
bye. My friend said in a perfectly level, placid 
voice ““He’s holed another” and forthwith sent 
his putter slithering along the ground at me 
from behind at the height of my ankles. Luck- 
ily some sixth sense came to my rescue for, all 
unseeing, I leaped into the air and the putter 
passed .under my feet. 

Apart from the fear of killing a partner 
there are eminently practical reasons for not 
throwing clubs. There is for instance this 
much more powerful deterrent, that you may 
break the club. Only the other day I came 
across a golfer of great celebrity putting with 
a cleek. I asked—tactlessly as it turned out— 
what had happened to his usual club of alumi- 
nium and he answered, not without embarrass- 
ment that he had thrown it at a tee box. He 
had thrown it moreover with so fatally true an 
aim that he had broken, not only the shaft, but 
the head as well—a thing he could scarcely 
have done, if he had tried. There is to be 
sure some greatness of soul required to throw a 
club at a tee box. It means that the thrower 
has envisaged the consequences and, rather 
than not give vent to his wrath, is prepared to 
abide by them; but it is not a course to be 
recommended. In his book of reminiscenses 
Mr. Hilton tells of the historic and tragic 
eight at a short hole—the Himalays at Prest- 
wick—which almost certainly prevented him 
from winning his third Open Championship. 
When the tragedy of the eight was played out 
he relieved his feelings by throwing his putter 
at the tee box, but fortunately he missed it. 
The escape steadied him and he played so nobly 
that in the end he was only just beaten by Harry 


Vardan and Willy Park. I do not suppose that 
he has ever thrown a club from that day to this, 
but if he has, then I feel sure he threw it into 


.the open country. People who propose to con- 


sign some document to the flames in a melo- 
dramatic manner, often look first to see that 
the fire is safely out, and though it may slightly 
lessen our satisfaction we should first look 
round for tee boxes when we throw clubs, 

Of course if we really mean to break a club, 
because nothing less will satisfy, it is another 
matter. In the old days of skeered or spliced 
club there was a method recommended as con- 
ducive to a root and branch policy. It con- 
sisted of kicking the club vigorously at the 
splice, whereby both shaft and head could be 
destroyed. Whether this game was worth the 
candle may be doubted, but anything is better 
than breaking the club when you only mean to 
frighten it. As crockery will fly inexplicably 
out of the housemaid’s hand, so a club will 
sometimes break through the most innocent 
act. In Mr. Horace Hutchinson’s “Fifty Years 
of Golf” there is a pleasant little picture of 
old Tom Morris as the arch-misser of short 
putts. “Once, but once only” says Mr. Hut- 
chinson “I saw him beat his putter on the ground 
so hard after a missed putt that the shaft broke. 
I think it must have been sprung before, for 
he did not really give it such a very severe 
strain, but of course that was quite overlooked, 
and the joke served for many a day to tease 
the old man with, as ‘Tom, what is this I 
hear? Getting in such a rage that you're 
breaking all your clubs! Awful!’ The poor 
old man would smile despairingly and gener- 
ally solace himself with some quotation from 
his dearly loved poet Burns. ‘Scotland wi’ 2’ 
thy faults I lo’e thee still’? was his most favour- 
ite text for consolation.” 


DO not know whether the tempers of golf- 

ers have really improved or their powers of 
self-restraint have become greater, or whether 
there is some subtler cause for the decrease in 
club breaking. Once upon a time when men 
played with the gutty ball with the flinty heart, 
club heads were always breaking. It was the 
fortune of war and a man who went out to 
play a match with only one driver was rightly 
accounted to be tempting providence. In an 
account of one of the carly amateur Champion- 
ships is the statement that “young Mr. Ball” 
(alas! that was some years ago now) “broke his 
favourite brassey”, ‘To-day with the soft ball 
and the hard club head nobody breaks his 
favourite club in a championship; it lasts almost 
for ever. This change may have had its effect. 
The horrors of war necessarily made us think 
cheaply of human life; the blessings of peace 
have restored our old estimate. So when clubs 
were always breaking, one breakage the more, 
although a wilful one, did not seem to make 
so much difference, but now, when they are 
almost invulnerable, the death of a club is a 
serious and awful thing, and he who once 
threw at sight now thinks again and so refrains. 
I should, I confess, like to think that the old 
fires are still smouldering. 


Al 
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FLORENCE V4NDAMM 


Blanche Bates and George Creel -A Recent Portrait 
The Actress and the Author, Shown Here in the Library of Their New York House 


M‘3 BATES, who married Mr. Creel when he was Police Commis- 
sioner out Denver way, is herself a girl of the still fairly golden 
West, having been graduated to the Augustin Daly forces from a Cali- 
fornia stock company. She was a Belasco star in the days of ‘Madame 
Butterfly,” “Under Two Flags,” “The Darling of the Gods” and “The Girl 
of the Golden West’; but more recent seasons have found her at work in 
association with Henry Miller with whom she flourished considerabiy as 


the famous Mrs. Fair. This season and next find her going it alone in 
an urbane comedy called “Mrs. Partridge Presents’’—wherein she plays one 
of those strategic mothers who slave from dawn to dusk planning careers 
for their children until the latter become sufficiently articulate to ask 
gently that they mind their own business. Mr. Creel has been too busy 
with his career as a publicist to “present’’ Miss Bates. He was busiest 
during the war when he mobilized the discretion of the restless press 
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The Bosch horn has 
an unusually penetrat- 
ing two-tone note 
which can be regu- 
lated for town or 
country use 





























(Left) The new Peerless radia- 
tor is already a familiar sight 
on our highways, and has just 
been adopted on the six cylin- 
der model. This is a special 
touring car on the Equipoised 
Eight chassis which is finished 
in dull silver throughout 


Built on the Packard 
straight eight chassis, 
lines of this massive 


sedan by Judkins spell 

comfort and luxury, The 

leather rear auarter can 
be folded down 


The 1926 Models Begin 


The New Wills Ste. 
Claire sedan shows un- 
usually trim lines and 
a low, close-to-the-road 
effect. It has a 60° V-type 
eight cylinder motor 


(Below) The latest Pierce 
Arrow is this roomy 
seven passenger touring 
car in two tones of gray 
by Brunn of Buffalo 


VANITY FAIR 


The smaller Fiints are 
seen in constantly in. 
creasing numbers. This 
is the attractive little 
two-door brougham for 
five, which has leather 
top and rear quarters 
with ornamental brackets 
ingenious mechanical] 
four wheel brakes, and 
a six cylinder motor 


to Arrive 


ITH the beginning of August each year, 

the manufacturers start one by one to 
introduce their now models for the ensuing vear. 
The time was not so long ago when the un- 
written law in the industry was to introduce 
new models at the National Show in Januaiy, 
and the motor fan was then accustomed to visit 
the Show with the justifiable expectation of a 
surprise in each booth that he visited. But this 
custom had its drawbacks. A certain company, 
for instance, might be a little behind schedule 
with its new design. There would then follow 
a hectic period of 24-hour working days in 
the engineering department during which time 
it usually did its best under the strain, and 
was lucky if the number of blunders in the 
design turned out in the great rush was smail. 
Today, the manufacturers prefer to  intro- 
duce their new models when they are ready, and 
when they feel certain that the new design is 
sound in every respect. Moreover, the  ten- 
dency in the industry is toward stabilization, and 
an increasing number of makers are adopting 
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After reducing the price 
of its coach model, Hud- 
son's latest achievement 
is this stunning new 
four door brougham, 
which has leather rear 
quarters and is of alum- 
num construction 
throughout. It is of the 
close-coupled type, and 
lists at $1595 


the policy of constant improvement without 
yearly models which two companies at least, 
Dodge and Reo, have followed with success for 
the last ten years. On the other hand, of course, 
there are companies which have met with just 
ibout as great success on the yearly model 
policy; but the experimental stage is pretty 
well over by now, and these companies are re- 
fraining from making needlessly radical changes 
which will not only render last year’s models 
out of date, but will also necessitate vast layouts 
for new machinery and special equipment. 

According to present indications, it seems 
fairly certain that the new models, as they make 
their appearance, will show few radical changes. 
What changes there are will probably be in the 
nature of refinements of existing designs, and 
the new models will probably show a tendency 
toward: 

(1) A more general adoption of air filters 
and oil rectifiers. The value of these devices in 
preventing engine trouble and prolonging en- 
gine life has been proved by experiment and by 
two years of actual use. 

(2) Wider use of one-piece windshields and 
the elimination of thick corner posts and “blind 
spots”. 


(Continued on page 92) 





The Daniels, which has 
moved its factory from 
Reading to Philadelphia, 
has made few changes 
in its chassis or V-type 
eight cylinder motor. 
This massive sedan, its 
latest model, is finished 
entirely in white 


(Below) In the converti- 
ble Studebaker Duplex- 
Phaeton, the roof is perma- 
nent and conceals spring 
rollers on which the side 
curtains are rolled up 























(Right) With its lively six 
cylinder motor, hydraulic brakes 
and rumble seat for two in the 
back, the Chrysler roadster is 
ideally suited for country use 
in summer. A novel feature is 
the parking light on each side 


The new Star Coupster 
is of the convertible type, 
and has a_ permanent 
roof with the side cur- 
tains working on spring 
rollers inside the top 





For your dashboard 

—the Phinney-Wal- 

ker clock, which has 

the exclusive rim wind 
and rim set 
































The double-breasted dinner 

jacket with a shawl collar 

is the latest turn in this 
cut of coat 


(At the Left) 
At Deauville and the Lido, 
the most extravagant beach 
suits and lounging pajamas. 
are considered in good taste 


(At the Right) 
For mid-summer, the double- 
breasted dinner jacket is be- 
ing favored by all the best 
dressed men abroad 
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— 
Our London Letter On Men’s Fashions 


What the Englishman Sees in the Paris Specialty Shops 


T IS a topsy-turvy age and as a sign of the 
times the latest and smartest shop for men 
in Paris bears a woman’s name. Jeanne 
Lanvin, the dressmaker, has 
opened a very amusing shop for men in the 
Faubourg St. Honoré. Really it should cause 


well-known 


no more surprise than the fact that two of the 
most famous dressmakers for women are men— 
Molyneux and Patou. Incidentally the smart- 
est Frenchwomen look like men 
women. So Jeanne Lanvin takes no risks and 


dressed as 


caters for cither or both. Paris has always been 
a good place to buy men’s underwear, shirts, 
socks and ties. Lanvin exploits very much the 
same styles as Charvet and Doucet. Their 
underclothing is very good and they have some 
novelties in the shape of vests and pants made 
in a fine netting in the brightest possible 
ours, Which are both comfortable and cool 
which wash without losing their 
colour. Their shirts are very attrac- 
tive but all the Parisian “‘chemisiers” 
are inclined to be a little too fanci- 
ful in their designs for the London 
taste. At the present moment in 
Paris there is a revival of the vogue 
for having the front and cutfs of 
a shirt made of a somewhat clabor- 
ate material and the rest of the 
shirt in a plain zephyr or cotton. 


col- 


and 


The shirt of a plain material with 
noticeably patterned cuffs and 
bosom is popular in Paris 


These shirts are sometimes made with a soft 
collar to match but are too bizarre for ordinary 
Nevertheless they are being 


worn a good deal by both Englishmen and 


country wear. 
Americans at such places as Deauville or Aix. 
All the best men’s shops in Paris have their 
own exclusive patterns for tics and many of 
them are very smart for continental wear but 
they never seem quite right for London. One 
can never be sure whether they come from the 
latest of smart shops in the Rue de Ja Paix or 
were a bargain from the last sale at Messrs. 
Hope Brothers. 

Nowadays all the best dressed Frenchmen go 
to English tailors, many of whom have branches 
in Paris. Every year the Grand Prix is more 
like Ascot, and almost exactly the same clothes 
are necded for a season in Paris as in London, 
the only noticeable difference being in the fact 





that dinner-jackets and black ties are scen in 
smart Paris restaurants, and even at small in- 
formal dances held in private houses. In Lon- 
don during the season everybody wears a white 
tic and a tail coat on every occasion of the sort. 

Towards the close of the London season it 
is as Well to overhaul one’s country clothes as 
renovations are nearly always needed. Whether 
one is going to Deauville, Aix, the Lido or 
even the English country, he will probably 
need one of the new flannel suits for which 
Vanity Fair predicted great popularity some 
time ago and which are now all the rage. 
These suits are made of a rather coarse flannel; 
and the smartest ones are of a deep café-au-lait 
colour, with coat and trousers matching. Al- 
though new patterns of flannel are being intro- 
duced every day—shades of brown being the 
most popular—they can also be worn in an 
almost imperceptible pepper and 
salt mixture of black and white. 
But the Javender and puce coloured 
trousers worn with a dark 
coat should be carefully avoided as 
they have become the acme of vul- 
garity and are worn by every Tom, 
Dick and Harry. They were never 
generally worn by smart men ex- 
cept at Oxford and Cambridge and 

(Continued on page 99) 





tweed 


Underwear from Lanvin made in 
fine netting of the brightest col- 
ours is one of the Paris novelties 
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For town wear, only the quietest clothes are considered smart. Plain 


Metropolitan Shopping 
Opportunities for Men 
Shown on page 111 


materials without patterns, 
or no design, in shades to match the suits, white shirts and collars are the 
noticeably smart things for the well-dressed man this season 


unobtrusive colours, 


with little 


For the Well-Dressed Man 


The American’s Impression of the Englishman’s Present Mode in Dressing 


ASHIONS in London are very greatly 

affected by the condition of the times, 
and therefore since London this season is more 
like London of pre-war days, one finds the 
Englishman returning to a certain formality 
of dress that has not existed since 1914. It is 
not a formality of dress which brings the top 
hat and the tail coat into great prominence, 
but a severity of taste resulting from a 
reaction against all the 
brightly coloured shirts, 
ties, and suitings of the 
last four or five years. De- 
spite the temptation in the 
shops the men whose judg- 
ment is most considered 
in the matter of clothes 
choose for town wear suits 
f the plainest materials, 
without patterns or stripes, 
in blues, browns and greys. 
In place of stripes, a diag- 
onal line giving the effect. 
of a corded material is 
now the thing, and this 
is the one and only excep- 
tion among smart mate- 
rials, in which there is any 
indication of a pattern. 
Plain blues, grevs and 
































With flannel 
slacks, the ton- 
neau waistband 
with belt of same 
material is worn 


White evening 
waistcoats are cut 
V_=sshape’ with 
moderately long 
points — double- 
breasted ones are 
now out of style 


With both single 
and double-breast- 
ed coats, this 
waistcoat is the 
smart cut to-day 


browns would seem very dull if it were not for 
a white thread that runs through the weave, 
thus relieving the density of colour and giving 
a very pleasing cast to the mixture. Double- 
breasted clothes are decidedly the most popu- 
lar. Single-breasted jackets are no longer worn 
with double-breasted waistcoats by the ultra 
smart, for the double-breasted waistcoat is al- 
ready considered to be too common. The very 
smartest necktie one can 
choose now is in a plain 
colour, and though the 
London shops are full of 
patternéd neckties, they are 
already discarded by the 
fashionable man both in 
England and America. 
Shirts are very quiet in 
tone, and white collars are 
much more worn than 
formerly, but always 
starched, never soft. It is 
a curious thing that the 
Englishman now seems to 
have taken entirely to car- 
rying an umbrella, no mat- 
ter what the weather, and 
sticks are in the discard. 











BLACK AND WHITE 
COLLARS 


The new interest in geometric 
designs applied to fashions has 
influenced the collar and cuffs 
of this white jersey velours 
tennis coat. It is made with 
the straight lines that are so 
smart, and the collar and cuffs 
are of black and white jersey 
velours. From Jay Thorpe 
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THE GUARDSMAN 


Pleatings are increasingly im- 
portant in the mode and are 
| especially good for sports 
| frocks. This two-piece frock 
| is of copenhagen, navy-blue, 
beige, or Lanvin green jersey 
with panels of fine pleating 
that extend from the shoulder 
to the hem-line. From Best 


Women of the World in Their Outdoor Axsivides 


In Which the Value of An Intelligent Interest in Clothes is Demonstrated 


T IS an obvious fact to any 
if student of the matter that 

American women are begin- 
ning to really understand the 
philosophy of dress. They have, 
always, of course, been personally 
interested, but, now, they are ac- 
quiring the theory, the purpose 
that lies behind their clothes 
especially clothes for golf, tennis, 
or for that important sport of sit- 
ting on the side-lines. 

A waste of valuable time, you 
may say? Not at all. Proof of 
our contention will be found in 
the heart-breaking story of Regi- 
nald the Well Informed and 
Pamela the Well Dressed, which, in lavender 
as none of you has heard it, we oes 
will proceed to relate. 

Reginald, that serious-minded and impec- 
cable young man, was harassed. There was, in 
his well-ordered mind, a question that refused 
to be pigeon-holed. Was Pamela a dumb- 
bell? That was the problem, and one of its 
embarrassing phases was that he couldn’t ask 
Pamela outright. Pamela was adorable, and 
Reginald loved her, he loved her to distraction. 


In fact, he was often distracted about the mat- 











A GOOD HEAD-LINE 
Here is a new Reboux hat 


ribbon and binding. 
From Lord and Taylor 


ter. Pamela was lovely to look 
upon. She danced divinely. She 
had charm to spare. She had 
what was conceded to be by her 
friends—and her enemies—the 
most perfect and inclusive know]- 
edge of clothes of any woman in 
New York. But of what avail 
was such knowledge when the 
conversation might turn to some 
such place as South Africa, for 
example, where well-dressed 
women were a study in palm 
leaves. For Pamela’s knowledge 
of events of current interest was 
like a yawning chasm. Her 
friends knew this and didn’t 
bother, Reginald suspected it and 
did bother. Reginald winced 
when he thought of Jast night. 

“And what,” some one had asked, “what do 
you think of the latest development of the 
Riffans?” 

“Well, I don’t know much about it,” was 
Pamela’s reply, “but I think this crime wave 
has gone far enough. A young girl is scarcely 
safe beyond her own back-stoop, these days.” 

And no later than this very Friday, Reginald 
was taking Pamela to a week-end house-party 


velours with 


with his friend Mr. Lindsay-Carter. Mr. 
Lindsay-Carter was that character known only 
to fiction, an Eligible Bachelor. He was 
wealthy; in fact, he was rich. He was hand- 
some. Many were the ladies whose affections 
had ‘been wrecked on the barren rocks of Mr. 
Lindsay-Carter’s determination to remain a 
(Continued on page 90) 





MUFFLING THE MODE 


These crépe de Chine scarfs have 
cubist designs copied from Agnés’ 
exhibit in the recent French Exposi- 
tion of Decorative Arts. They are 


no larger than mufflers and look well 
worn with the popular V_neck-line 
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AUTUMN WRAPSODIES DESIGNS UNDER THE ELMS 
The beige jersey velours coat has in- Inverted pleats add the smart flare to 
Mr verted pleats and inserted bands of a Talbot coat of heavy corded tan 
. contrasting fabric. The zebra-like woollen with an imitation beaver 
vn only coat is a Talbot model of kasha in collar. From Jay Thorpe. A Talbot 
te was beige and brown with a dyed hare hat to accompany it is of beige velours 
ih collar. Coats from Jay Thorpe and brown leather. From Best 
s hand- 
Fections 
of Mr. 
main a 


THE GREEN HAT 
The smartest sports hats 
are still the smallest. 
This green Martyl model 
uses the new embroidered 
cord in self colour as a 
decoration. It is from 

Lord and Taylor 


A POKER BONNET 


Like a hand of cards is 

the coloured modernistic 

trimming that trims this 

Agnés hat. It is slipped 

through a cut in the 

brim. Model: from Lord 
and Taylor 























NET PROFITS \ A LOVE GAME 
It's a decided gain, in xe The Lenglen tennis dress 
chic and efficiency, to a can not be improved upon 


wear this crépe de Chine 

dress, in flesh colour, 

green, and other shades, 

adapted from a Jones 

model. It is from Lord 
and Taylor 


a when it comes to stren- 

' uous sports. It is of 

white linen or flannel 

with double inverted box 

pleats. From Lord and 
Taylor 











Some Difficult Hands 





VANITY FAIR 


Showing That Experts Require Two Qualities: Inference, and Skill at Double Dummy 


“i UNDERSTAND you are a great bridge 
player, Mr. Hopkins,” remarked the Pro- 
fessor, as they were sitting on the hotel 


porch after dinner. Mr. Hopkins shrugged his 


shoulders. “I have always been curious to 
know,” the Professor went on, “whether the 
ability to solve problems, or play double 


dummy, improved one’s game of bridge more 
than one’s game of bridge improved one’s 
ability to play double dummy.” 

“I have not thought of the two in that con- 
nection before, but now that you ask me, there 
is no comparison except in the play of the 
hands. The only difference between the two 
games is that in one the location of every card 
can be marked, as twenty-six cards are seen in 
addition to your own hand. In the other, the 
location of the important cards must be in- 
ferred. Once the inferences have been cor- 
rectly made, the play becomes double dummy.” 


HE reason I ask,” resumed the Professor, 

“is that that Russian player, Getricksky, 
who seems to win all the time at the bridge 
table, remarked the other night that he would 
play any man in the world at double dummy. 
I have shown him one or two bridge problems 
of seven or eight cards that were quite beyond 
me, and he seemed able to solve them without 
any trouble.” 

“Then you think the secret of his success at 
the bridge table is his ability to play double 
dummy after he has located the cards?” de- 
manded Mr. Hopkins. 

“There are certainly others who can locate 
the important cards just as accurately as he 
can, but they do not get the results in the play. 
Now there is Brixton. I have given him the 
situation in the whole fifty-two cards, but he 
could not see how on earth Getricksky went 
game on the hand against good play.” 

“I have noticed,” added Hopkins, “that if 
you ask him the reason for any of his plays, 
he seldom mentions the location of the cards; 
but the necessity for doing something or other. 
1 am going to play with him this evening in a 
set match against the Major and that golfer 
from Garden City. The golfer is some bidder. 
Suppose you sit behind Getricksky and get a 
line on his play.” 

The match began a little later, and for a few 
deals nothing unusual occurred. Presently this 
distribution came up: 
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By R. F. FOSTER 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want all eight tricks. How do they get them? 





| Solution in the September number. 


—— 





OPKINS dealt and bid a spade, the 

Major no-trump, Getricksky two dia- 
monds, the Golfer three clubs, Hopkins three 
diamonds, the Major four clubs, Getricksky 
four diamonds, which all passed. 

Getricksky won the first club lead and, much 
to the Professor’s astonishment, led the king 
of hearts. The Major came back with a trump, 
which Getricksky won with the king, leading 
the queen of hearts. Then he let dummy 
trump a club, and trumped a third round of 
hearts himself with the ten of diamonds. The 
next thing was to pick up the adversaries’ 
trumps, put dummy in with a spade and get 
two discards on the hearts. Little slam. 

“May I ask why you did not lead trumps 
immediately?” asked the Professor, almost in 
a whisper. 

“TI cannot win the game unless dummy can 
trump twice, which is ‘impossible, because they 
will lead trumps the moment they get in. 
Then I lose a trick in clubs, spades, and hearts. 
To avoid that, I must get discards instead of 
trumping clubs, and the heart king establishes 
a sure reentry to force dummy once in clubs, 
so that even if I lose a heart trick at the end, 
I still win the game.” 

A moment later a deal came along in which 
the Russian made a bid on five cards to the nine, 
instead of on four to an ace-king, which rather 
astonished the Professor. 

The Golfer dealt and bid a spade, Getrick- 
sky two hearts, the two others passing. The 
Golfer bid his second suit, three diamonds. 





The Major went to three spades when second 
hand passed, but Hopkins went to four hearts 
which the Major doubled, with the remark 
that it was a free double. 


The Major 
YVAQI04 
#K 62 
4 Q 8 6 
S73 
Getricksky ; 
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The Golfer 


HE Major led his top spade, which 

dummy won. The small diamond put 
Getricksky in, the Major playing the eight. 
A small club and the finesse held, dummy re- 
turning the ace and then a third round, which 
Getricksky trumped, and led the nine of 
trumps. The Major put on the queen, and 
the king held. 

Dummy returned the spade, which the 
Golfer won with the nine, and led the jack 
of diamonds, which dummy was allowed to 
trump. A small spade from dummy was 
trumped. Getricksky then led the ace of dia- 
monds and followed with a small one, which 
the Major trumped with the four, so as to 
make both ace and ten later. 

“Again I do not see why you did not lead 
trumps sooner,” remarked the Professor. 

“If the player on my right has two five-card 
suits, he may trump the third club; but that 
does not matter, because then the Major has 
only three trumps. I figured him for four and 
played the hand on that supposition.” 

The next deal to attract the Professor’s at- 
tention was this one: 


The Golfer 
YK J10876 
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The Major dealt and passed. Hopkins bid 
no-trump. When the Golfer passed, Getrick- 
sky bid two clubs, which held, as the Golfer 
declined to risk the hearts against the no- 
trumper. 

(Continued on page 97) 
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The external annear- 
ance of the Rolls 
Royce “New Phan- 
tom” differs but 
slightly from that of 
the older model, 
which it supplements 
and does not replace. 
Four wheel brakes of 
the servo type, which 
utilize the car’s mo- 
mentum to increase 
the foot pressure, are 
standard 


The new Rolls Royce 
engine is of the valve- 
in-head construction 
with pushrods and 
rocker arms, and with 
a smaller bore and 
longer stroke, devel- 
ops 33% more power 
than the older L-head 
model. A new dry 
plate clutch replaces 
the cone type, though 
the chassis is other- 
wise unchanged 


VANITY FAIR 


European Motoring 

Rolls Royce Introduces a 

New Valve-in-Head Engine 
By JOHN PRIOLEAU 


NCE again, for perhaps the tenth time since 

the War, every motor owner in the British 
Isles, in France and in Italy, is being told that, 
provided their respective governments will offer 
the necessary safeguards, a motor spirit is on the 
point of being manufactured and _ distributed, 
which will be quite as good as if not better than 
distilled petroleum and will cost a great deal less, 

This time the stuff is to be distilled from sugar 
beets, and, according to a writer in the Morning 
Post, enough will be produced in Great Britain 
alone to make us here independent of imported 
gasoline to the extent of 40%. Every year this 
country, which probably owns more motor vehicles 
than any other in Europe, consumes 400,000,000 
gallons of gasoline, every drop of which is 
brought overseas—though the seas in question are 
not in every case in the Atlantic Ocean. The en- 
tire question of transport for such of the Euro- 
pean countries as do not use alcohol fuel like 
that obtainable from sugar beet, is therefore 
governed by that very insecure factor—importa- 
tion. War, which is always unfortunately a possi- 
bility in this distraught continent, might very 
conceivably have the effect of killing transport 
so long as we depend upon ordinary gasoline 
supplied from overseas. 

The new proposal to set up a large number of 
distilleries over the British Isles to supply sugar- 
fuel is more interesting than many similar propo- 
sitions have hitherto been, in that the distillation 
of spirit suitable for motor work from beets, will 
not in any way interfere with the production of 
sugar. Government support is necessary in the 
form of a subsidy in order to encourage farmers 
to grow the requisite quantity of beet, and it is 
hoped that the present Administration will be 
persuaded before very long to take the matter in 
hand. It is believed that upon the announcement 
of the Government’s favourable decision the fluc- 
tuating prices of gasoline in this country will be- 
come stable at a lower rate than they have yet 
reached. It is a disagreeable circumstance that 
we are still at the mercy of the gasoline combines 
whose unwritten motto still remains as it was 


AU 


Bhs Na ees © pate quoted by Sir Marcus Samuel, President of the 
: shell Company, several years ago: “The price of 
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(Above) Readers of “The Green Hat’ will 
recognize on this sport touring car by Brunn 
the flying stork which distinguishes the His- 
pano-Suiza. It is a six with overhead valves 
and camsaft, and has servo four wheel brakes 


(Below) One of the most popular sixes in 
England is the 18 h. p. Armstrong Siddeley, 
whose features include an efficient valve-in- 
head six cylinder motor, four wheel brakes, and 
exceptionally smooth riding cantilever springs 





gasoline is what you can get for it.” 

I have just received preliminary particulars of 
the famous Austrian Alpine Trial, which will 
take place between June 20th and 28th next, 
organized jointly by the Austrian and Bavarian 
Automobile Clubs. For the first time since this 
best of all sporting events was inaugurated the 
course will be laid partly outside Austria. The 
distance to be covered is 1430 miles divided into 


(Continued on page 92 ) 





In France, no car shows more advanced en- 
gineering ideas than the Rolland-Pilain 
which is seen in this trim town car in bright 
blue and black. It is a fast and powerful four 
cylinder car, with overhead valves 
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Pleasure Island is a real place. Wh 


true settings—tropic treasures more valuable than pirates’ gold. 


Send a Pleasure Island package to 


of charm and romance—as wel 
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at matters if it exists in the State of Mind? Whitman's 
Pleasure Island package of chocolates is a way to this delectable land. Chocolates in their 


a boy or girl (of any age) and give them a treat 
| as truly remarkable chocolates. Get Whitman packages at 
the nearby store that is sales-agent for Whitman's. 
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Furs of quality and 
elegance thal are 
~ notonly the sym 
~ bols of fashion, but 
of social value as 
well :--- ex 


CKEL & SONS inc 


One Family Management Since 1863 
’ 546 FIFTH AVENUE 
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VANITY FAIR 


Make Me Thy Liar 


(Continued from page 34) 


(The stranger has risen. Mon dieu! 
he looks as if he were going to join 
them! Vainly Heaven sends an inter- 
cepting waiter to stay his madness...) 

THE WAITER: Somebody wants you 
on the telephone, Mr. Carstairs. 

THE STRANGER: (Haughtily ) Who? 
You’ve made a mistake. 

(Sotto voce) Don’t make it again 
tonight. Understand? The stranger 
crosses to the West’s table . . . Par- 
don me. May I introduce myself 
to you, sir? I have already had the 
honor to meet Madame. 

Juuia: (Faintly, instinctively de- 
fensive) Ah. . .! 

THE STRANGER: I am Captain 
Jameson. 

(A moment. Julia stares, petrified.) 

West: (At last) The devil! 

THE STRANGER (Politely) As you 
like. When I found that, unconsciously 
I had intruded upon your féte-d-téte, 
I was miserable. My only thought 
was to leave as quickly as possible. 
But, alas! excellent as the filets are 
here, the service is dreadfully slow. 
I could not help overhearing, and 
over-hearing, defending. May I say 
that my brief acquaintance with your 
exquisite wife was as blameless as a 
summer’s day? Believe me, you do her 
an injustice. I congratulate you. You 
have a Penelope, sir. A rare Penelope. 

West: (Sullen and suspicious) The 
thing is incredible. I insist that 
(turning to his frozen wife) 

Why didn’t you I don’t under- 
stand why you didn’t. 

THE STRANGER: I beg of you, do 
not reproach Madame. Madame’s tact 
commands my entire homage. And 
now— 

West: (Doggedly) It sounds to me 


very fishy . . . very fishy, indeed. Do 
you really ask me to believe that? 

THE STRANGER: You spoke of the 
“Elphanta” mine. I have, in fact, a 
very considerable interest there. Tel] 
me, old chap, what about the “Ele. 
phanta”? 

(The effect of this question is elec. 
trical. One single, magic drop of the 
money-virus, infused into the greenish 
depths of Wes?’s temper, clears it. His 
rancor melts. He expands like an in. 
toxicated sunflower.) 

West: Wh-a-a-a-t! You know that 
crowd? Rhodes? Lennehan? Old 
“Red” Mason? (Excitedly) 1 say, sit 
down, won’t you? Shall we have a 
liqueur? Waiter! (Carelessly, to his 
wife, who maintains a “protective” 
silence) Sorry, Julia. Have I been 
beastly? Pl square it. 

(He hypnotizes them both into 
chairs. The «waiter appears, bearing 
flagons.) 

THE STRANGER: (Raising his glas;) 
To Madame! 

West: (Abseitly, same gesture) Of 
course, to Julia. (She smiles guardedly, 
West, settling back, once more sxim- 
ming in his owit current, surrenders to 
the stranger ina perfect ecstasy of fra- 
ternal sympathy.) By Jove! it’s great 
to find some one I can talk to from the 
inside about that business. (Ji @ con- 
fidential tone) The truth is that the 
“Elephanta,” Captain Jameson, is a 
Golconda. Yes, sir you would never 
have imagined it. Why it’s beyond our 
wildest dreams . 

(His voice, eager, elucidative, opti- 
mistic, flows on and on. But the treo 
accomplices do not listen, They are 
thinking of other things as 

THE CURTAIN FALLS 


Indian Summer of a Dental Supply Man 


(Continued from page 38) 


is neatly pretending to be a piano- 
tuner) A situation, hurrah! Oh, how 
I love to be amused, amused, amu-u- 
used! (She dances about, snatching 
the flowers from vases and tossing 
them into the air while a yellow pallor 
falls across the sky and far off vultures 
toy with human bones.) 

JEALous JOHN: You laugh the red 
laugh of death, my beauty! (He seizes 
her by the throat, and is being just like 
Milton Sills «when Thomas, who has 
been going “Mi-mi mi” in 4is larynx 
for quite a while, springs forsard and 
tears her from his grasp.) 

Tuomas: You cur! You dog! Keep 
your filthy hands off the Lady Sera- 
phina! 

SERAPHINA: (Breathless upon alow 
cushion on the floor) Idiot' Yowve 
gone and spoiled the first real fun Pve 
had in weeks! (She takes the arm of 
Jealous John Jamieson and goes with 
him coldly from the room.) 

Tuomas: (Sinking to the piano- 
bench) 1 thought it would please her. 
I certainly thought it would. 

(The marmoset, looking very tired, 
comes out of the piano and both sit, 
crestfallen, in the linpid moonlight.) 


ACT Il 


(An amusement park on the edge of 


a lake. Merry-go-rounds bright with 
striped tigers and lemon-colored zebus 
whirl giddily among the green trees. 
The soft air blurs and breaks under 
its weight of children’s cries, hurdy- 
gurdys, the chant of peanut-vendors 
etc. Little men «ear feathers in their 
hats. If you and I were there, we 
should be wearing the gayest feathers 
of all, but as we are obliged to stay at 
home and‘tend the shop, it is Thomas, 
after all, whose feather is the gayest. 
He is following Seraphina, who is fol- 
lowing a pink balloon.) 

Tuomas: (Boastfully) With no 
one would you have as good a time 
here as with me. In an amusement 
park, I am King! 

SERAPHINA: (Szceet temperedly) I 
should not have come, but then I am 
so weak. It is charming in women to 
be so weak. (She thrusts blades 0; 
grass at intervals throughout Tho mars 
thinning hair.) 

Tuomas: (Sadly to the flowers) I 
am just her toy. 

(The merry-go-round stops with a 
shattering cry, and from it descend in 
riotous groups about forty-three col- 
lege students with gay hatbands. They 
are all friends of Seraphina’s.) 

CHorus OF COLLEGE STUDENTS: 
“On to the Swan-Boats!” 
(Continued on page 98) 
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THEHATTER 


452 FIFTH AVENUE, at 40th Street 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL, 45th at Madison 
161 BRoaDway, Singer Building 


SAN FRANCISCO: 51 GRANT AVENUE 


HERE IS A NEED for a knockabout hat 
in the collection of every woman who 
motors, sails or golfs. And there is no hat 
of aknockabout type half so smart as the Vaga- 
bond.* Its comfort commends it to you, its 
versatility endears it to you, and its authority 
is assured by the presence of the KNOX /abel. 


* The Vagabond is a name copyrighted and owned by KNOx. 


The Vagabond comes in all the new pastel shades which cost $12, and in all 
the dark grays, browns and blues which cost $10. Gay sprigs of bright feathers 
$1.25 each. Three head sizes, large, medium and small. Mail orders acceptable. 
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The “Scaramouche,” a typical 60-foot express day boat designed 
and built by Consolidated for Mr. H. N. Slater of New York City. 


A Consolidated 


Express Day Boat Equipped 
with Speedway Engines—the 
utmost in value and service 


REALLY fine pleasure boat embod- 
cA ies so many elements of proper 
design and construction that unusual 
experience, as well as extensive facilities, 
are required to insure success. 


The owner of a Consolidated designed 
and built boat appreciates that he has 
received substantialvalues over and above 
the specifications listed in his contract — 
intangible assets vastly increasing the 
pleasure and satisfaction he has antici- 
pated taking in his boat. 


It is worthy of special note that only 
Consolidated is equipped to produce all 
types of fine pleasure craft complete in 
every detail—including the power plant. 


Now is the time to begin planning a Consolidated 
boat for the coming Southern season: write for 
literature on the class of boat you have in mind. 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
MORRIS HEIGHTS NEW YORK CITY 


Speedway Engine Sales Department 
A. G. GRIESE, INC., 331 Madison Avenue, N.Y. C. 





Speedway Engine Model R, developing 300H.P., 
with 7-inch bore by 8%-inch stroke. 
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VANITY FAIR 


What Makes A Good Murder? 


(Continued from page 41) 


had a way with women, since he in- 
duced five or six of them to marry 
him. But he never let these successes 
blind him to his real objects, which 
were pounds, shillings and pence. He 
was a pet child of the Devil because 
he thrice committed murder, not for 
the hot passion of love, but for the 
colder one of avarice. 

There are exceptions and they are 
brilliant. When Miss Madeleine Smith 
of Glasgow decided to abolish her 
socially inconvenient lover, she set 
about it with the apparent gentleness 
of the dove, but with the wisdom of 
seven vipers. There was not the slight- 
est flavor of poison in the cups of 
cocoa which she handed, with many 
endearments, to the adoring young 
man as he stood outside her window. 
Had she pulverized his skull with a 
club, her name would long ago have 
perished. It lives because of the 
sweet subtlety of her methods, and 
because of Miss Madeleine’s charm- 
ing appearance in Court, her lavender 
gloves and her pretty feet and ankles 
—which were still a treat in those 
days, even to Scottish judges. 

The good murder, the really desir- 
able performance, beloved by the col- 
lector, is committed not by an habitual 
criminal, but by some one of blameless 
life. The higher his social status, the 
wider his learning, the more notice- 
able the odour of sanctity in which 
he has lived, the more interesting the 
crime. Interesting, because unaccount- 
able. De Quincey demands mystery 
and he is right, for there is little 
charm when the murder is done in 
public, nor when a confession comes 
too soon. He decries the works of 
the poisoner, which is unexplainable, 
for of all sly deviltry, the art of the 
poisoner is unsurpassed. On_ the 
other hand, a murder may be savage 
in its execution, yet possess so much 
of the element of terror, and be so 
cunningly planned, as to deserve the 
most respectful attention of the en- 
thusiastic collector. 

The victim of the good murder is 
not a complete stranger, nor a pass- 
ing acquaintance, but preferably some- 
one near and it may be even dear 
to the murderer. The act is not the 
result of a sudden whim, but is coolly 
and thoughtfully arranged; the 
ground is well laid in advance. Weak- 
ness and remorse, hysteria and con- 
fessions,—the ideal practitioner does 
not indulge in these. If he can keep 
his head, if he does not talk, and if 
he is remorseless, human society, it 
has been said, is at his mercy. There 
have been murderers so equipped, but 
they have usually tried to repeat their 


successes too many times. 

Occasionally the murder is all but 
perfect in every detail; sometimes jt 
is notable only for a bit of light or 
shade. The perfect murder is, of 
course, quite unattainable, and the 
recent endeavor to achieve it ended 
in one of the worst and most pitiful 
of failures. Contrast the slump of 
the two Chicago neurotics with coo} 
little Miss Constance Kent, of the 
despised Victorian age. She made her 
plans alone and with care; she carried 
them out in the dark of a summer 
night, and when her half-brother was 
found with his throat cut, there were 
no weak-kneed confessions from her! 
Not until religion worked upon her 
conscience, five years later, did she 
tell what had happened that night 
and even then there was no whining 
plea for mercy in the name of Freud 
and Nietszche and the distorted 
psyche. Modernism likes to dance 
but not to pay,—it prefers to hire an 
alienist to help cheat the piper of 
his fee. 

We cannot always expect to dis- 
cover murderesses like Constance Kent, 
Neither can we often find a scene so 
perfect as that quiet house in the 
humdrum street in Fall River, appar- 
ently asleep in the sunshine. Outside 
one hears the drone of the August 
insects in the trees, and perhaps the 
distant whirring of the cotton mills, 
Inside, a ghastly business is going 
forward: the contrast is as strange as 
any I know. But there are murders 
which possess some bizarre detail,— 
a trifle perhaps, but sufficient to give 
them value. There was the Rev. Mr. 
Richeson’s cynical remark as he bought 
the poison; Mr. Elwell’s forty glossy 
brown wigs; and Mrs. Bravo’s liberal 
ideas of the proper amount of wine 
for another lady and herself at din- 
ner, as related by Sir John Hall. 

And of all places in the world for 
quiet meditation, and for the fear of 
God and man to envelop the human 
soul, there was that early summer 
morning at the corner of Forty-second 
Street and Sixth Avenue, as Jack Rose 
sat on the steps of Bridgie Webber’s 
poker joint and felt terror come over 
him for the past night’s work. Rosen- 
thal was dead, and the “big cop,” 
Becker, had promised them that it 
would be all right. But the lamps 
were out in the streets and the hard 
light of.dawn made everything seem 
cold and unsympathetic. “To croak 
a guy” was not so casual a thing as 
it had been the night before, and the 
gambler was rather sick. 

Perhaps—unpleasant thought—the 
law was not a joke after all! 


The Profession of Orchestra Conducting 
(Continued from page 37) 


est worker, the most emotional inter- 
preter, the idol equally of the Press 
Box and of Society. His personal 
performance is graceful and lithe and 
so closely necessary to the music of 
his orchestra that one cannot call it 
inappropriate. If it is to be con- 
demned, then the whole American style 
must be condemned for centering the 
interest in the conductor’s personality. 


In the meanwhile, modern com- 
posers are growing a little weary of 
the espressivo style. So, instead of 
writing for the large orchestras, they 
are beginning to compose ballets in- 
times, little symphonies, and works 
for chamber orchestras, pieces where 
militarism and discipline are of no 
avail, and where team-work must be 
the spirit of the game. 
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AN ACCOUNTING AND 
A PLEDGE 


Cadillac keeps young and vigorous and 
virile because it is continuously refreshed 
and inspired by the sympathetic interest 
of a million friends. 


It renews its youth every day upon the 
generous approvaloftens of thousands 
of owners and their families who take 
thetimeandthetroubletoexpress their 
friendship for Cadillac—and their 
faith in its unremitting zeal to serve. 


Cadillac is gloriously young after 
wenty-three years of adherence to 
the one ambition of remaining the 
Standard of the World—after ten 
years of dedication to the task of out- 
stripping the world in the further- 
ance of the eight-cylinder principle. 


It is splendidly young in spite of the 
fact that its traditions are old-—or 
tather because of the fact that those 
traditions are so fine and high that 
they make every working day a new 
day of increasing zest and inspiration. 


It has been said, and it is true, that 
even if the impossible should happen 
and the directing heads of Cadillac 
should wish to deviate by a hair’s 
breadth from the ideals which have 
dominated Cadillac all these years— 
they would not be permitted to do so. 


They would not be permitted to do 
so because the great group of master 
workmen who are steeped in the 
spirit of surpassing excellence would 
vo on serenely as before or throw 
down their tools if asked to do .any- 
thing less than the Cadillac best. 


Cadillac is subjected to a pressure 
from within and from without to 
excel itself—the pressure of public 
expectation and the pressure of hon- 
est craftsmanship which can work 
no way other than the Cadillac way. 


What is said here is in the nature of 
an accounting from Cadillac—a re-ded- 
ication to high service published at this 





Division of General Motors Corporation 


moment because of the advent of a new, 
young, and powerful, executive leadership. 


The pledge is from him—and through 
him, from the solid phalanx of 
Cadillac executives and workmen 
who consider themselves servants of 
the most loyal public any industrial 
institution has ever enjoyed. 


Great things are always under way 
for Cadillac and Cadillac owners 

not merely a maintenance of the high 
endeavors of the past but a constant 
striving after things never yetattained. 


To every Cadillac owner of record 
the executive head of Cadillac will 
endeavor at the earliest moment to 
send a personal pledge of the future. 


Meanwhile, because you and a mil- 
lion others count upon it—be certain 
that Cadillac will never fail to realize 
your highest hopes. 
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SUPREME — AIR, LAND AND WATER 


Packard motors drove the giant Navy dirigi- 
ble Shenandoah on its record-breaking 
flight of 8100 miles. 


Packard motors enabled the sea-plane PN-9 
to nearly double the previous world’s record 
for non-stop sea-plane flight by traveling 
2230 miles in 28 hours, 35 minutes, 27 sec- 
onds— with a starting load of nearly ten tons. 


A standard Packard marine motor drove 
Rainbow III 1064 miles in 24 hours, a 
distance greater by 276 miles than any boat 
of any kind or size ever covered in one day. 


Packard’s quarter century of experience 
in the design and manufacture of motors 
is available to all in the Packard Six and the 
Packard Eight. 


Ask The Man Who Owns One 
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Enjoy the Joy of 
THE LUXURY SHAVE 


E instant lather, the beard reduced to 
wax-like softness, the once-over shave that 

is close and smooth, the refreshing fragrance 
of the Royal Fern—all this makes the Fou- 
gere Royale Shaving Stick the choice of men 
who are accustomed to the best of everything. 


The Luxury shave includes also Fougere 
Royale Facial Soap, Eau Vegetale, and Talcum. 


BICANT 


16 W. 49th ST., NEW YORK 

















Sovereigns of Art: 


VANITY FAIR 


Ferenc Molnar 


(Continued from page 43) 


every so often interest him deeply and 
he bends to his task; with all the 
creator’s great love he endows them 
with wistful beauty, quickens them 
with the poetry of life. The rest he 
neglects through sheer laziness, for 
Molnar will readily admit at any time 
that he is the laziest man alive. Even 
in his worst plays there are left the 
footsteps of a fine and sensitive imagi- 
nation. But for all that he remains 
@ skilled craftsman with but the pre- 
tense of an artist. The talent is wan- 
ing—there are reasons—and it is much 
to be feared that so matchless a thing 
as Liliom will some day be obscured 
by a tell-tale majority of poor and 
trivial works. 

Molnar, to his great credit, has al- 
ways avoided a strict dramatic for- 
mula. One needs only to consider the 
materials with which he works. Thus 
the heaven set up in Liliom and The 
White Cloud. Thus the hell set in 
motion in The Red Mill with a thou- 
sand cognac devils jumping into the 
fire; Satan strutting around the stage 
in dress-clothes in The Devil; mis- 
taken identity motivating the action in 
The Guardsman ; madness leading even 
to death in Heavenly and Earthly 
Love, while The Glass Slipper is a 
humoresque on G string—all wistful- 
ness and no play. More balance and 
dramatic symmetry would in several 
of these cases have resulted in an 
infinitely more satisfactory cntertain- 
ment. 

The Molnar traditions have, as 
might well be expected, resolved them- 


selves into the life (which means the 
gossip) of Budapest and many are the 
tales told over the cups on the terrasse 
of the Dunapalota Hotel about the 
rather plump fellow with snowy-white 
hair to whom a monocle is as essential 
as breath itself. It is told of the sunny 
afternoon, when a slightly perturbed 
husband chased the foremost Hun- 
garian dramatist down the front steps 
and horse-whipped him in the public 
square; told that he is not overly fond 
of spending his gold, and whispered 
that it is his quaint prank to ask 
whichever lady is inclined to travel 
with him in a fiacre to pay her share of 
the travelling expenses. He is a shrewd 
business man and knows how to drive 
a hard bargain; indeed, he is known 
in Budapest as the best of the sales. 
men. He is not averse to duelling on 
proper occasion and mixing up in 
quarrels of the pettiest sort. A poor 
friend, he is a superb enemy, and it is 
said that one drop of Molnar’s epi- 
grammatic poison will make anyone 
the laughing-stock of Budapest, while 
five will make a man a public dis- 
grace. Molnar participates whole- 
heartedly and with a good deal of zest 
in the childish quarrels which ever so 
often shake Budapest like an earth. 
quake. A Molnar premiére is a knife- 
throwing contest, and, whether the 
play be good, bad or indifferent, it is 
always possible to know in advance 
just which Budapest journals will 
praise it mildly or grandly, and which 
journals will shower it with vitriol. 


The High Art of Low Comedy 


(Continued from page 49) 


follow retigiously in Chaplin’: fooi- 
steps; they have both declared them- 
selves independent of the moneyed 
aristocracy of the movies, and have 
made this declaration valid. They 
both approach each picture as an in- 
dividual creation; they never promise 
that it will be done on schedule time, 
or in any particular length or accord- 
ing to any preconceived form. It 
seems to me that both Lloyd and 
Keaton are artists; and they are so not 
merely because they are clever, but 
because they are sincere and, above 
all, because they are free. 

It has come about, then, that the 
movies have touched the highest art 
through the lowest forms. Where 
they have failed miserably (except in 
a few isolated instances) to achieve 
any genuine tragedy or sentiment or 


fantasy or even melodrama, they 
have lifted crude, slap-stick humor 
to heights that it has never known 
before. The eminence of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Shakespeare, Moliére and 
Ibsen has not been seriously shaken by 
anyone in Hollywood as yet, but there 
is no humorist, from Aristophanes 
down, who must not bow to Charlie 
Chaplin. And the strangest part of it 
all—to those who can not associate 
art with prosperity—is that out of 
some hundreds of pictures, Chaplin 
has met financial failure but once. 
That was in 4 Woman of Paris, 
a film which he directed but in which 
he did not appear. This, above all 
others, demonstrated Chaplin’s — su- 
perb indifference to the commercial 
considerations which so completely 
dominate the movie business. 
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rae The victor in the ancient games at Athens was given an amphora. This idea 


mpletely 





was revived for the Challenge Trophy of the Women’s National Singles Cham- 


pionship, for which we have executed this exact replica of a Greek amphora. 


JEWELERS FOR II5 YEARS 
FIFTH AVENUE ‘ CORNER 48tH STREET - NEW YORK 
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for handsome city houses and imposing 
country homes. There is no other building 


material so rich in appearance, no other of € 
moderate cost that will permanently retain fe] 
its original natural beauty, and age so grace- a 
fully as Indiana Limestone. a 


It is extremely beautiful in plain wall sur- 
faces and lends itself readily to the execution ; 
of cither simple or elaborate detail. Its 


q 
structural soundness is well proven by as @ 

e ° . - fi 4 
the fact that it is used for all classes of : 
monumental and commercial buildings, and : 


school, college and bank buildings where 1 & 
this requirement is of first importance. 
Builders who select this worthy material | 
are assured of lasting satisfaction. F 


J. B. Book Residence 


Louis Ka 


reco 


Our handsomely illustrated booklet “Distinctive 
Houses of Indiana Limestone” will be sent free 
upon request. Address Indiana Limestone Quarry- a; 


men’s 


- 
| Interesting Facts About E 
|} INDIANA LIMESTONE i 
+ oa i 
{ Number Three : 
} At least two-thirds of the ; 
] building stone of the nation J} 
{] is obtained from the Indiana }} 
{} Limestone district each year. ]} i 
{1 30,000 carloads of stone an- |} ; 
{f nually are sent across the con- |} ; 
i] tinent to be used in erecting ]} 
schools, colleges, churches, 
| office buildings, State Capitols, 

} hotels, memorial buildings, }} 
4} homes. This is equivalent to |} 
{| 12,000,000 cubic feet of stone, ]} 1 
i or 2,400,000,000 pounds. i = 5s 
\ a 
Detroit, Mich. ; ; 
mper, Architect j 


NDIANA LIMESTONE has come to be 
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Association, Box 757, Bedford, Indiana. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Psychology of Suggestion 


(Continued from page 58) 


interests to which an appeal is made. 
The simplest form of advertisement 
consists in the mere endless repetition 
of the name of the object which it is 
desired to sell. 

But when it comes to advertising 
hair lotions, or patent medicines, or 
steam yachts, or correspondence courses 
in the fine arts, the case is different. 
For these things are not naturally in 
universal demand. You have got to 
create a demand by persuading the 
public that it is in danger of going 
bald, that its liver needs tickling up, 
that it can afford a yacht, that it can 
make money by learning to paint land- 
scapes. It is necessary to make an ap- 
peal to the conscious mind. This can 
be done in a variety of ways. 

In the past, for example, much play 
used to be made with the appeal of 
mystery. Hair lotions, in those roman- 
tic days, were ancient secrets of the 
Egyptians, rediscovered; the recipe for 
cough drops had been brought back, at 
immense expense and fearful danger, 
from the jungles of Borneo. 

Then there is the impressive citation 
of authority. In the past, tradesmen 
assured us that they were patronized 
by the nobility and clergy. The nobil- 
ity and clergy have ceased to cut much 
ice; but there is still a certain linger- 
ing prestige about the patronage of a 
genuine monarch. But it is the au- 
thority of the acknowledged expert 
which counts most at the present time. 
Doctors who approve of patent medi- 
cines, novelists who recommend foun- 
tain pens—they inspire confidence. 

And finally there is the frank, con- 
fidential manner, the appeal to reason 
and enlightened self-interest. You find 
the best specimens of the style in the 
advertisements of motor cars. The 
makers put their case openly and rea- 
sonably. In the enumeration of the 
special merits of their machine, they 
even employ technical language. The 
reader does not understand, of course; 
but he is flattered by the advertiser’s 
assumption that he does. I know, for 
example, how deeply I myself am al- 
Ways impressed when I read about 
automobiles which have crankshafts 
with seven bearings. IT have no idea 


why there should be any great ad 
vantage in having seven bearings on a 
crankshaft instead of one or seventy. 
I am not even quite certain what a 
crankshaft bearing is. But that does 
not prevent me from saying know- 
ingly, whenever that brand of car jg 
mentioned: “Oh, an excellent machine, 
that! It has a crankshaft with seven 
bearings you know.” 

But there is another kind of ad. 
vertisement, no less effective, which ap- 
peals, not to utilitarian reason but to 
the emotions. In these advertisements 
the merchant does not try to prove 
that you will be a gainer by purchasing 
his wares; what he suggests is that, if 
you don’t buy them, you will be ridicu. 
lous, or eccentric, or old-fashioned, 
or even disgusting. He appeals to one 
or other of the many manifestations of 
that primary herd instinct which is in 
all of us—to our fear of public opinion, 
our snobbishness, our sense of shame. 

It may be added that our wistful | 
but hopeless desire is known to most 
advertisers, whatever type of sug- 
gestion they employ. Thus, the ad- 
vertiser of soap, if he illustrates his 
appeal, shows his soap being used by 
ravishing young. society ; 
strong and silent young men of an 
impeccable elegance, even in their un- 
derclothing. The utilitarian philoso- 
pher who sells you a brougham for 
the park does not disdain to append 
pictures of it with a man ina silk hat 
and a woman in pearls and_sables 
stepping out of it. The vendors of 
patent medicines portray only Greek 
gods and fairy princesses. The figures 
inside the drawings of Paris models 
are beautiful and willowy. The peo- 
ple who listen to electric harps or 
wireless telephones are never out of 
evening dress. And when bath salts 
are advertised, there is always a mar- 
ble bath in the picture, with a pretty 
young lady’s maid in perfect uniform 
scattering the scented crystals, while the 
owner of the bath stands Janguidly 
looking on, dressed in a pink crépe de 
chine dressing gown, swan’s down 
slippers and golden hair, permanently 
waved. How right was Lord North- 
cliffe to feel that “limitless faith”. 


beauties or 


Books and Other Hors d’Oeuvres 


(Continued from page 42) 


that the authorities did not arrest him. 
Henderson does not ask why, in that 
case, lesser men were jailed for saying 
exactly what Shaw said. 

James Stephens, who has left for 
Europe, after a successful lecture 
tour, is excellent company. Every- 
body who met him was delighted with 
the flow of his shrewd, humorous 
and fanciful ideas, and looking back 
over many years I can vouch for the 
spontaneity of his talk and his wit. 
He is not one of those lecturers who 
to America with a 
programme. A volume of 
lected poems has been published by 
the Macmillan Company, who have 
included a number of his later verses, 
in addition to those already famous 
in the earlier volumes. He has ar- 
ranged to pay a return visit next year. 

If a study of a human rat can be 
considered part of the proper study 
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of mankind, Cyril Hume’s Cruel 
Fellowship (Doran) — is justified. 
Claude Fisher is so slimy and loath- 
product of thwarted de- 
sires, repressed instincts and all the 
other achievements of — pathological 
puritanism, that he enables one to 


some a 


understand the stuff of which pro- 
fessional moralists are made. As an 
indirect indictment of certain ideals 


still prevalent in America, this book 
is a real document. But, if you want 
to take the nasty taste out of your 
mind, the same publishers have also 
produced that delicious fantasia, Serena 
Blandish or The Difficulty of Getting 
Married, by A Lady of Quality, which 
has not yet had in America the vogue 
which it enjoyed in London. It 3 
better than Ronald Firbank, and 
should help to make conversation when 
The Constant Nymph and Mayfair are 
ripe for forgetfulness. 
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TAREYTONS ARE A QUARTER AGAIN 
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EFP this in mind—the comfort you get out of bal- 
loon tires depends on how so/f you can run them 
with safety to the tires. 





U.S. Royal Balloons are built in strict accordance with 
the original ideal of balloon tire cushioning — ¢rve low 
air pressure. 

They can be run at pressures which actually give you 
the comfort you expect from a balloon tire. 

They do not have to be over-inflated to save them trom 
early, uneven and distiguring tread wear. 


( 2 a ste an This is because their flat “Low-Pressure Tread” distrib- 
D/O U) 1de? ‘S land u hy U/ 2. utes the weight over a greater tread area than the ordinary 
Royal Balloo) 1S aYe ae =e surface of the tread comes in con- 
tact with the road. 

k ] 10 Ww?) Qs the Ba [loon a The tire itself is buile of the famous Latex-treated Web 
Ti re Princi ple at Its Best Cord which gives the maximum strength and maximum 

con sider these facts a flexibility so essential to balloon cushioning. 

= 


Put U. S. Royal Balloons on your car and enjoy the 


comfort of riding on genuine low air pressure. 


United States @ Rubber Company 


U.S. Royal &. Balloons 


Built of Latex-treated Web Cord 
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With these wheels 
bids alast farewell - 
to its ancestor~ ~ ~the buggy . 


ATURAL enough that the first auto- 
mobiles should have looked like 
buggies. . . 

Men took the vehicle at hand and built 
ait. « « 

Discarded, gradually, what they found 
useless .. .added what they found necessary. 

In a score of years, this slow process of 
growth produced a new form. Then came 
refinement. 

Now the automobile has an individuality 
all its own—lines and weight in keeping 
with its utterly new accomplishments... 

But for one survival—one throw-back to 
its buggy ancestry... 

Its wheels! For the wheels of many an 
otherwise modern motor car are almost 
identical with those of the ridiculous ma- 
chines which first ‘‘put-putted”’ through 
the streets, to the consternation of all 
horses and most of mankind... 





BUDD-MICHELIN—the All-Steel Wheel 


gives you these advantages: 


—a scientific convex form, increasing resilience, harmoniz- 
ing with the lines of your car, and permitting the placing of 
brakes and king pins within the wheel, for better braking 
and easier steering—for greater protection of brakes from 


mud and water 


—a light wheel (lighter than wood) tapering toward the 
rim, making starting and stopping easier 






the 


The wheels are hang-overs of the Nine- 
teenth Century! 

“ ~< “ 

The inevitable change is now taking place. 

A great engineer realized how much the 
automobile was ahead of its wheels... 
how, in the slow growth which produced the 
modern motor car, the wheels had ap- 
parently been overlooked. 

He knew that modern wheels would 
necessarily be of the material which makes 
possible the other parts of the car—steel! 

But he realized that a new design was 
as necessary as sturdier material. He 
created this new design... 

He built the only convex wheel, using 
the natural resilience of steel to the utmost 
to save the car from road shocks. . . 

Permitting the placing of brakes and 
king pins within the wheel, for more positive 
braking and easier steering. . . 


BUDD 


WHEEL COMPANY 


Detroit and 
Philadelphia 








Cross-section showing convex design 


ZENS 


» 7» 


‘motor car 
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Giving the brakes greater protection 
from mud and water. 

His wheel was given the severest tests 
conceivable, on staff cars and ambulances 
traveling the shell-pitted roads of Europe 
under the pressure of War. It conquered! 

Fifty per cent. of European cars are now 
equipped with it. America is turning toit... 

The Budd-Michelin Wheel! 


“ “« “ 


Remember, every ‘‘steel”? wheel is not 
Budd-Michelin. No other can have its ex- 
clusive design, its exclusive features. 

Read below the list of advantages. 

Perhaps the car you intend to buy has 
Budd-Michelin Wheels. That’s good for- 
tune! Or if fortune is not so kind, a few 
extra dollars will give you their safety, 
their convenience, their beauty. That’s 
wise investment! 





—five wheels to a set. An extra wheel to dress up the rear of 
your car, easy to substitute in case of tire trouble. No rims 
to remove. Just a few turns on the nuts at the hub 


—a wheel which cools the tire, adding to the tire’s life and 
service by drawing off and radiating friction-heat 


—a wheel which can’t come off until you want it off 


—cleanliness. No spokes to collect dirt. A more enduring 
finish than wood will take ~~ * 


—everlasting strength, promoting safety. Triumphant beauty! 
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FREE 
10-Day Tube 


Note coupon 











Maybe your teeth are 
gloriously clear, simply 
clouded with a film coat. 
Make this remarkable test 
and find out. 








Gums Like Coral 


TEETH with that dazzling 


whiteness you seek 


This NEW way will bring them quickly. Simply send the 
coupon. Make this unique dental test. See what a great 
difference a few days will make—it removes the film 
that invites “off color” teeth and unhealthy gums. 


ERE is a simple dental test. A 

test that will work a great change 
in the color of your teeth, in the color 
and firmness of your gums. 


You may not realize it, but yet be 
handicapping yourself immeasurably 
with a smile that lacks the attraction of 
glistening whiteness and healthy gums. 


So, for your own sake, send the cous 
pon. It means so much to you. 


That stubborn and dangerous film 
— you must remove it 


Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles, directly or 
indirectly, to a germ-laden film that 
forms on your teeth. 


You can’t see it with your eyes, but 
run your tongue across your teeth and 
you will feel it . . . a slippery, viscous 
coating. 

That film absorbs discolorations 
from food, smoking, etc. And that is 
why your teeth look “off color” and 
dingy. 

_It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It lays your gums open to 
bacterial attack. Germs by the 
millions breed in it. And they, 
with tartar, are a chief cause of 
pyorrhea and decay. 


You can’t have pretty teeth 
unless you combat it. Highest 
authorities all tell you this. 


FREE Mail Coupon for 
10-Day Tube 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 833, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 


Name 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
Address 
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Brushing won’t end it 


Ordinary dentifrices and _ cleansing 
won't fight film successfully. Feel for 
it now with your tongue. Note how 
your present cleansing method is fail- 
ing in its duty. 


Now new methods are being used. A 
dentifrice called Pepsodent—different 
in formula, action and effect from any 
other known. 


Largely on dental advice the world 
has turned to it. Tooth and gum 
troubles hence are on the decline. 


It removes that film. 
And Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important things 
at once: Removes that film, then firms 
the gums. No harsh grit, judged dan- 
gerous to enamel. 


A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. Why cling to old 
methods when world’s authorities urge 
a better way? 


Send the coupon. Clip it now be- 
fore you forget. 


FIM the worst 


enemy to teeth 


You can feel it with your tongue 


= 
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Pepsadént 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authority 
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The Black Blues 


(Continued from page 57) 


In connection with this depressing 
lament, Langston Hughes, the young 
Negro poet, has written me: “The 
Blues always impressed me as being 
very sad, sadder even than the Spirit- 
uals, because their sadness is not sof- 
tened with tears, but hardened with 
laughter, the absurd, incongruous 
laughter of a sadness without even a 
god to appeal to. In The Gulf Coast 
Blues one can feel the cold northern 
snows, the memory of the melancholy 
mists of the Louisiana lowlands, the 
shack that is home, the worthless lovers 
with hands full o’ gimme, mouths full 
o’ much oblige, the eternal unsatisfied 
longings. 

“There seems to be a monotonous 
melancholy, an animal sadness, run- 
ning through all, Negro jazz that is 
almost terrible at times. I remember 
hearing a native jazz-band playing in 
the Kameroon in Africa while two 
black youths stamped and circled about 
a dance hall floor, their feet doing 
exactly the same figures over and over 
to the monotonous rhythm, their bodies 
turning and swaying like puppets on 
strings. While two black boys, half- 
grinning mouths never closed, went 
round the room, the horns cried and 
moaned in monotonous weariness—like 
the weariness of the world—moving 
always in the same circle, while the 
drums kept up a deep-voiced laughter 
for the dancing feet. The performance 
put a damper on the evening’s fun. It 
just wasn’t enjoyable. The sailors 
seht ss 

“Did you ever hear this verse of the 


Blues? 


I went to the gipsy’s to get mah for- 
tune tol’. 

I went to the gipsy’s to get mah for- 
tune tol’. 

Gipsy done tol’ me Goddam yore un- 
hard-lucky soul. 


“] first heard it from George, a Ken- 
tucky colored boy who shipped out to 
Africa with me—a real vagabond if 
there ever was one. He came on board 
five minutes before sailing with no 
clothes—nothing except the shirt and 
pants he had on and a pair of silk 
socks carefully wrapped up in his shirt 
pocket. He didn’t even know where 
the ship was going. He used to make 
up his own Blues—verses as absurd as 
Krazy Kat and as funny. But some- 
times when he had to do more work 
than he thought necessary for a happy 
living, or, when broke, he couldn’t 
make the damsels of the West Coast 
believe love worth more than money, 
he used to sing about the gipsy who 
couldn’t find words strong enough to 
tell about the troubles in his hard-luck 
soul.” 

The first Blues to achieve wide pop- 
ularity was The Memphis Blues, by 
W. C. Handy, who lived at that time 
in Memphis, and was well-acquainted 
with life on the celebrated Beale 
Street. For this song—published in 
1912, a year after Alexander's Rag- 
time Band—Mr. Handy received a 
total of one hundred dollars. Since 
then he has issued so many of these 
songs, The St, Louis Blues, Hesitation 


Blues, John Henry Blues, Basement 
Blues, Harlem Blues, Sundown Blues, 
Atlanta Blues, Beale Street Blues, Yel. 
low Dog Blues, etc., that, taking also 
into account that he was the first to 
publish a song of this character, he js 
generally known as the father of the 
Blues. Nevertheless, Mr. Handy him. 
self has informed me categorically that 
the Blues are folksongs, a statement 
I have more than fully proved through 
personal experience. To a greater de. 
gree than other folksongs, however, 
they have gone through several stages 
of development. Originally, many of 
these songs are made up by Negroes in 
the country to suitably commemorate 
some catastrophe. As one of these im. 
provised songs drifts from cabin to 
cabin, verses are added, so that not 
infrequently as many as a hundred 
different stanzas exist of one song 
alone. Presently, these ditties are car- 
ried into the Negro dives and cabarets 
of the Southern cities, where they are 
served up with improvised accompani- 
ments and where a certain obscene 
piquancy is added to the words. Many 
of The Blues, as a matter of fact, are 
casual inventions, never committed to 
paper, of pianist and singer in some 
house of pleasure. This does not mean 
that composers and lyric writers have 
not occasionally created Blues of their 
own. For the most part, however, the 
Blues that are sung by Negro artists 
in cabarets and for the phonograph are 
transcribed versions of folksongs. Even 
with such Blues as are definitely com- 
posed by recognized writers, it will be 
found that their success depends upon 
a careful following of the folk 
tormula both in regard to words and 
music. 


So far as Mr. Handy’s own Blues 
are concerned, he admits frankly that 
they are based almost without ex- 
ception on folksongs which he has 
picked up in the South. Occasionally 
he has followed the idea of an old 
Blues, more frequently he has retained 
a title or a melody and altered the 
words to suit Broadway or Harlem’s 
Lenox Avenue. For example, the tune 
of Aunt Hagar’s Blues—Aunt Hagar’s 
Children is the name the Negroes gave 
themselves during slave days—is 
founded on a melody he once heard a 
Negro woman sing in the South to 
the words, “I wonder whar’s mah good 
ol’ used to be.” The Joe Turner Blues 
are based on the melody of an old 
Memphis song, “Joe Turner come an’ 
got mah man an’ gone.” Pete Turney 
at the time was Governor of Ten- 
nessee. His brother, Joe, was delegated 
to take prisoners from Memphis to the 
penitentiary at Nashville, and the 
Negroes pronounced his name Turner. 
Mr. Handy has utilized the old melody 
and the title, but he has invented the 
harmonies and substituted words which 
would have more meaning to casual 
hearers. 

Another of Handy’s songs, Loveless 
Love, is based on an old Blues called 
Careless Love, invented'by the Negroes 
to tell the story of the son of a 
Governor of Kentucky, shot in a love 
affair. Handy’s Long Gone is based on 

(Continued on page 92) 
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What do you, 


as a well-dressed man, 
think of American Styles 


for Americans? 


You are an up-and-going American business man; 


play golf or tennis; dislike affectation; know who 
Walter Johnson and Will Rogers are; wish you had 
more money and more time to spend it in. You take 
showers—not tubs; prefer coffee to tea; and way back 
in your mind you have an idea that America is a pretty 
good sort of place after all. You’re an American! 

~ ZN Om 

As makers of fabrics for men’s clothes, we are inter- 
ested in whether active men aren’t entitled to clothes 
and woolens and color and weaves that reflect their 
active life and deep-chested, well set-up builds. 


uoting THE HOUSE of KUPPENHEIMER: 
8 


“We do not recall a single event within the past twenty years 
that created a sensation to compare with the remarkable enthu- 
siasm that greeted our first declaration for American styles. 


“Scores of letters and telegrams were received on the first day, all 
commending the position we had taken. The trade press, the 
Associated Press, the moving picture news bureaus, all eagerly 
sought particulars. The issue has since been endorsed by leading 
manufacturers and retailers in all parts of thecountry. The reign of 
Britain inthe style life of Americanmenand young menisatanend. 


“The legend, ‘American Styles for Americans’, will henceforth 
be the standard of every clothing manufacturer and retailer who 
knows the truth of style origination and development, of every 
man with spirit and enterprise who appreciates the necessity of 
preserving the integrity of our industry.” 
ET’S assume you are not interested personally in 
preserving industry—in keeping mills and factories 
in the United States running. Look at it selfishly— 


what do you think of American styles for Americans F 


We will appreciate your comments—one way or the 
other. We should like to check up with a few thou- 


sand well dressed men from all over the country. 


Will you write and tell us? 


STRONG-HEWAT 
Virgin Wool FABRICS 
A vlea,/' 


PRESIDENT 
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STRONG-HEWAT & CO. Inc. 25 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 
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ARROW 
SHIRT 


A COLLAR ATTACHED SHIRT that is tailored 


for service. It is made of a specially woven 
permanently white mercerized Oxford, cut to 
allow for shrinkage. dnd— 


When you get a GORDON SHIRT it has a collar 
on from the hands of the expert Arrow Collar 
makers, a collar that sits and fits unusually well. 
It has single or French cuffs, and the pocket has 


a button down flap. 
$3 00 


CrLuETT, PEABoDY & Co., INc., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 


Oxford is cool, absorbent—the 
ideal shirting for outing wear. 
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Hickey-Freeman Clothes. 


The longer you wear Hickey- 
Freeman Clothes the better you 


like them. 


Hickey-Freeman Customized 
Clothes are sold by leading dealers 
throughout the country. 


HickeuSfreeman (Jo. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Avenue 
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myself. But Archie stopped me. 

“Hi, there!” he cried, “you’re no 
bird, you know!” He laughed im- 
moderately at this sally, and I will say 
one thing for Archie, and that is that 
he was always one of the joking kind. 

Into the grisly morning air I fol- 
lowed the hunters. The silent dawn 
was riddled with sharp cries. Great 
striding forms breasted the fog. I 
wandered dizzily around with my gun, 
view-hallooing feebly just for ap- 
pearances? sake. Presently Archie 
grabbed my arm. 

“There she goes! Pot at ’im!” he 
screamed, all mixed genders and per- 
spiration. By a supreme effort, I raised 
my gun to the shoulder and fired. 
There was a brief tinkle oi <!ass, fol- 
lowed by the unnerving ap: azanee 
of an angry gardener, who rushed out 
from somewhere, waving his arms. 
“Hi! Pwhat do yez t?ink ye’re doin’?” 
he shouted in the identical dialect, I 
remember thinking at the time, that 
Pat and Mike traditionally employ. 

He ‘haled me to the scene of my 
misdeeds and thrust me through the 
door of a greenhouse. On the floor a 
few scattered petals bore mute witness 
to the tragedy that had occurred there. 

I had shot a pansy. 

There were many, many more such 
week-ends;. there was Mrs. Melon- 
Trinketry, who had melancholia and a 
sunken garden. She used to describe 
methods of suicide to me, and by Mon- 
day I was so much more sunk than 
the garden that I could have crawled 
under it. There was Mrs. Ditsonne 
whose husband played golf all day, 


achieving, within, a long, cool vista, 
and, in place of the seats I had in- 
stalled tiny, cretonned bunks, divided 
by screens and absurd partitions. As 
butler and valet de chambre I had en- 
gaged a wide-eyed motorman, formerly 
in charge of the *bus’s peregrinations 
to and fro, but greatly in favor of a 
stationary job, and, thus equipped, I 
welcomed my guests. There were Un- 
cle Robert and Aunt Lavinia, there 
were Ted and Julia Cameron,’ there 
were the Bracegirdles, the Smiths and 
the Vilanels. There were, in fact, all 
of my hosts and hostesses of the sum- 
mer. In unsuspecting hordes they 
trooped to my house-party. 

I placed a sprig of hawthorne in my 
lapel and crossed two American flags 
over the door. “Step right in!” I bade 
them gaily, “Liberty Hall!” With 
quaint cries of pleasure, they fled into 
the *bus. “Clever Arthur!” they mur- 
mured, “to set a whole little house 0a 
wheels into the middle of a meadow: 

But I had not yet done! Mine was 
to be the sweet, ultimate pleasure of 
giving them what they least expecteG. 
When I was sure that they were all in- 
side, I stepped quietly off, and : samtioat 
well to one side of the road, waved my 

handkerchief up and down-—once, 

twice, three times. At this signal, the 
wide-eyed motorman sprang nimbly 
to his seat, threw in the clutch, and 
with a great heaving and trembling; 
the enormous ’bus leapt into motion. 
My eyes filled with happy tears as I 
watched it disappear, a distant speck 
lost to oblivion amid the kind, en- 
shrouding hills. 





pr i ——— I Invent the Best House--Party of All @ 
| r 
| 
| (Continued from page 61) 
i 
i I had a collapse when I got home, and Miss Garnet, who had no husband, 
i and then the whole thing started all There were the Clynes, the Cawthrys, 
il over again. Mrs. Pethbridge, mother the Bracegirdles, the Foxes and the 
HH ick '¢ Kreema of Archie Pethbridge who was at col- Smiths. Then there were the Vilanels, 
il lege with me and there won the dis- | They had parrots and a horrible child 
it tinction of being voted the Most of five. 
il CUSTOMIZED CLOTHES Pestilential Member of the Class of And now we come to that part of 
il | 1922—Mrs. Pethbridge, I say, blew the story in which I appear as the hero, 
Mh | in to see me, and, after taking my As the season waned, I became con. 
HI | temperature and hiding all the gin and _ scious that I had been receiving a great 
Hy Whether the garments in question | bitters in the clothes-basket, took me deal of hospitality—oh, so much hos. 
ih with her, a limp and babbling thing,  pitality!—for which I had made no 
i are feather weight Porostyle, the to Grey Towers, her estate on Long return. Flowers and thank-you notes 
i . Island. were a trite reward to those who ha 
l new fall Londonaire or Travlwear | It was the season for birds, as I so uniquely féted me. I would a 
i ae ; afterwards found, and all of the house to do something for these people. 
it sults, the handsome Glen Spray guests were very gala in sporting cos- _ brooded upon 4 My eye Mines? 
i ce : as : tumes of tweed and felt hats with and became shot with gleams of mal. 
i Topcoat or a warm winter over- | | idiotic feathers sticking out at the ice. To do something for these a 
I coat— | | back. They all stood around jooking who had entertained me became a kind 
i | like snapshots in the Tatler and of mania with me. The Christian 
| i hg - me when I — and ies ai have felt much the same 
: ; ii Mrs. Pethbridge herself followed me toward Nero. 
il When Hickey-Freeman Clothes | to my room and kept patting me on I must give them a party, I thought, 
| are under dis ‘ ont t isth : i| the head while I was doing the most I shut myself in my room every day 
H scussion, it isthe most | intimate things, such as unpacking my and pondered the scheme for hours, 
i} discriminating who are most en- | pajamas, etc. Mrs. P. is a hearty hos- I made mysterious voyages. At length, 
il ‘ | tess, and always hard on the heels of _ I sent out the invitations. 
i thusiastic. her guests. “Ah, there you are!” she “Pve managed to get hold of the 
I} | will cry, pouncing at you from a door. quaintest place. Do come to my house. 
| rie as though she had been searching or I wrote page “Pm 
. : Hl or you for weeks and weeks, and then sure you have never seen anything like 
If vou like the feel of fine fabrics, Hl off you go to organise a paper-chase, it,” I added. 
‘ m i or something. Nor had they. In a small meadow 
the beauty of harmonious color- | Well, bright and early next morn- in Westchester, under a sheltering 
° . pont | ing I was given a gun. It was what gloom of trees, stood what had origi- 
INgS, the essence of style that lies | I had been wanting since the evening nally been four Fifth Avenue ’buses. 
in the perfect adaptation of the il before—in fact, all through the night I had put them there. I had painted & 
| I had been muttering over and over them a gentle cream-color, and put in si 
i garment to the wearer—take a few I to myself, “If someone would only window-boxes of geraniums. Further- 
Hi : i i i give me a gun!” I grasped it, and, more, I had had the end of each ’bus 
i minutes to get acquainted with || with an inward prayer, turned it on sliced off and joined on to the next, 
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SOMETIMES going with a 
cross-eyed girl brings luck 


—but ALWAYS youll have 
better luck with 
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Why Send Your Boy To School? 


(Continued from page 54) 


any considerable number of them fail, 
he is considered to have failed as a 
teacher. That teacher is prized most 
whose discipline is best, who gets the 
largest percentage of boys into college, 
and who can help with the athletics 
and similar extra-curriculum activi- 
ties. Give him a pupil of original 
mind, who refuses meekly to assimi- 
late the daily lessons but asks ques- 
tions, debates; and routine is inter- 
rupted. Give him a boy, still further, 
who has some pronounced talent, and 
he finds a problem on his hands that 
not only interferes with routine but 
troubles his conscience. For if this 
boy’s bent is science, the chances are 
he cannot or will not assimilate Latin 
or English, and if his bent is literary, 
or artistic, or dramatic, the chances 
are he cannot or will not assimilate 
algebra. The masters not only are 
vexed at the prospect of failure in the 
college exams.; they are pained at 
their own inability to supply this boy 
with what he plainly ought to have— 
a chance to drive forward along the 
line of his talent, stimulated by com- 
petition, rewarded by praise, and get- 
ting through the line of his dominant 
interest that maturity of mind and 
developed individual capacity which 
it is the business of education to give. 

Any master can tell you, if he will, 
of dozens of cases in his own experi- 
ence of boys who plainly showed in 
school a flair for some form of crea- 
tive activity, from radio-making to 
scene designing, but who had to be 
ironed out into conformity with the 
college requirements and the code of 
the clan. A few boys, of course, al- 
ways have the talent to resist the 
curriculum, and follow their own star 
away from college into life, and the 
character to resist the code and be as 
individual and non-conformist as they 
choose. The majority, however, do 
not. They struggle with the curricu- 
lum dully and dutifully and vaguely 
wonder why this thing, education, is 
such a bore; and they either conquer 
their eccentricities and conform to the 
code standards of conduct or, after 
enduring a merciless ragging from 
their mates, suppress their secret stir- 
rings of the mind and spirit, becoming 
lonely, unhappy, and sometimes even 
dangerously unbalanced boys. 

It seems a great pity that in an age 
when the ignorantly fanatic masses 


in America are trying, not without 
success, to impose a horrid stamp of 
dull conformity upon the country, 
our private schools and colleges should 
aid and abet them. Yet they do, for 
dull conformity is dull conformity, 
whatever the code; and it is no leg 
sad to see a schoolboy paddled oy 
perpetually ragged by his mates for 
writing verse or reading a book than 
it is to see a man tarred and feathered 
by his night-shirted neighbors for 
denying the Virgin Birth or keeping 
a mistress. Arnold called his Rugby 
boys “young barbarians at play”, 
which well enough describes most 
schoolboys at times. There is some 
thing in the air of England, however, 
which seems to encourage freedom and 
respect for the individual. The more 
eccentric his individuality, in fact, the 
more likely he is to be respected. And 
English schools are making constant 
experiment in finding ways to educate 
him through his peculiar talents. It 
does not seem so with us. “Get into 
the mould, or get out of the school,” 
might justly be the motto over too 
many a scholastic door. 

Some day, perhaps, we shall abol- 
ish all examinations, especially those 
for college admission. That will be 
the first step in a genuine educational 
reform. To get into college a boy 
will have to demonstrate to his teach 
ers some genuine intellectual curiosity, 
and some genuine intellectual capa. 
city either along general lines, or 
strikingly in one line. That will auto. 
matically reduce all college freshman 
classes by at least 50%, all college 
eraduates will be relieved for a few 
years of the perpetual demands on 
their pocket books, and the new crop 
of graduates who presently come 
along will be a much more interesting, 
diversified and civilized lot of edu- 
cated individuals than the present crop 
of smug conformists afraid alike of 
art and ideas. Then maybe when the 
children of the new crop go to school, 
they won’t be 90% little undeveloped 
dumb-bells at 18. 

But this is a long way in the future. 
Our colleges are still too dominated 
by the “success” ideal to want any- 
thing but a steady stream of curricu- 
lum fodder. Meantime, if you havea 
con who has a genuine talent, who is 
an unusual boy, for Heaven’s sake 
keep him so. Educate him yourself! 


Women of the World in Their Activities 


(Continued from page 72) 


bachelor. And, if Reginald was well 
informed, Mr. Lindsay-Carter was 
twice as much so. Just how Pamela 
was going to fit into such a well 
informed picture, Reginald couldn’t 
figure. To be frank, neither could 
Pamela. However, she was determined 
to pass this week-end intelligence test 
with flying honours . but in her 
own way, quite, quite her own way. 

At the tennis matches in the after- 
noon, the technique ef the game was 
under discussion. Pamela’s game con- 
sisted of batting balls over the net 
and having Reggie bat them back at 
her, so she sat on the side-lines, cos- 


tumed in a frock of mint-julep-green 
crépe de Chine with a sangha straw 
hat from Reboux. 

But Pamela realized that, even 
with successful encounters behind her, 
the worst was still ahead. Before 
Reginald had met Pamela, he had 
known and—admired—a member of 
his own well informed little group. 
This member dined at Mr. Lindsay- 
Carter’s. Through the iced bouillon 
and the fish, Pamela maintained that 
gracious, comprehending silence that 
is the prerogative of the intelligentsia 
when they elect to assume it. But, ovet 

(Continued on page 94) 
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jer Your Swim 


WNIT 
SWIMMING SUITS. 


The artisan has caught 
and reproduced the irides- 
cence of the seashell in this 
swimming suit which 
avoids drab monotony 
without offending good 


taste. Colorings are created 
in a range from nearly 
white to the vety darkest 
shades, and only the finest 
yarns are used. 


For Your ou 
of Gol 
NWNIT 
SWEATERS 


Golfers appreciate the 
simple elegance of NWN 
Sweaters and their distin- 
guished style. The model 
showing the new turtle 
neck sweater is unusually 
attractive and is made of 
finest quality cashmere 
yarns and Australian 
worsteds in a large variety 
of colors. Extremely light 
in weight. 


Full- fashioned, shaped in the knitting to fit, 
WNIT Swimming Suits conform to the figure. 
At the Fine Shops 


D.NUSBAUM «7 COMPANY 


BROOKLYN KNITTING COMPANY 


Sa lesroom-341 Fifth Ave., 
NEw Yor«w 





Copyright 
by 


Wetzel 





























Mirtzel 


Established 1874 
2and 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 


N the presentation of 

correct fashions for 
men, a comprehensive 
service to a distinguished 
clientele, through ‘three 
generations, has estab- 
lished the authoritative 
position of Wetzel. 








Wholesale Only 


CMills-8300 Atlantic Ave, 
URN Tel i Ovel0]-0-1- aE 


FLANUL 
FELTS 


A new hat to match the 
new shades in flannel trou- 
sers seen at Florida resorts 
Biscuit, Oyster, Cream, Sil- 
ver, Sunburn, Oatmeal & 
Green-Grey. 

Made of fine quality Hat- 
ters Furs to resemble flan- 
nel in appearance & soft- 
ness. 

For Spring and Summer 
wear. Price $6.00. 


Shown in the first four 
shades by 


B. Altman & Co. 
FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 
EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
HILL & LOPER CO. 
DANBURY, CONN. 
MAKERS 





FLANUL FELTS introduced by 
p. L. DAVIS, formerly 


DAVIS POPE CO. 








Sole Manufacturers 
of Sunfast Colors 
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The Warwick 


Correctly interpreting authentic Uni- 
versity style trends in contour and 
fabric, the Warwick satisfactorily em- 
bodies the dominant characteristic of 
comfort, traditionally associated with 
clothes for University men. 


Your request for our style bro- 
chure will be promptly honored 


GOODMAN & SUSS 
CLOTHES 


ROCHESTER N.Y. 








AUTHENTICALLY STYLED 

















VANITY FAIR 


The new Ajax is a 40 h. p. six of the L-head type with mechanical 
four wheel brakes, seven bearing crankshaft, Budd disc wheels and 


an overall length of 153 inches. 


It has lines similar to the Nash, 


and lists at $865 for the touring and $995 for the four door sedan 


The 


1926 Models 


Begin to Arrive 


(Continued from page 69) 


(3) An increasing use of four 
wheel brakes of newer, more simpli- 
fied design. It may take some time for 
four wheel brakes to become universal, 
but they will probably be adopted on 
a number of the lower priced cars, in 
which costs are a vital factor, when 
braking systems have been studied to 
the point where the utmost simplicity 
in design has been achieved. 


(4) A wider use of centralized 
chassis lubrication, which will do for 
the chassis what the air cleaner and oil 
rectifier do for the engine. 

Of course, we must wait for the new 
models to see just how right our guess 
is. We already have the new Ajax Six, 
the Diana Eight made by Moon, and the 
Chrysler Four which replaces the Max- 
well, but more will soon be coming. 


European Motoring 
(Continued from page 76) 


six daily runs, with two days’ rest. 
Rolls Royce have produced during 
the past few days their third new en- 
gine since the end of the War. This 
is known as the “New Phantom,” and 
in one or two directions departs 
noticeably from the usually conserva- 
tive Rolls Royce design. The stroke 
has been lengthened to 514 inches and 
the bore reduced to 444, while over- 
head valves have been adopted for the 
first time in the larger 40-50 h.p. 
series, and 33% more power has been 
obtained. A considerable quantity of 
informative literature has been distrib- 
uted to the Press by the Company, 
literature which contains some conclu- 
sions which will doubtless be read with 


critical interest by the makers of other 
cars. One of these remarks reads as 
follows: “The super-charger, however 
desirable for aero-engines at high alti- 
tudes and if running at extremely high 
speed, is quite out of place in a motor- 
driven carriage. It is uneconomical, 
complicated and noisy. Better results 
can for ordinary car purposes be ob- 
tained by using an engine slightly 
larger than that which would be used 
if a super-charger were employed.” 
It would be interesting to hear the 
views of the designers of the super- 
charged Mercédés chassis. 

The price of the new chassis which 
is marketed in addition to the old one, 
not in its place, is the same—£1850. 


The Black Blues 


(Continued from page 86) 


an old Negro song called Long John, 
Long Gone. The story runs that with 
the arrival of some new blood-hounds 
on a plantation it was decided to ex- 
periment with them on Long John. 
Getting wind of this unpleasant pros- 
pect, the Negro supplied himself with 
a trap which he dragged behind him 
in a barrel. Inveigling the blood- 
hounds into the trap, Long John es- 
caped into the woods and was never 
caught. Hence the song, Long John, 
Long Gone, which soon spread from 
shack to shack. 

Long familiar with the words and 
tunes of such songs, the possibility of 
harmonizing them and treating them 
instrumentally came to Mr. Handy 
early in the present century. On tour 
with his band, he was playing for a 
white dance at Cleveland, Mississippi, 
when, during, an intermission, three 
local Negroes appeared, and asked if 
they might perform a number. Per- 
mission was granted and the men, 


mandolin, guitar, and viola, began to 
play a mournful, wailing strain, the 
strain of the Blues. Nowadays such 
accompaniments to Blues are impro- 
vised in dimly lit cellars while you 
wait. 

So far as I know there has been as 
yet no effort made—such as has been 
made with the Spirituals—to set down 
these songs, verses and music, as they 
are sung under primitive conditions. 
To me this is a source of the greatest 
amazement. Any Negro recently from 
the South knows at least half a dozen 
of them. I myself have heard as many 
as fifty-in Lenox Avenue dives and 
elsewhere that have never been put 
down in any form. They are not only 
an essential part of Negro folklore 
but also they contain a wealth of eerie 
melody, borne along by a savage, 
recalcitrant rhythm. They deserve, 
therefore, from every point of view, 
the same serious attention that has 
tardily been awarded to the Spirituals. 
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“O, love, isn’t camping 
the ideal life?” 
“Sure! Some get the ideal— 
others the life.” 


But DARTMOOR clothes 
are ideal for life in camp 
whether you’re a worker or 
a shirker. Beauty, comfort, 
service, swagger style— 
made from choicest hand- 
loomed imported fabrics for 
the sports of out-of-doors. 


In sports, specialty and clothing shops 


DARGDOOR 
Coat Compan 


13-21 E. 22d St. New York 











REDUCE YOUR FLESH 
arms, legs, bust or entire body 
with DR. WALTER’S 
Rubber Garments 
mM garments have 

been worn by 
men and women for 20 
years. They are inval- 


uable to those suffer- 
ing from rheumatism. 






Reducing Corsets:Cream 
colored rubber. Laced 
back, clasp front. Made 
to your measures, $12.00 


Chin Reducer. .« $2.50 
metucing Corset Neck & Chin . . 3.50 


Anklets, per pair - - $7.00 
Extra high - - - - 9.00 


Made in either light or dark 
rubber; w.ll not only reduce 
and shape the limbs. but 
give excellent 

support anda 
neat and trim 
appearance. 
Relieve swell 
ing of.varicose 
veins an 
rheumatism. 











Man’s Reducing 
Belt with coutil 


back $ 9.0 
All Rubber $14.00 
Send ankle and calf measure. 


Write for booklet to 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 


389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Near 36th St., Suite 605 
Philadelphia: Mary Kammerer,221 South 11th Street 
Washington: Gibson Co., Inc., 917 G Street, N.W 
Chicago: . . . . . Buck & Rayner Stores 
Los Angeles: Adele Millar,225 Loew's State Building 




















WEEK-END BOXES 
AND CAKE-BY-POST-SERVICE 


i Summer especially, with its endless activities, its 
constant stream of guests and impromptu enter- 
taining, its motor tripsp—a Dean’s Week-End Box 
is invaluable to the hostess. Many of our patrons, 
while at their country homes, find it desirable to 
leave a standing order with us for each week. 

Let us send you our Illustrated Week-End Box Booklet, describ- 


ing the thirty-eight different assortments at $3, $4, $5 and $8. We 
prepay the parcels post anywhere east of the Mississippi. 


OTHER DEAN 


Catering, Birthday Cakes, Cakes 
and Candies, Bon Voyage Boxes 


628 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 86 YEARS 







SPECIALTIES 
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Stockings, per pair 12.00 | 
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ceptable to the woman of gen- 
uine social distinction is Rigaud’s 
Un Air Embaumé, an authentic and 
most intriguing Parisian fragrance. 


(‘ NE of the very few perfumes ac- 


aT ae INT Sad 


[dnd the prices are not as high as you would expect. | 








Blow high - 
blow low- 


No winds that blow can ruffle 
hair that an AJAX Comb won't 
straighten. AJAX Hard Rubber 
Combs take out the snarls with- 
out breaking the finest or pulling 
the most stubborn hair. Teeth 
are firm but not brittle and war- 
ranted unbreakable under ordi- 
nary usage. AJAX Hard Rub- 
ber Combs come in every conve- 
nient size and shape from the 
largest coarse-toothed Ladies 
Dressing Comb to diminutive 
““Daintee’’ or ‘‘Bobbie’’—cun- 
ning little combs that fit neatly 
into your pocket. See them all— 
almost everywhere that combs 
are sold. THE VULCANIZED 
RUBBER COMPANY, INC., 


251 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW 
YORK CITY.,N. Y. 
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These and other features 
are assured you 


That every VeriTAs dining or bed room suite is an exclusive 
design is important to contemplative buyers who seek quality. 


But more important is the fact of lasting beauty assured by 
. . . . ee 
unseen construction features that are distinctively “ VERITAs.”’ 


VERITAS suites are built with all the knowledge and pride of forty 
years of guild craftsmanship. Each VerirAs feature of construc- 
tion is thoroughly explained in our written quality warranty. 
This assurance nowbacks the word of reputable, selected dealers 
the country over, who display Vertras furniture with pride. 


Seek out the VeriTAs dealer in your community. Learn how 
we finish each VeriTAs Suite in Verilac—finishing for beauty 
as we build for permanence. See the other exclusive VERITAS 
features of construction. 


Send forthe name of your VeriTAs dealer and our free booklet, 
‘Furniture Secrets You Are Entitled to Know.’’ It reveals 
facts that prospective furniture buyers should not be without. 


Evansville, Indiana 
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upholstery on chairs and every clement is stated and warranted. 
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“VERITAS” means ““Truth;” Truth in Manufacture; Truth in Advertising; Integrity in the dealer. On 
every “VERITAS” piece the exact woods are specified; the construction ig exactly set forth on the tag; the 
finish, 
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VANITY FAR 


On the Art of Spreading Gossip 


(Continued from page 44) 


with someone with whom he is not 
supposed to have any relations. “They 
are living together” is no gossip. 
“They have left each other” begins 
to be gossip. For relationships are 
only intriguing at their beginnings 
and at their ends. 

III. Business gossip deals only with 
the diminishing of the victim’s credit. 

IV. Theatrical or Perfect Gossip 
includes everything. Its main princi- 
plés are: The actress leads a bad 
life. The actor is effeminate. The 
married actress deceives her husband. 
The unmarried actress has two chil- 
dren in secret (never one). The old 
actor is bankrupt. The young actor 
is in debt. The author has an affair 
with the actress. The actress gets a 
role because the author is in love with 
her. The manager has an affair with 


Out Of The 


the author’s actress. The theater jg 
empty. The theater is papered. The 
author pays to have his plays pro. 
duced. The music is stolen. The 
actor divorces his wife. The author 
will marry the manager’s wife. The 
librettist divorces his wife. The direc. 
tor divorces his wife. The  staps 
maid blackmails the star. 

Conclusion: The modern trend to. 
ward popular science has persuaded 
me to build this little foundation for 
a much-neglected science. You need 
not think that, with this little dis. 
course the enormous subject has been 
exhausted. At some future date ] 
shall publish two more volumes en- 
titled I. “An Introduction to the 
Science of Gossip” and, II. “The 
Complete and Higher Science of Gos. 
sipology.” 


Frying Pan 


(Continued from page 64) 


than the morality prevalent in dreams 
nor does it seem to me seditious to sup- 
plement the draught with a roll and 
perhaps a littie honey. But griddle 
cakes, and more particularly sausage, 
suggest that the breakfaster is at- 
tempting to retain into waking hours 
much of the lustful voraciousness 
which animated his ego while the 
censors of his mind were stilled. 

Eyes newly opened blink awhile. 
One would not try to mend a little 
watch immediately after waking. And 
other senses besides that of sight lag 
at the beginning of the day. Thus, 
the man who eats heavily while his 
faculties are still impaired is yielding 
merely to gross appetite and violates 
his better nature. Obviously no nice- 
ness of taste can enter into a break- 
fast. The best that can be expected 
of the morning meal is that it should 
serve to sustain life and that is not 
enough for anyone who tries to live 
fully and keenly. Nor does lunch 
offer any fair opportunity for the 
artistic nature—certainly not in Amer- 
ica. “Come and have lunch with 
me,” says the American business man, 
“and we'll iron out the contract.” 
The heart of any great chef would 
break if he knew that his sauce must 
savor a trade agreement rather than 
a sole. Dinner alone suffices for self- 
expression, but even here distracting 
elements are allowed to enter in. The 
average American has the feeling that 
a superb dinner is not good enough 
to stand alone. Guests are invited to 


dine and go to the theatre, or to 
dine and dance, or to dine and play 
bridge. All such arrangements de- 
mean a great art. After an_ inspired 
dinner there should be need of noth- 
ing but low voices saying not too 
much, music heard from a little dis- 
tance and that divine peace which 
permits memory to heighten and re- 
peat this late adventure of your soul 
among the masterpieces. * 

Probably the most damning thing 
that can be said against American 
cooking is that strictly speaking there 
is no such thing. 

To be sure, there are many excel- 
lent restaurants in America even after 
the padlock campaign. Most of them 
are in New York. And those which 
are in other towns try to imitate New 
York as closely as possible. And this 
is not said sneeringly for New York 
in turn imitates Paris. Before the 
great war German cooking flourished 
in this country. It is a school with- 
out much finesse but it expresses vigor 
and ruggedness nor is it destitute of 
invention. But of course German 
cooking has died utterly in this land 
by now. Not the war but prohibition 
killed it. The French alone have 
risen to sublimity. They have touched 
the abstract. They have made the 
shadow more than the substance. All 
the great sauces of the world are 
French. Is there, indeed, any such 
thing as an American sauce? Oh 
yes, tomato catsup. Well, there you 
have your answer. 


Women of the World in Their Activities 


(Continued from page 90) 


the capon, the spectre arose. 

“I suppose,” the Well Informed 
One supposed to Pamela, with edged 
and glittering sweetness, “you had an 
enchanting time going through the 
galleries and cathedrals when you were 
abroad. I think one misses the entire 
opportunity of travel unless one visits 
the haunts of the great. Tel! me how 
you enjoyed Jeu de Paume.” 


“My dear,” Pamela’s voice melted 
in liquid sweetness on the air, “one 
sees the galleries so often! I spent all 
of my time at the French Exposition 
of the Decorative Arts. You know 
doubtless, that it is considered the 
great artistic achievement of the age. 
And it is so modern.” Pamela’s smile 
sought Mr. Lindsay-Carter. It is in- 

(Continued on page 96) 
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New York ...London... Paris 
y excel- In each of the three great capitals of the smart world, the Condé Nast 
en after | Travel Bureau maintains an office where some half dozen friendly and 


of them experienced people—some English, some French, some American—do 
> which ic 
ite New 


merican 


nothing except make things agreeable and easy for readers of the Condé 
Nast Publications who are travelling at home or abroad, and charge 





ind this nothing for doing it. 

y ( rk yr . . . . 

W — When abroad you will find the London and Paris offices delightfully 
wae hae equipped for your comfort in reading, writing, telephoning, or meeting 
yurishe 


your friends. You may make yourself quite at home there at any time, and 
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ADLER ROCHESTER 











Vhe Avon 


CLOTHES 


Known everywhere as one of the best 
of the fine makes 


SHORT few weeks from now thousands 

of the better dressed men in every city 
will be wearing the “AVON” overcoat. They 
will buy them tailored from fine woolens, in 
blue, oxford and some light gray colors. 


HE “AVON” among double breasted 

overcoats, is as conspicuous in the entire 
field of quality clothes as the masterpiece of an 
artist, a musician or a great architect. 


ADLER ROCHESTER CLOTHES 


Made by 


LEVY BROS. & ADLER ROCHESTER 


Incorporated 


ROCHESTER 


MONTREAL - NEW YORK - LOS ANGELES 

















VANITY FAIR 


Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness 


(Continued from page 32) 


goddesses of eld! They were wearing 
short hair, having their clothes cut in 
London; only by the thickness of their 
cye-glasses could they be told from 
other tired business men. 

But the worst—and Russia has 
vividly proved this—is usually fol- 
lowed by more of it. An inventor 
learned how to make photographs 
move their arms and legs, contort their 
faces, throw crockery, leap from 
bridges. An evening’s entertainment 
could be put out in quantity produc- 
tion, produced simultaneously in a 
thousand theaters. The motion picture 
industry—the most industrious of all 
industries—yearned for novels to cut 
up and maim and throw upon the 
screen. A man’s literary merit began 
to be judged from the angle of its 
photographic possibilities. Rolls-Royces 
began parking all along the slopes of 
Parnassus. The fragrance of asphodels 
gave place to the vapor of gasoline. 
The author, in fact, had found a 
newer, richer master. 

Now what of this newest, richest 
master upon whom the author has 
learned to fawn? It has been bitterly 
said that the motion picture producers 
buy the rights to novels merely for the 
sadistic pleasure of mangling them. 
This is an exaggerated statement, torn 
from a bleeding heart. But there is no 
doubt that the screen version bears 
very little resemblance to the novel 
from which it is adapted. As for me, 
I recently wrote a novel the scene of 
which was laid in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. When I saw it in the motion 
pictures I was mildly surprised to 
learn that the scenario writer had 
shifted my story to Switzerland and 
invented a thrilling, if quite extran- 
eous act on an Alpine glacier. 

All of which is grievous, no doubt. 
But viewed from an Olympian alti- 
tude, the motion pictures are far less 
a blight to American art than some 
would make them out to be. When I 


sell a book to Hollywood I console 
myself with the following sophistry: 
Those who have read my novel wil] 
know that the story has been violated; 
those who haven’t read my nove! won't 
care. In a practical sense Hollywood 
has been a greater patron of letters 
than any number of our purely cul- 
tural societies. And for this reason, 
Art is no orchid. It requires rich 
ground to feed upon and undisturbed 
leisure on which to thrive. Or to vary 
my figure, when the wolf howls at the 
door inspiration flies out of the win- 
dow. To do the cinema industry 
justice, it has actually endowed art by 
giving the artist a sufficient income to 
carry on his work. That has been my 
own experience, and if truth were told, 
it has been the experience of many 
another writer. Like his prototype of 
the twelfth century, the Duke of 
Hollywood is a dangerous patron. Un- 
der his protection a bard may sink to 
the indignity of a hired ballad-monger 
or rise to the dignity of a Chaucer, 
The weaker of us are absorbed into the 
movies and sink below the level. The 
stronger of us recall the quavering 
words of Uncle Tom, “You may break 
this poor old body, Simon Legree, but 
my soul belongs to God.” 

Now in this rambling paper I have 
striven to illustrate one thing. The 
poet, the historian, the story teller are 
no more free men than are the tailor, 
the banker, the paper-hanger. Like the 
general run of men we have our 
chains forged for us, or we forge them 
for ourselves. From the others we 
differ only in that we see the stars from 
our prison windows and write their 
records on our walls. In what we call 
freedom we are merely changing from 
one master to another. Some masters 
are better than others, infinitely so. If 
artistic liberty has advanced with the 
ages, it is only in the respect that it 
has permitted us to choose whom we 
shall serve. 


Women of the World in Their Activities 


(Continued from page 94 
§ 


fluencing the mode immensely—I 
mean the mode of the entire future, 
of course. There were some of the 
most divine scarfs from Agnés, fright- 
fully becoming, I got—I mean I be- 
came really enraptured with the spirit 
of the thing. The interesting people 
simply flock there!” 

Reginald barely restrained himself 
from applause. On the terrace, after 
dinner, with the dim lanterns making 
Mr. Lindsay-Carter no more well in- 
formed of what was going on than 
he should be, Reginald remarked, be- 
tween pauses, “Pam, darling, I didn’t 
know you would fit in so perfectly 
here. You simply belong in any artis- 
tic circle.” 

When Pamela left him to get a 
wrap, she slipped up to her own 
room. She gave a gentle pat to her 
frocks, hand-painted in modernistic 
design in Paris. She smiled in a psy- 
chological fashion at her Lenglen ten- 
nis dress. And she gathered up her 
Agnés scarfs, acquired at the French 
Exposition, in a colourful bouquet. 


“I still have my straw and velvet 
hat,” she murmured. “That will do 
for feminine idiosyncracies. After 
that, we’ll have to go home.” 

But—and here is the crux of this 
situation—Pamela never went home. 
That is, not to stay, for she married 
Mr. Lindsay-Carter, and the glory 
of the ceremony shook the very foun- 
dations of Newport. 

“My dear,” Mr. Lindsay-Carter 
had said, among other things, “I have 
wanted to adore other girls. I know 
now why I couldn’t. I was waiting 
for you, Pamela. Some girls have 
been beautiful, but far from intelli- 
gent. Other girls have been intel- 
ligent, but exceedingly far from 
beautiful. But you! ! ! Pamela, say 
you will marry me.” 
~ And Pamela, relaxing into the ex- 
pensive arms of Mr. Lindsay-Carter, 
and thinking of the endless series of 
expensive clothes that would enhance 
her beauty and furnish her knowledge, 
passed the final step of her intelli- 


H eae 9? 
gence-test by murmuring “yes. 
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BEN BERNIE 
AND HIS ORCHESTRAS 





Ben Bernie wishes to an- 

nounce that his orchestras 

are available for dances and 
entertainments. 


Definite dates for the forth- 
coming season may now be 
secured through his mana- 
ger Herman Bernie, at 1579 
Broadway, New York City, 
Telephone: Lackawanna 
5886. 
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Ruipinc Boors 


For over 100 
years making 
men’s high 
class Shoes. 


Write for Booklet 


Dacks... 


73 King Street West 


Toronto 











**...but they must be right”’ 


Nothing is so invariably correct 
for informal wear as the’ polo 
shirt. But it must be right to be 
smart. Ours are especially tailored 
to our order from the finest white 
cheviot—finished entirely by hand. 
Ready-to-wear $3.50 each post- 
paid; six for $18. Please men- 
tion collar size and sleeve length. 


AUGUST 


Outfitters to Harvard men since 1901 
1320 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS 











Gambling on the Green 


(Continued from page 48) 


he watches the dealer narrowly, ready 
to call the slightest slip a misdeal. 

An element, not as usual as for- 
merly, is the bibulous player whose 
real inspiration is found on the side 
table. “The stuff is there; help your- 
self,” ...and he does with in- 
creasing frequency as the night wears 
on. His play becomes erratic and he 
is never quite sure whether he is in a 
pot or not. His anteing is done for 
him by his neighbors, and as his state 
of beatitude progresses, some one who 
has not “come in” looks over his 
shoulder and says “Here, old man, 
let’s see what you have.” 

There is one other type of player 
that has always seemed to me to be 
the most interesting of all. I can 
only call him the “mystery” man. 
At nearly every table will be found, 
at the end of the game, a man who 
is a considerable winner whom no 
one remembers to have been in the 
game at all. I do not mean to attrib- 
ute to him any supernatural quali- 
ties. He is there all right, physically 
and corporeally solid. T know just 
such a man, for instance. He is a 
delightful, natural person. We often 
play together. But the moment he 
takes his place at the table he has the 


ability to efface himself. He disap- 
pears, becomes non-existent. ; 
It is not that he is silent. The 


silent poker player attracts attention. 


This chap says just enough at the 
right time to maintain his member- 
ship in the game, so to speak, but does 
not talk sufficiently to become an ob- 
ject either of attack or pity. 

And, alas, I realize that his are 
the very poker qualities that I shall 
never possess. I am all the others, at 
times, and sometimes at once. But 
quiet? retiring? I ever want to retire! 

And the final, joyous thing about 
the game is that, no matter what the 
outcome, win or lose, or whether 
you have judged your opponents, for 
the time being, to be Pleasant or Un- 
pleasant, Time, the well-known healer, 
exerts his suave influence. You may 
object to Bill’s clamor or to Tom’s 
dilatory tactics, to Eric’s pluperfect 
potations or to Ned’s ridiculous rites, 
what matter? The next opportunity 
given, the next proposal made for a 
little game, the stake to be limited to 
fifty cents, the last round to start 
promptly at half-past eleven, the 
game to be played briskly, with 
no delay, and you slap your dear 
old friends on their backs, with a 
glad cry, voting them the best fellows 
in the world, and you all sit down, 
eager for the fray, fully believing 
in mirages that have been dissipated 
time and again. 

Poker, fond illusion, pleasant recre- 
ation, shifting and delusive in a world 
of too much reality, I salute you! 


Indian Summer of a Dental Supply Man 
(Continued from page 78) 


Tuomas: (Subsiding, disconsolate, 
upon a rock) Is this, then the mockery 
of an Indian Summer? ; 
/ (Seraphina and the College Boys 
join hands and dance around Thomas, 
singing, “Here we go round the den- 
tal supply man, the denial supply man, 
the dental supply man. Here we go 
*round the dental supply man, so early 
in the mo-orning!” Thomas writhes 
upon the ground.) 

Tuomas: (Biting the black earth) 
I am a plaything, a subject for jest! 
(He clasps his hands) Oh, thou Fate 
who art unkind, why must I be a 
hopeless lover and a dental supply man 
too? If I am not equipped for the 
one, at least equip me for the other! 
If I may not have my Seraphina, oh 
darkling gods, send me then the kind 
of Drill for which I have yearned so 
long! (He writhes anew.) 

SERAPHINA: (Dismissing the Col- 
lege Students and their hat bands) 
Come, Thomas Durntwee, I want to 
go home. Oh, I am so tired! 

(She sits down beneath a tree and 
falls quickly asleep. Thomas yearns. 
She is so lovely, so luxurious, so illu- 
sive, and alas! so far from his 
reach! So prone to play with men, to 
toss them in the air like colored bal- 
loons and then to prick them with her 
cigarette . . . wanton Seraphina!) 

Tuomas: She is like the farthest 
silver star. 

(He sighs stormily and falls to 
thinking. To-morrow, without his Sera- 
phina, he must go back to work, and 
to work with his horrid, squidgy, little 
hand-drill, his little midget of a hand- 
drill, A machine-drill costs twelve 
pounds. Twelve Pounds! Thomas be- 


stows upon her a level, Twelve Pound 
Look as Inspiration, or its ghost, 
parades starkly in his eye. Horror! 
Impossible! Unthinkable! Yet, 
nerving himself, he whips a forceps 
from his coat, and bends above the 
sleeping Seraphina; rapidly he works, 
and with swift, successive gestures ex- 
tracts small glittering objects from the 
dainty jaws of the slumbering aristo- 
crat, where they so sweetly rest; and 
when he stands once more erect, some- 
thing glitters and sparkles in his hand. 
He puts it quickly in his pocket, as 
Seraphina awakes with a startled cry, 
and clasps a hand to her mouth.) 


EPILOGUE 


The interior of Thomas Durntwee’s 
workshop in the Seven Sisters Road, 
two days later. Fine American chip 
blowers and huey mandrels dot the 
shelves, all shining new, and on a 
small cabinet im the corner, a Hande 
Porte Polisher, Contra Angle, shares 
honors with a Mounted Wheel Brush 
and a Cement Spatula No. 36. Ona 
table in the centre, shot with gleams 
from the morning sun and shining 
bravely in its utter perfection, stands 
a large Machine-Drill. Oh, sweet, 
sweet fruit of pilfered gold! Sera- 
phina has not slumbered for nothing. 
It is before this Drill that Thomas, as 
we discover him, is lingering, wide- 
eyed and aglow. Little coos of con- 
tentment escape from his lips as he 
runs a caressing hand over its polished 
and expensive surfaces. He need grope 
no longer—his dream has come true. 
The sunlight clothes him in glory as 
he puts on his spectacles and settles 
down happily to his work. 
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JOSEPH Box, 


Lapies’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 


COURT ‘BOOTMAKER. 


ESTABLISHED 1803 





By APPOINTMENT TO 


His MAJESTY THE Kinc 
H.M.QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
HER LATE MAJESTY QUEEN VicToRiA 


45 CONDUIT STREET 
LONDON, W. I. 


Ladies’ day and evening shoes a speciality 


TELEGRAPHIG ADDRESS: ‘‘HEELS. REG, LONDON’ 








HOVENDEN 
WEEDEN & Co., Lea. 


Civil, Hunting and Military Tailors, 
Breeches Makers, 


24, GRAFTON STREET, 
LONDON, W. 1. 
(Opposite Hay Hill) 


F. E. Hovenden, 
C, P. de R. Weeden, 
E. E. Biedermann, 


(Late of SANDON & Co., Ltd.) 


TELEPHONE: GERRARD 8623 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: ““HORSIFIED,"’ PICCY. 
LONDON 

















10, Place Vendome 
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FURNISHERS 
& DECORATORS 


To H. M. KING GEORGE V. 





By Appointment 





We carry one of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the world. 25 years experience 
shipping goods to U. S. A. Speci- 
mens have been supplied to leading 
American Museums. Washington 
Manor House, SULGRAVE, ENG. 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. _ 
Specialty:—Replicas of old furniture 
designs. 


GILL & REIGATE, tp. 


73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, 
&7SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 








B. Drew & Co., Ltd. 


Late of 16 Piccadilly 
Shirtmakers & Hosiers 


27 St. James’s St. 
LONDON S. W. 1. 


Shirts, Day and Evening, from $5 
Soft Collars, from $.50 
All Linen Collars, from $.50 
Underwear, from $10 
Ties Foulard, from $1 
Spitalfields, from $1.50 
Pyjamas from $10 to $21 
( Sweaters, from $7.50 


Woollens E 
d Stockings, from $3 


Best goods only stocked 
Duty payable on delivery (about 50%) 


Patterns and Price List on request 
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fY APPOINTMENT 
TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
TO HIS LATE MAJESTY KING EOWARD VII& 
TO HER LATE MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA 


ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS 
510 Oxrorp STREET 
LONDON, W. 1. 

(near Park Lane) 
WEDDING PRESENTS 
ANTIQUE SILVER 
GOLD PLATE 
FINE JEWELS & PEARLS 
Photographs, dates and exact specifi- 
cations of suitable pieces will be sent 
with pleasure if you will describe 

what is required. 
Cups, trophies, and presentation plate 
@ speciality 











Our London Letter On Men’s Fashions 


(Continued from page 70) 


for hard-court tennis, where they were 
of practical use. The new flannel 
suits mentioned above should be loose- 
ly cut to the figure; the trousers should 
be of a medium width pleated at the 
waist; the coat is generally worn 
double-breasted with the waist just 
indicated. It should be unlined and 
like all present day suits cut without 
an inch of superfluous material. 

It is with these suits that the gay 
ties from Lanvin and Charvet are 
particularly suitable, more especially 
those made of a washable material. 

A great many men are still wearing 
polo sweaters with a high collar for 
general country wear. These of course 
do not need a tie. The latest sweaters 
are made of silk and wool, the silk 
being a different colour from the 
wool and thus giving a very attractive 
irregular mixture in bright colours. 

Country suits are now made of 
tweeds with rather elaborate woven 
patterns; but these tweeds are already 
too generally worn to be smart and the 
tailors do not encourage their clients 
to have suits made of them. 

At Cowes all the smartest men 
may be seen on the lawn of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron and it is curious how 
yacht-men cling to what is almost a 
uniform, They invariably wear a blue 
serge jacket with white flannel trous- 
ers and white and tan buckskin shoes 
and a yachting cap. 

In the evening a dinner jacket is 
usually worn but it is essential to have 
a full dress suit as well; for there are 
a great many dinner parties and dances 
given in Cowes during the regatta 
week which are of a very formal 
nature and at which, as often as not, 
there is Royalty present. In connec- 
tion with evening clothes, the double- 
breasted dinner jacket is now being 
worn by some smart men. It is partic- 
ularly suitable for summer wear at 
such places as Cowes and at continen- 
tal watering places as it obviates the 
necessity for a waistcoat. The coat 
is cut very much on the same lines as 


a double-breasted lounge suit but there 
are two distinct models which vary 
in the collar. One is cut exactly like 
a lounge suit with pointed lapels and 
has a cloth collar and lapels faced 
with a stout ribbed silk; the other has 
a plain roll collar with silk all the 
way round the roll continuing in a 
straight line without the usual lapels. 
This latter model is very much on 
the lines of the old-fashioned smoking 
jacket so popular with our fathers 
but it has been a good deal smartened 


‘up for present day wear and there 


should be no binding of any descrip- 
tion at the edges. It is best made in a 
light weight serge and can show a 
slight herringbone or crisscross pat- 
tern in the weave: 

There are a great many cosmopoli- 
tan men and women who make a 
point of visiting London in August, 
which has almost a little season of its 
own. It is an informal one and in- 
formal clothes are the rule of the day. 
It is very enjoyable as the restaurants 
and theatres are no longer crowded 
and it is possible to dance at the many 
night clubs with a sense of comfort. 
Many men wear semi-country clothes 
during this month, a light coloured 
lounge suit with a soft collar to match 
the shirt, made either of silk or a 
light zephyr, together with a soft 
felt hat generally of a light café-au- 
lait colour. Also it is the one month 
in the whole year when buckskin shoes 
are permissible for town wear. 

The new autumn patterns for town 
clothes still show an austerity both of 
colour and design. Both lounge suits 
and overcoats will be made of plain 
materials with little if any pattern; 
and the accessories such as ties, shirts 
and socks retain their former sobriety. 
Some of the most attractive autumn 
shirtings have horizontal stripes in a 
very smart dot-dash-dot pattern; and, 
following the French fashion, a piqué 
material is used for the front and 
cuffs, the body being made of a plain 
material, 
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WHEN VISITING LONDON 


PURCHASE YOUR HANDKERCHIEFS 
LINGERIE & TROUSSEAUX 


CHOICE PRODUCTIONS 


FOR TABLE SERVICE & BEDROOM USE 


GIVANS IRISH LINEN STORES” 


MAYFAIR HOUSE 112-114-115 NEW BOND STREET. W.1. 
EXCEPTIONAL SELECTION 

OF FINE LINEN FOR ANY REQUIREMENT 
AT LOWEST PRICES 
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Goop’s Cameo Corner 
THE MECCA OF COLLECTORS 














Ivories, Gems, Real Beads, 
Antique Jewellery, Jadeand 
Objects of Art 
A veritable Treasure House 
Special attention to Tiade enquiries 
On receipt of deposit we send 
antique goods on approval 
1, NEW OXFORD STREET 
LONDON, W. C. 











BY APPOINTMENT, 


A.J. IZOD. trp. 


COURT HOSIERS 
& SHIRTMAKERS. 


49, CONDUIT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 1. 











Ce 
rey APPOINTMENT 
HER MAJES* 
THE QUEEN: 


HOOK KNOWLES&CO.,LTD. 
Bootmakers 


65 & 66 New Bond Street 
LONDON, ENG. 


(Established over 100 years) 


Ladies’, gentlemen's and children’s shoes 
for all purposes 


Representative visits Americaevery year 
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Kelly 


Flexible 






NEW construction 
A principle—she Integral 
Bead—gives to this newest 
Kelly Tire not only greater 
flexibility and resilience 

a but also greater durability 
wey | Me and strength. It is the 
wily < } nent Hg tire building 


achievement of 1925. 


“The best tire Kelly ever built!” 
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extended tour 
in the Lincoln will 

reveal to you the as- 
tonishing versatility 
of its performance and 
its ability to cope with 
the most difficult driv- 
ing conditions. 


LINCOLN MOTOR 


\ COMPANY 
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; 
; 











THE 


OR THOSE who prefer to think of a re- 
F ceiving set and a radio speaker as an in- 
cident in the furnishing of a room, this new 
Compact Model 20 is designed. It is no 
larger than a row of a dozen books. 


You can put it ona small table, on a low 
book-case, in a boudoir—almost anywhere. 
It blends with the decorations of yourroom, 
an appropriate companion for a bowl of 
flowers, a pair of candlesticks, a group of 
ornaments. 

It has all the power and dependability 
of our regular Model 20. It is, in fact, the 
same set, differing only in the size of the 


RECEIVING SET ILLUSTRATED IS THE MODEL 20 COMPACT 


Radio becomes 


decorative 


ra 
= a 3 


Mopet 24 


Mopet 10 


Mopet 20 


case and the internal arrangements of the 
parts. In your home it occupies only one- 
half as much room. 

For reasons of space or taste, many people 
prefera baby grand piano. This new smaller 
Atwater Kent Model will appeal to the 
same people for the same reason. 
ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 
A. Atwater Kent, President 


Hear the Atwater Kent Radio Artists every Thursday 
evening at 9 o’clock (eastern daylight time) through Stations 
—WEAF New York; wJAR Providence; WEEI Boston; 
wri Philadelphia; wCak Pittsburgh; wGR Buffalo; 
WEAR Cleveland; ww) Detroit; wcco Minnecpolis- 
Si. Paul; woc Davenport; wsat Cincinnati. Sie 








